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T is probable that in this play, the 
most tragical of all comedies and the 
most comical of all tragedies, Shake- 

speare for once wrote to please himself ; 
and, though we cannot take literally the 
publisher’s note to the Second Quarto, 
that “you have here a new play, never 
staled with the never clapper- 
clawed with the palms of the vulgar,” it 
is not likely that what we now read is 
precisely what the King’s Majesty’s Serv- 
ants acted at the Globe Theatre. What 
they acted, and what we now read, was 
certainly not all from the hand of Shake- 
speare. 


stage, 


The Prologue, which appears for 
the first time in the Second Quarto, 


A prologue armed, but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor’s voice, 


the bombast of a thing 
made for the oceasion; and the coneluding 
of the play, in which Dryden 
rightly saw “nothing but a confusion 
of drums and trumpets, excursions and 
alarms,” have much the same note of 
forced and laboriously measured writing. 
They are not like Shakespeare’s writing 
at any period; they may possibly belong 
to some rough earlier play on the sub- 
ject, from which Shakespeare, in his easy 
fashion, was to take 


has cumbrous 


scenes 


content over un- 


together with 
framework. 


touched fragments, some 
The play as 
we have it, even apart from these doubt 
ful 
and betrays the 
What 
the 


have 


of the original 


scenes, is uncertainly constructed, 
workmanship of different 
we know of its date con- 


that 


periods. 


firms suspicion Shakespeare 
at it first 

The two quartos, 
identical but for the new title-page and 
preface of the second, were published in 


1609; but as early as 1599, in the satirical 


may worked after its 


rough completion. 


play Histriomastix, there is an obvious 
allusion in a Troilus and 
Cressida which is coupled with a pun on 
“ shake ” In 1603 there is 
an entry in the Stationers’ Register re 
lating to James 
attempt to “ 


to a scene 


and “ spear.” 
Roberts’s unsuccessful 
get sufficient authority ” for 
the printing of “the book of Troilus and 
Cressida”; in January, 1609, the publi- 
cation of the Quarto is entered. More 
than one partial revision, at any time 
during those ten years, with the possible 
intrusion of the meddling hand of the 
Prologue-writer, would account for much 
of what seems difficult, at first sight, to 
account for in the play as we have it. 
If we accept the hypothesis of an earlier 
play, not Shakespeare’s, there may have 
been some clearing away, as well as de- 
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veloping and deepening, of 


it was first acted by the 


the play as 
King’s Servants. 
Ci imagine the deeper intention com- 


ally into his own work, as he 
im- 
had 
the 


Throughout 


it, with some inattentive 


towards those which 
the 


weight of 


parts 
original meaning, 


the 


carry 
story. 
agged ends of action, with one 
fact between the 
third scene of Act L., and a trans- 

the the First 
rhyming tag from the end of 
the end of the third 

the last act, as il that had once been 
the end of the play. Lines left in 
lengths, and 


are Yi 
qaiserepancy in second 
mcd the 
position, by 
Folio, of a 


tl play to 


printers of 
seene 
are 


now too short 


had 


careless now 
revised 
their The 
the rhymed 
couplets of some seenes and the free and 
blank the 
difference between one period and another 
Some of the 


the later stvle, are 


too long, as if been 


parts 
without regard to 


difference 


context. 
het ween formal 


weight; verse of others is 
of Shak spe are’s technique. 


speeches, written in 


the longest in Shakespeare. 

Troilus and Cre is a kind of Don 
(uia in which it is even more difficult 
o disentangle the the 


Cer- 


ssida 


burlesque trom 


The 
vantes was to ridicule the folly of courtly 
romances, to 
far 


were 


clement. first aim of 


~eCTLOUS 


“laugh Spain’s chivalry 
away,” so as the extravagant facts of 


chivalry coneerned. But on the way 


thousand things 
the 
hero 
most sympathetic victims of 
the eternal idealist, lovable and 
ind 


he laughed at a other 


which are now of more interest to 


and he made his 
the 


romance 


world, scarecrow 


one of 
ridiculous lamentable 


and the 


and heroie, 


sport of a rough world which is, 
after all, always his servant. Shakespeare 
takes the story of the fall of Troy, the 
commonplace of and 


poets romance- 


writers, 
Bible, in his parody of 
it, a parable of the world. 


a legend almost as sacred as the 
and he makes it, 


Troilus and Cressida is an assaying of 
accepted values, and Shakespeare takes 
the two prime heroisms, love and glory 
(the fights for honor), and shows 
them to us through the eyes of Thersites: 
“Still wars and lechery! 
holds fashion.” 
how 


two 


nothing else 
In this picture we see 
the 
Here is Troy, the 


Helen, the 


like we 
that 
the 


are at our highest to 
perish. 
world’s 


hn asts 


city of desire; 
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desire of the world: the 

memnon; the wise Ulysses; 
Achilles; the bravest of 
Hector, Cassandra, Andromache: 
and only Hector has any plain nobility, 
and is not either a coward, a bully. or a 
fool. It is a Greek who counts that “ for 
every false drop ” Helen 
‘a Grecian’s life even 
Heetor doubts the of keeping 
Helen, though he would still keep up th 
fight, for Helen’s sake, but for the 
honor of the None of thes 
have heroical impulses; 


mighty Aga 
the hero of 
heroes, Ajax, 
men; 


in the veins of 
hath sunk”; 
wisdom 


not 
cause. 


* heroes any 


they fight for their own heads, for spit 


because others are fighting. We see th 
petty inside of war, as, in Cressida and in 
Helen, the shallow and troubled 
depths of woman. In this morbid, almost 
the 
rooted, Shakespear 
drags Thersites out of his sewer and bids 
us listen to him. 


we see 


Swiftian, 
which 


consciousness of dung in 


roses are 
Thersites is his chorus, 
his mouthpiece, his pet scavenger. 

Beside Thersites is the other sign-post 
to the knowledge of Pandarus. 
Pandarus is broker as Thersites 
Each has a dif 
ferent platform from which to rail at the 
world; but Pandarus is a foul and feeble 
part of that at which Thersites rails. 
Thersites is the Falstaff of a world that 
tastes bitter. 


evil, 
love’s 
is the broker of glory. 


He has infinite curiosity; 
he runs recklessly into danger, in order 
that he may spy out the mean secrets on 
which his mind He is beaten, 
and rails on, saving, “I serve not thee,” 
to the stronger bully against 


battens. 


whom he 
He 


Ulysses the only brains in 


has only the weapon of his tongue. 
shares with 
two armies of fighters, who know not why 
they are fighting, and who are drawn into 
action or out of it for straws; and he sees 
farther than Ulysses, beeause he does not 
see with a purpose. He is Irish in the 
inventive imagination of his abuse; he 
has the richest vocabulary of 
in Shakespeare. 


any rogue 
His speech is a foul 
glory, a glory fouled. “So much and 
such savored salt of wit ” is in his words 
that the foulness is forgotten in the 
fierce and ever-armed intelligence which, 
helpless to overthrow, pricks mortally all 
this “ valiant ignorance.” 

For the most part, in his plays, Shake- 
speare gives us an underplot which is a 


kind of echo or reflection of the main 
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luminous back- 
ground for Cressida, between Troilus and 


story; and here, as a 


Diomedes, we see Helen, between Menelaus 


and Paris. For a moment, as the great 


into his mind, 


Helen, 


the mouth of Troilus, with reverence: 


lines of Marlowe come 


speaks of through 


Shakespeare 


Is she worth keeping ? why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand 
ships 


And turned crowned kings to merchants! 


Paris and 
Helen (Act III., Scene 1) gives, with its 
touch of almost 
the Renaissance picture of the 
most the world. 
There is a refrain of “love, love, love,” 
luxuriously, mockingly. “ Let 
thy song be love,” murmurs Helen; “ this 
undo us all. O Cupid, Cupid, 
And Paris echoes: “ Aye, good 
now, love, love, nothing but love.” Helen 
speaks as grossly as Cressida; Paris twice 
calls her “ Nell.” In the dispraise of 
Helen, from the mouth of Diomedes (Act 
IV., Seene 1), Shakespeare forces the note, 


The wonderful scene between 
luxurious, lascivious 
satire, 
lovers of 


two famous 


grossly, 


love will 
Cupid!” 


making even those who had least cause 
rail on the woman with all the contempt 
of hate. Yet the noblest praise that has 
ever been said of Helen comes to her in 
this play from the undistinguished mouth 
of a punning servant, who calls her “ the 
mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, 
love’s invisible soul.” Later on, in Cleo- 
patra, Shakespeare is to give us the su- 
taking her 
from her own point of view, or at least 
with sympathetic impartiality. Here he 
with Pandarus, “Is love a 
generation of vipers?” His cruelty with 
Helen is but a part of his protest, his 
criticism, his valuation of love. Love in 
this Paris and 
Helen appears before us sickly, a thing 
of effeminate horror, which 
caped only by turning it into laughter. 

Cressida is a symbol of Helen, the 
feminine animal shown us in detail. 
Ulysses sums her up in a few significant 
lines which say everything: 


preme enchantress, wholly 


seems to ask 


cloying scene between 


ean be es- 


Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her 
lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits 
look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
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), these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 
That 
And 


give accosting welcome ere it 
the tables of 


comes, 


wide unclasp their 
thoughts 

To every ticklish reader! set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 


And daughters of the game. 


She is mere sex, the Manon Lescaut of 
her period, so incapable of fidelity, so 
anxious to get her pleasure by pleasing, 
a coquette, not a criminal, petty with the 
instincts of the cat, sly and provident, 
From the first she 
plays at virtue, and is taken for chaste 
when she is but chary of herself for a 
purpose. 


apologetic to the end. 


the sensual man, 
brave, passionate, and constant, suffering 
from His 
speech is often mere extravagance; but 


In Troilus we 


get 


passion as from a disease. 


once in the 


orchard, he speaks perhaps the most sensi- 


when he waits for Cressida 
tive lines in Shakespeare: 


I am giddy: expectation whirls me round. 

The imaginary relish is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense: what will it be 

When that the watery palate tastes indeed 

Love’s thrice-repured nectar! death, I fear 
me, 

Swooning destruction, or some joy too fine, 

Too subtie-potent, tuned too sharp in sweet- 
ness, 

For the capacity of my ruder powers: 

I fear it much, and I do fear besides 

That I shall lose distinction in my joys, 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 

The enemy flying. 


In those lines we get what is most pre- 
cise and exquisite in the play, free, for 
the moment, of all irony: a rendering of 
sensation sharpened to the vanishing- 
point; the sensation which does not know 


itself for pain or pleasure, so inexplica- 
bly is it intermingled in the delights of 


Much of what seems to us 
most characteristically modern in mod- 
ern literature, together with almost the 
whole aim of modern music, is here an- 
ticipated. It is Shakespeare showing us, 
in a flash, that he may be quite fair, all 
of ecstasy that does really exist in the 
thing he holds up to our mockery. 

Is it with a kind of cruelty that Shake- 
speare is so patient with Cressida, setting 
her to unfold herself before us, little by 
little, in scene after scene nicely caleu- 


opposites. 
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lated 
nine 


for her exposure? To be so femi- 
woman, with 


all the woman’s pretty tricks, and so old 


and so vile, so) much a 


in craft, an angler for hearts: there is a 
dreadful and a merciless knowledge in the 
picture. In the the 
Pandarus (Act Scene 2), 
has all the 
charm of actual, attractive vulgarity; in 
in the Grecian Camp (Act V., 

where we 


scene in 
< 


lightness 


eourt of 
Cressida 
and unwholesome 
the seene 


Scene 2), hear her words 


series of Troilus, 
and Thersites, the lover, the ob- 
server, and the mocker 
naked to the 


deceptive. 


through a listeners 


I lysses, 
she is vulgar na 
ture longer 


roots and no 


Shakespeare is using her to 
point his moral against her sex; he gloats 
over her, not to spare her. 

People have complained because Troi 


lus and Cressida can be set 


down under 
hecause, 


Folio 


is neither tragedy, comedy, 


no general title: 
of the First 


confusion, it 


as the print ‘Ts 
discovered to their 
nor history, but something of each and 
made out 
of history, with an infinite deal of tragedy 
in the 


something else besides. It is 


matter of it, and its upshot is 


purely comic. Iere, more than anywhere 
else in Shakespeare; we get the comedy of 
pure mind, with its detachment from life, 
to which it applies an abstract criticism. 
Tragedy comes about from an abandon- 
the the 


attitude is one of sympathy with this ab 


ment to emotions,. and tragic 
sorption in the moment, this child’s way 
of taking things seriously, of erying over 
every scratch. To the pure reason emo 


tion is something petty, ridiculous, or 
and the conflicts of humanity no 
the struggles of 
To Thersites’s “ 
the 


themselves to 


lis le Ss, 
more than 
ant-hill 


reason 6g all 


ants on an 
critique of pure 
the 
fundamental 
Shake 


heroisms of 
his 


“all incontinent varlets.” 


world 
reduce 
thesis: 
speare uses not only Thersites but Panda 
rus to speak through, as he escapes the 
love by making a laughing 
the 


trade, 


sting of 
stock of 


Pandarus’s 


passion under cover of 


and holds up war to 
the the 
privileged man” of 


lords ” 


contempt, through license of 


‘ fool,” mimie, and “ 

these “ beef witted 

ing at soldiers. 
To write drama 


play 


who are 


from a point of view 
of the material 
of drama and all dramatic appeal. It is 


to make the puppets cry out: See what 


sO aloof is to lose 


most 
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puppets we are! When pure mind rules, 
manceuvres, and judges the passions, we 
We lose the satis 
faction of tragedy, the classic “ pity and 
the We no 
longer see a complete thing cut boldly 
off from nature and shown to us labelled 
We are the watch, 
to weigh, balance, and decide. We must 
apprehend wholly by the intelligence, 
never by the feelings. 


lose as well as gain. 


terror,” luxury of tears. 


conde mned to be on 


We gain, certainly, in knowledge, width 
of view, hardihood. We read life, in this 
bewildering comment on through 
the eves of Shakespeare’s final wisdom, 
but as Shakespeare, at one period, read 
life. It is difficult to believe that T'roi- 
lus and Cressida does not belong to the 
Athens, and 
that, in these two illuminating and bitter 
plays, in which the glories of the world 
ire reviled in so different a 
so similar a purpose, Shakespeare is not 
giving expression to an attitude of mind 
which was his in an interval of his pas 


it, not 


same period as Timon of 


temper, to 


sage from serenity to serenity. 
first, the trivial gayety 
of mere youth before the spectacle of the 
world; then a woodland breath and sweet 
all the comfort of nature, not tried 
forbearance. 


His young 


comedies have, 


ness, 
past 
the 


turbance 


into 
things simply as a dis- 
natural to life at its height, 
the shadow pursuing love, beauty, all the 
graces of the world. The shadow dark- 
the life washed one 
by one out of it, in a mere inexplicable 
spoiling of the delicate fabric. At the 
the ultimate calm of The 
Tempest, which is the calm of one who 
suffered and 
Troilus and Cressida is laughter in the 
midst of the storm; it has all the wisdom 
that lies in the deepest irony. 
dom of 


Tragedy comes 
scheme of 


ens, colors of are 


last we 


get 


has shipwreck escaped. 


The wis 
Shakespeare, as we sum it up 
from a contemplation of his whole work, 
is neither optimism nor pessimism, but 
includes both. It is part of Shakespeare’s 
vital immensity that he can give us in 
a single play, as in Troilus and Cressida, 
a complete philosophy, which will prove 
sufficient for the use and fame of more 
than great writer who is to 


ome come 


after him; and ean then go on his way, 


creating new from which to 
see life, as nature itself leads the way 


for him. 


aspects 
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STOOD by the wayside watchin’ the 
kettle on our thornwood fire, and 
wonderin’ whether we'd gotten a bad 
hargain in some tableware we were ped- 
dlin’ to the farmers; my husband, hav- 
in’ staked out old Charley, the horse, 
leaned against the wagon and inspected 
the sunset. 

‘Notice that Indian bow o’ pink cloud, 
bent over this deep, dusky lane,” he said, 

with the last ray laid across it like an 
arrow. And there’s the evenin’ star 
flamin ys Ile drew a deep breath, and 
losin’ himself as usual in his pieture- 
hook. forgot he was talkin’ to me. 

“T believe it’s flamin’ brighter than 
our fire, Davvy,.” I remarked, and he be- 
gan to walk around in a circle, pickin’ 
ip hickory twigs, but keepin’ one eye on 
his star. 

“Tt’s Old Jupe.” he said finally, with 
his arm full of fagots; “ they say he has 
moons flickerin’ about like fireflies.” 

I reminded him it was hardly Chris- 
tian to give a nickname to one of the 
Lord’s works, and with a shake of his 
head he went about buildin’ up the fire. 

Durin’ supper he looked at me in a 
mournful way several times, but I thought 
his view-point would change presently, 
and didn’t remark on it. Then he lit his 
pipe, and after several long puffs, said: 

“You don’t lean much toward nature, 
do you, Mary?” 

“Yes: I like fine weather as well as 
anybody,” I answered. 

“T mean,” he went on, pointing his 
pipe at me, “that you don’t feel a stir 
in the blood when you meet the first whiff 
0’ spring across the meadows; or let your 
mind drift away into the sky at sunset. 
l’ve never thought much about it before, 
but I don’t believe you do.” 

“ Well.” I admitted, “in this business 
my mind sometimes feels a call to do its 
driftin’ on earth.” 

“That’s so; I forgot about the busi- 
ness,” he said, reflectively, 


Home 









JOHNSTON 


After a while, as I was lookin’ into the 


embers with my chin in my hand, he 


asked a very unusual question. 

“ What are you thinkin’ about ?” 

“Just lookin’ into the ashes,” I told 
him. 

‘But you must be thinkin’ about some- 
thin’,” he insisted; “is it past or future?” 

“T can’t say that I’m drawn to think 
about either one, Davvy.” 

There was another silence, then an 
other strange question. 

“Tlow would you like to have a new 
velvet bonnet to wear to meetin’? How 
would you like to have a black silk dress ?” 

There’s nothin’ pleasanter than to hu- 
mor Davvy, so I answered, with a stretch 
of imagination: “ I’ve been waitin’ forty 
years for a fairy godmother.” 

“ How would you like to have a home 

This time I laughed outright, but in 


2”? 


such utter mockery, I startled myself. 

“That thought’s a waif of my own, 
Davvy. It’s the only thing I ever im- 
agined.” 

He cast his eyes down as if abashed 
at surprisin’ my secret, and I felt half 
resentful that he should touch on that 
old, lost hope. But I answered brave- 
ly enough. 

“ Never mind; two old people have a 
right to dream o’ silks and velvets—and 
other things, if they want to.” Though 
it was the first time they’d been under 
discussion since we two went a-wanderin’. 

“We ain’t very old,” said he, sturdily; 
and indeed he didn’t look it, with his 
smooth forehead and quick dark eyes. 

T didn’t reply, but I’ve wondered since 
if right then he didn’t notice my gray 
hairs and wrinkles for the first time. 
“Brother Lem is dead,” he said sud- 
denly; then rose to his feet, whistlin’, 
and winked at the new moon. “ You 
needn’t look for us along the highway 


any more,” he told it; “Mary is goin’ 


to have a home.” 
“Davvy, you ean’t mean it!” T eried. 
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In spite of our old quarrel 


‘in’ on me as a vagabond 
‘ouldn’t stay in that jail of a 
has left 
at the of town.” 

“When did you hear of it 2” 

‘In the letter I got at the Perryville 
post-office yesterday Mills. 
Id have added, weak- 


lv, “ only 


store Lem 


us the home place 


} 
ect 


from lawyer 
told vou betore Fons he 
| tho ight, us we'd lived so long 
out-o’-doors, maybe we wouldn’t like to 
bn ho ised up.” 
“We'll risk it,” 


owl 


I said, surprised at my 
and perhaps I felt a little 
that he should after I'd 
done my hard duty by him so many years. 
Then, to make the idea attractive to him, 


| continued: “ Why, you can 


hrmness ; 


hitter hesitate 


take a rest 


HT IN UTTER 


MOCKERY 


after all your rovin’ and smoke your pip 
comfortably in the house.” 

“Yes; in the house,” he repeated, let 
tin’ his eyes wander over the wide blu 
spaces of the sky. “In the house; com 
fortably. Ill bet there’s not an old fel 
low in the world who thinks as much of 
his home as I will of mine,” he added, 
almost too convincin’ly. 

Any creature might under 
stand how I lay that night, not darin’ to 
close my eyes for fear this prospect, only 
vet half real, would vanish. While look- 
in’ at the stars from my cot under the 
wagon-flap, I pictured a home of my own 
in so many different ways that I grew 
afraid I was developin’ imagination too. 


homeless 


I remember, the next mornin’ was very 
bright and peaceful in a 
Sabbath 
the afraid to 
break the calm of our own 
thoughts. Then, with old 
Charley hitched up, Dav- 
vy listened to the tinkle 
of the bell over Perryville 
way, and said: 

“ There'll be a good meet 
in’ this mornin’; people all 
feel like worshippin’ of a 
fine May Sunday.” 

“ Tet’s go home, Davvy.” 

“Why, 


day! 


and we 
meal as if 


way, ate 


this is such a 
clear as silver, and 
vou’ve always gone in the 
worst storms,” he said, in 
surprise. 

“T know,” I answered, 
solemn enough, for I did- 
n’t mean to be 
tian; “but this earthly 
home is a vast deal near- 
er than the heavenly one, 
and if this transgression 
be judged against me, I 
feel I can accept it there 
with resignation.” 

While we drove along, 
Davvy would fill his lungs 
as if he thought he was 
gettin’ his last breath of 
fresh air, and when passin’ 
landmark I’d_ been 
tired of for twenty years, 
he would turn his head and 
watch it till he ran the 
wagon into a stump. 


unchris- 


some 





WE'D 


For onee I grew a little impatient 
with him. 
“You’re not si 
I reminded him, takin’ the reins. 
“You never ean tell,” he 
shakin’ his head dolefully. 
that old stile on the path to the river 


for a ] 


iyin’ your last farewells,” 


answered, 
*‘T’ve known 
ong time. I wouldn’t like to pass 
it without a last look.” 

“Get up,” I said to the horse. 

But Davvy 
we left behind as I was in things ahead, 
and a landmark the old stone 
mill to the spring-houses got by without 


was as interested in what 


not from 


a nod ora greetin’. 


It was a drive of twenty miles, durin’ 


every one of which my spirits rose, while 


Davvy’s lowered with the inecreasin’ be 


reavements of old stumps and farm 
gates. 

I didn’t 
feelin’ that, after all, he was only showin’ 
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say anything more to him, 


LIVED SO LO 


O'-DOORS 


decent regret that would soon pass in 
the home I would make for him. 

At last we drove into the long windin’ 
the trout- 
Without 

let old 
Charley go up the slope to the house 
gallop, and then looked back at 
Davvy, who, I knew, would like to be 
alone with his affliction for a few minutes. 


lane, crossed the old bridge of 
brook, and drew up at the bars. 
seein’ any necessity for delay, I 


at a 


He stood just outside the bars, shadin’ 
his eves with his hand as he leaned for 
ward and looked long down the lane and 
Then he walk 


ed up and down as if hesitatin’ at a dis- 


into the sycamore woods. 


mal horder-land he could never recross, 


entered, and came quietly up to the 


house. 


If there ever was a spick-and-span home, 
if I do say it, and I know 
the he’d 


it was mine, 


Davvy appreciated it by way 




















the 
woods and 


had left 


valk rrervuis «rl rte . wis on 
ery 

fields bevond and 
is a little ine 
On the 

Jasper Mills, the lawyer. 
“Tlis health is 


Davvy 


cry Nn 


Brother Lem 


‘ome to keep it up 


other sick was the 


poor, and he’s retired 


from practice,” told me, after a 


conversation over the fe nee one day, and 
glad to 


pract ical 


learn it, for he 
man, though a 
would be just the 


I was very was 


little 


companion 


1 very 
hard, 
for my husband. 
“Do vou 
ful kind of 


Davvy: “it’ 


and 


what a wild, play- 
Mary ?” 


grew up so cold 


remember 


bov he was, mused 


a pity he 


and unimaginative 
“ Tle’s 


man,” 


gifted, successful 


answered to the 


been a very 


point, “and 
don’t have to imagine anything he wants: 
he’s got it Who is that 


vith his front tooth out I see over there ?” 


freckled boy 


WAS MINE 


“That's litthke Oliver; some poor rela- 
tion died and left him to Jasper.” 

It tock this 
home was indeed my own forever; but I'd 
never found 
life. LI enjoyed workin’ at it from 
mornin’ till night, and though I didn’t 
have much time to talk to Davvy, I was 
glad to that he liked it as 
as I did. In fact, he would never step 
off the place, except to go to 


some time to realize that 
anything so interestin’ in 
my 


notice well 
meetin’ 
down-town on Sunday. 

After 


we bought a 


several weeks, 
didn’t 
lest the 
come 


there 
cow, and as I 
the woods, 
should 


I’d drive her to and 


we'd been 
eare 
to risk 


old 


him again, I 


Davyy in 


wanderin’ mood over 
said 
irom pasture, 

On the very first evenin’, as I brought 
her down the lane, IT saw Davvy leanin’ 
the the 


waitin’ for me. 


over fence in nearest corner, 





THE 


“* What did 


juired, in an eager, 


Mary?” he in- 
kind of 


vou see, 
expectant 
wav 
‘Nothin’ worth while,” I answered. 
Ile kept pace with me inside the fence. 
“You 
Maybe there was an 
that 


didn't see aly 
old 


svcamore 


bass jumpin’ ¢ 

kingfisher sit- 

in’ on snag above the 

reek ?” 

“1 didn’t notice, Davvy,” I said. 

“Well, did you notice that last red ray 

> sunset shinin’ down the lane ?¢”’ 

“Yes, I did; 
Ile followed me up to 
but on 


it was right in my eyes.” 
the shed silent- 
after that he 


the nearest 


“9 
every evenin 


is waitin’ for me at fence- 
corner, to ask if I hadn’t seen something. 
Mills, he’d retired, 


spent most of his time wanderin’ over his 


Jasper who, since 


nlace, would come to his fence once in 
a while, but Davvy seemed to avoid him, 
which put me out 0’ patience, for Jasper 
was a practical man. 

But that toothless Oliver, 
vho would walk impudently across our 
vard hick- 
over 


and 


nephew, 


with a 
ory fish-pole 
his shoulder 
one foot tied up in 
rag Davvy 
would talk 
Ile was 


to him! 
one oft 
those 
that ‘ll either 
or listen by 


boys 
talk 
the 
hour, with his eyes 
always 


loony 


wide open 
tixed 
but 


right place. 


and 
where 


every 
t he 
Why. 
him go 
the 
walk 
into a 


I've seen 
gapin’ 
vard and 
straight 

walnut-tree. 


across 


‘“‘Mary,” said 


Davvy to me one 
cay, “we ain’t as 
young as we used 
to be, are we?” 


“5 fee] 


girl 


like a 
again,” I 
swered, with 


an- 
prop- 
er spirit. 

“T know; some- 


de- 


ourselves so, 


times we can 


ceive OLIVER 


HOME, 


Chantot}e Wradeng 7 
_ 


i 


WITH A 


but long. We should 


steps as much as possible.” 


not for save our 

I looked at him in surprise, and for the 
first time it struck me he was beginnin’ 
to show the weight o’ time. 

“So LT’ve arranged for Oliver to drive 
the cow from pasture,” he went on. 

“All right: it’s thoughtful of 
Davvy, though I could 
myself,” I 


Davvy 


you, 


have done it 


just as well answered, for I 


was afraid would goin’ 


suggest 
himself. 
A fter 


in the 


Oliver 
evenin’, 


that he would wait for 


fence corner every and 
sometimes their discussions would get so 
interestin’, it would take an hour for ‘em 
to walk up to the house. 


“ii 


said 


remarkable lot o’ 
which 


sees a 


things,” 


Davvy, made me put sus- 
picion on Oliver, because I knew he could 
better than I could. And 
ene day when I was workin’ at my flower 
bed, I could overhear talkin’ back 
of the shed. 


“That big bass jumps this high out 


n't see any 


them 


FISH-POLE SHOULDER 
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of the 
Oliver was sayin’. 

“ Did that 
yesterday?” asked Davvy. 


‘Yes. The sentinel I'd sprinkled flour 


pool evenin’ at sunset,” 


every 


you watch ant-hill 


again 


HiS OLD, ROVING SPIRIT WAS AT 


on was on guard again; I could tell him 
through Just at 
evenin’ a lot of ’em ran out of the hill; 
they was goin’ out to milk their cows.” 

I dropped the trowel I'd been usin’ and 
could hardly 


I "nele Jasper’s glass. 


restrain my indignation at 


such nonsense, 
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But Davvy took it all in, and nodd 
his head solemnly. 

“ And truthful Olive 
“that old kingtisher has got so he si 
with his head on one side and talks ba 


say!” went on 


just as plain!” 

“ What does h 
say?” chuckled m 
foolish husband. 

“ Oh, he says, ‘1 
too wise, boy, to te 
what I know to any 
bod Vv but U 


Davvy.’” 


nels 


I was so disgusted 
I went the 
house, while they be 
to 


side 


into 


gan 
which 
old 

was 


dispute o1 
of 
the 
growin’. 

Davvy 


som 
stone moss 
Ther 
Oliver 
to make sure, waitin’ 
in the 


sent 


fence corner 
till he got back 
Though I don’t se 
how he could expect 
the truth 
a source, 
had made 
ference. 


from such 
even if it 
any dif 
to- 
midsummer 
and though | 
very busy 


It was along 
ward 
now, 
was with 
my home all the time, 
I noticed Davvy was 
thinner 
to be 


and seemed 
his ap- 
petite. He would 
walk up and down 
the fence on the side 
nearest the woods, 
and finally, with 
many misgivin’s, | 
suggested that he 
walk, or drive Char- 
ley around the coun- 
try a little bit. But 
he was too much at- 
to home by that time to wish 
leave it, and then I knew that his 


losin’ 


tached 
to 


old rovin’ spirit was forever at rest, and 
thanked the Lord for it. 


My last worry 
was gone. 

About this time Jasper Mills took to 
comin’ over once in a while, and would 














TILE 


attend the conferences of Davvy and 
Oliver, listenin’ to the statements of what 
his nephew saw in the woods with the 
silent contempt they deserved. 

As he never took a hand in the dis- 
suussions of why a bee got lost if you 
moved the hive, or about a eraytish’s teeth 
bein’ in his stomach, which was _ ridic- 
lous, | wondered why he came. 

Onee or twice he said he felt able 

walk a piece in the woods, but 
Davvy treated the proposition without 
warmth. 

“ Ain't you a little distant to neighbor 
Mills?” I asked him. “ He meant well 
when he hinted for you to take a walk 
with him.” 

‘T don’t believe he was sincere about 
t.” said Davvy, darkly; “ ve got strong 
suspicions of him.” 

“But his nephew is all right, I sup- 
pose,” I said. 

‘Little Oliver sees the most remark- 
able things, and is remarkably honest 
about them,” answered Davvy. 

It was time for me to assert myself. 
I put the ban on little Oliver; but though 
Davvy didn’t dispute my statement that 
he was a perverter of character, he talked 
to the boy over the fence while I drove 
up the cow. 

I don’t know why it should have made 
any difference, but I felt hurt and an- 
gered that he never came again to meet 
me in the fence corner. 

As I was determined to have a home 
complete in all respects, I led my hus- 
band toward the niche he was to occupy, 
by takin’ him to meetin’ several times a 
week. He went with a meek and lowly 
spirit, though he never would set foot 
on the street at any other time. 

One fair, still August mornin’, at 
breakfast-time, lawyer Mills came and 
sat on the sawbuck near the shed. He 
had a hard, wrinkled face and the habit 
of lookin’ at you with half-closed eyes ;--- 
perhaps a little crafty, but I admired him 
for bein’ so circumspec’ and practical. 

Davvy came on him unawares, and 
Jasper, raisin’ his spare figure, held out 
his hand. 

“ Davvy,” said the lawyer, in his dry but 
ringin’ voice, “this life is a cold busi- 
ness proposition; I have met it in a cold, 
business way, and been successful, though 
I am not rich. I have been in Congress, 
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and could have been Governor of this 
great commonwealth of Missouri.” 

“Yes, you are a brilliant man,” said 
Davvy, quietly. 

“But I have never cultivated my imag 
ination.” 

Davvy shook his head. 

“Well, 'm not too old to begin; the 
cold business commonwealth can go to 
the devil. Let’s go fishin’.” 

Ile picked up a fishin’-rod and looked 
off over the woods wavin’ in the south 
wind, with that same gapin’ expression 
that so distracted me. 

“That ungrateful nephew, that little, 
falsifyin’, pesky Oliver!” I muttered 
through my teeth as I stood listenin’ by 
the window; “if he hasn’t perverted law 
yer Mills himself!” 

I saw Davvy’s eyes begir: to shine, and 
he drew a deep sighin’ breath. Then his 
brows wrinkled, his lips contracted, and 
a brief silence followed. 

“T hope this improvement in you is 
heartfelt,’"—Davvy spoke earnestly, as 
Jasper sat with his face still turned 
away; “but IT am too much attached to 
my home to leave it.” 

He did not speak unkindly, but some 
how there was an undertone of accusa- 
tion, and his manner was one of re 
vgretful hostility. 

Jasper Mills showed no surprise or re 
sentment. He shot a quick glance at 
Davvy, his face wearin’ a eurious ex- 
pression, half concern, half contempt. 

“TIave it your own way,” he said, 
and walkin’ away, climbed the bars into 
the lane. 

I faced Davvy from the porch. “ What 
evil spirit has come over you?” I de 
manded. “I know you are not tempted 
to wander from home any more, but 
that’s no reason why you shouldn’t go 
fishin’ with a practical man. You treat- 
ed him shamefully.” 

“T suspected he wasn’t sincere about 
it,” said Davvy, lamely; “I couldn’t help 
it: he’s been so hard and unimaginative 
all these years.” 

“So have I,” I cried, exasperated. 

It was out at last—the word that should 
always remain unspoken—and Davvy re- 
ceived it as he might a death-wound. 

“Don’t, Mary.” was all he said, but it 
was enough. 

I found the tears T thought long dried 
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up droppin’ as | went about my work, 
vhile Davvy wandered listless around 
the yard. A first quarrel comes hard to 
old people. 

He did not come in, and all day I strug 
gled between pride and a wish to beg 
forgiveness. At last, about dusk, I saw 
him standin’ near the door as if without 
courage to face me, for never until my 
eruel words had he suspected that I had 
heen unhappy durin’ those weary yvears 
of wanderin’. 

I went out to meet him. “ Davvy,” I 
said, with a tremblin’ voice, “ the home’s 
been desolate all day without you. Can’t 
you feel only pity for a shrew-tempered 
old creature, who misses you very much ?” 

He took my hand in an embarrassed 
way, for we'd neglected to show our af 
fection till we hardly knew how deep and 
true it was, and then went in together. 
ITis face was dead white, and I knew he 
had been deeply hurt, but he spoke to 
me as kindly as ever, and when I went 
for the cow, waited for me in the old 
fence-corner. 

But [| was almost heart-broken when 


I observed in the followin’ days that his 


face never regained its color, and that 
he began to walk like a much older man, 
while his figure was thin and stoopin’. 

Kither because of his strange dislike 
to Jasper Mills, or fearin’ to displease me, 
he never talked to Oliver any more. 

“Maybe he'll get some comfort out o’ 
the boy,” I thought, so one day I ealled 
him to the fence. 

“ Wouldn’t vou like to go over and talk 
to Davvy?” I asked him. 

“Yes: I’ve a lot o’ things to tell him.” 

He stopped half-way over the fence 
and looked at me strangely. “ Please 
don’t keep him a prisoner any longer; he 
wants to go out into the woods so bad.” 

I was bewildered for a moment, and 
then grasped the boy by the shoulders. 

“Did Davvy say that?” 

Oliver did not flinch. “ One day when 
I'd been tryin’ to persuade him. into 
the woods, and was goin’ away, I heard 
him mutter somethin’ about bein’ pris- 
oner to a will. TIT thought it must be 
your will.” 


“Take vour eyes out of the clouds and 


look me in the face,” I commanded stern- 
lv. “ Tell me only the truth.” 
Oliver looked at me with half-closed 


eves, just like his uncle. “I never t 

anything else,” he said, with angry prid 
1 drew back from him in disgust, b 

the word “ will” was ringin’ in my min 

1 saw Jasper Mills enter his hous 
and on the impulse hurried to the sid 
gate and almost ran across his garde) 
Straight into the house I went, to tl! 
library door. He was standin’ at th 
window lookin’ over the fields and wood 
that bordered our lane. 

“T was just thinkin’ of old time 
Mary,” he said, absently, as he drew wu 
a chair for me. “ Do you remember ho 
we used to play over that bridge as chil 
dren? Why, poor Davvy and I 

“The will; what was in Lem’s will?” 
1 cried impatiently. 

Ilis manner changed. “ What of it?” 
he demanded abruptly. 

“Tell me, Jasper; Davvy is like a man 
sick to death.” 

He turned to his secretary littered with 
papers. In a moment he handed me a 
large sealed envelope. 

I trembled as I broke the seal and 
drew out the will, and with it another 
paper in Lem’s handwritin’. 

One glanee, and my heart grew sick 
with apprehension. In so many words, 
signed and witnessed the day before 
Lem’s death, it bequeathed our home 
place to “ my faithful and lifelong friend, 
Jasper Mills.” 

With no conscious interest I opened 


‘ 


the other paper. 

“This attached will to be in force if 
David Wilson ever sets foot off the home 
stead, except on the street between it and 
the business places of town. He has 
chosen to live like a vagabond; I give 
him one more chance for the sake of 
the wife he has made miserable for twen- 
ty years. And like a vagabond he shall 
die in the wayside ditch if he trans- 
gresses this condition one jot. 

“T trust Jasper Mills to observe him, 
and, as my friend, bind him in honor to 
enforee this just provision.” 

Jasper Mills’s voice, dry and cold as 
the rustle of parchment, broke the silence 
as I finished reading. 

“Tem had little else than his business, 
which he gave to his partner before he 
died. David inherited this property as 
next of kin, with a full knowledge of 
the condition.” 
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“| SEE A PRECKLED NATURALIST FOUR FEET 


Suddenly I rose in a storm of indig- 

tion. 

‘You hypocrite!” I eried. “™ No won- 
ler Davvy despised you for tryin’ to en 

ce him away from his home.” 

‘IT am a practical man,” said lawyer 
Mills, dryly. 

It seemed as if the next moment ex- 
panded, while all the hardships and long 
in’s of my life came into mind. 

“My home; my home,” I said aloud, in 
anguish of spirit. 

‘You have it,” said lawyer Mills. 

How I hated him! cold-blooded as a 
dragon, lookin’ at me through his half- 
shut, eynieal eyes. I thought of my 
husband beside him. There was a Man; 
honorable, fearless, generous. A dreamer, 
maybe, but why shouldn’t a man dream 
if he wants to? 

™ Jasper Mills,” T said, quietly, “ record 
vour will. I love my home, but I’ve 
learned that I love my husband better.” 

He raised his brows questioningly. 

“TDavvy is dyin’ for freedom like some 
captive creature 0’ the woods. To-morrow 
we'll hitch up and drive along once more.” 

I knew I would live all my trials over 
again for the reward of that one moment. 
Unworthy as T am, I felt that with 
Davvv’s hand in mine T had entered into 
the peace that passeth understandin’. 





HIGH, LEADIN TWO PUPILS SOMEWHAT OLDER 


Lawyer Mills bowed to me with an ex 
pression that did not surprise me, for the 
appearance of all things had changed. 
Ile did not trv to conceal the tears in 
his fierce gray eyes as he spoke : 

“This will was made for your sake, 
Mary, and you alone could reject n I 
could not explain to Davvy when he 
thought I was temptin’ him 

He held the will in his hand, burnin’ 
like a torch. 

‘T hear the call o’ the woods,” he said, 
his face glanein’ mischief as I'd seen it 
many a time at school. 

‘I see a freckled naturalist four feet 
high, with a fish-pole on his shoulder, 
leadin’ two pupils somewhat older than 
himself, down the lane to the river. 

“Tn short, Mary, I’ve wasted my life 
indoors; I begin to have hopes of an 
imagination, and feel that I am indeed 
livin’, for the first time since I was a 
boy. All practical people ean ” Tle be 
gan snappin’ his fingers savagely. 

“ Tasper,” I said, between sobs, as T sat 
with mv sunbonnet on the floor and my 
eyes full of stragglin’ gray hair, “ you'r 
as big a fool as Davvy, after all.” 

“There’s not much hope for you,” he 
said, evnically, “but we'll have Oliver 
take vou in hand, too. His honesty should 
appeal to you, if nothin’ else does.” 




































BURMESE WOMEN AT THEIR DEVOTIONS IN A BUDDHIST SHRINE 


The River of 


VOYAGING AMONG THE 


Pagoda Land 


IRRAWADDY VILLAGES 


BY CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


IE Bishop had made an end of his 
T slight luncheon and now looked out 

over his little congregation of the 
faithful gathered in the teak meeting- 
house of Myanong. These, with eves 
that never wandered from his face, and 
with minds plainly tense and eager for 
his instruction, sat upon their heels, in 
the manner of the East, and patiently 
awaited his pleasure. More women than 
men were there, that is true, as usually it 
is true of Buddhist gatherings in Burma, 
but of men were thirty or forty, and their 
pink or orange-colored silk head-cover- 
ings and the white jackets and bright 
skirts of the women gave to the place 
varied and handsome color. It was, in 


truth, but a roof and a floor, as is the 
country custom; yet with the assembly 
and the yellow-robed Bishop somehow it 
seemed to lack neither dignity nor worth. 
The Bishop sat in a chair at a little table, 
whereon his followers had served him rice 
and cakes. He was about seventy, clean 
shaven and spare, of good features and a 
grave, kindly, sincere manner, yet bear- 
ing himself as one having authority. 
Ile now pushed away his plate and saucer 
and began to speak in slow, measured, 
even eadences, every sentence apparent- 
ly well considered, and delivered with 
neither hesitation nor formality. In the 
usual Buddhist (Burmese) way he spoke of 
the common affairs of the every-day life 
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THE RIVER OF 
if his people, their family duties, trading, 
work and homely cares, and about all 
these he gave wise counsel. Sometimes 
ne introduced humor (of a dry sort, 
doubtless) into his discourse, and his 
hearers, men and women sitting there to- 
eether, would interrupt him with soft 
laughter, and he himself would pause to 
chuekle—-a feat of which you would hard- 
ly have thought him capable. [lis attire 
differed in no way from that of the hun- 
dreds of other pongyis you see in Bur- 
mese towns, but everywhere his manner 
would have distinguished him. 

In all the East, Burma is the only spot 
in which you could see such a spectacle 
of men and women gathered on equal 
terms in a religious or any other assem- 
bly. But from the uttermost reaches of 
the Irrawaddy to Elephant Point, Burma 
is chiefly an exception to the Orient 
and filled with 
strange things. 

























PAGODA LAND. 








goon, it is the unexpected that comes upon 
the traveller in Burma. There at Man- 
dalay, for instance, in that great bazaar, 
marvel of order, precision, uniformity, 
with clean, regular, brick buildings al- 
most in a European style, you catch 
your breath to come suddenly upon a 
group of those queer wild Chinns from 
the hills, with their monstrous straw hats, 
bigger than umbrellas, their strange 
robes hanging about them like table- 
cloths, their eyes staring at everything, 
their yellow faces of a tinge you have 
never seen before. Or upon half-tamed 
but wholly unrepentant Dacoits, still in 
their hill haunts dreaming of head-hunt- 
ing. Or upon Chinamen that seem un- 
usually tall of frame and light of color, 
performing, it may be, not ill on the two- 
stringed violin. Where else shall you find 
a gathering so motley and picturesque 





Where else in the 
East shall you find 
people that laugh? 
Or populations that 
have enough to eat ? 
Or people without 
easte or crushing 
traditions? Or such 
handsome children ? 
Or where is a 
stream so strangely 
interesting as this 
Irrawaddy, with 
towns like Donabew 
and pagodas like 
those at Minbu, and 
congregations — like 
that in the meeting- 
house of Myanong, 
where the grave 
Bishop, unmindful 
of the curious gaze 
of two intruding 
Kuropeans, talked 
to his patient flock 
hour upon hour of 
cardinal virtues put 
to daily use? 
Truly, from C 
Road and the Four 
Hundred and Fifty 
Pagodas to the gold- 
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and still so orderly ¢ Just as those silk 
in the bazaar or the beaten old-gold amaz 
you beyond measure with the excellenc 





of the work, so do the people about them 
seem like parts in a strange play. Thesi 
clever, keen, bargaining women that keep 
the stalls in the bazaar, adroit and hand 





some, and yet right modest—you are not 
expecting to find such faces in such 

place. And here the shops seem so sin 
gularly good, the aspect of the place so 
open and wholesome, the people so intelli 


gent, the pagodas so fascinating—and yo 


al 





drive from the bazaar to Arrakan pagoda 


und spy a great snake swimming in the 
diteh beside the carriage. 

“Tf it were not for the snakes and th 
fevers and a few things like that, Burma 
would be heaven,” said the Englishman, 
homeward bound on leave. He said it 
with a sigh, and knew well enough lhe 
would return. All men return, or sigh 
unappeasedly to return, once captivated 
by the familiar of this extraordinary 
land; yes, snakes and all, black-water 
fever and all, the fascination is as potent 
as strange. You shall have cobras racing 
through your dooryard, if you dwell 
there; and may be, if along the Irra 
waddy, vipers, the most venomous and 
deadly of all reptiles, you shall dislodge 
from the rafters or picture-frames. Secor 





pions shall add a piquant interest to do 
mestie life, and perhaps in some regions 
tigers be heard in the jungle or nearer. 
And yet, having onee taken the infec 
tion, you are back among the gorgeous 
Burmese colors and the strange Bur- 
nese people. 

Yes, and fires. Outside Rangoon, may 
be, you shall build you a tinder-box in a 
lovely compound, and then go and live in 
it, all slats of oiled teak, so combustible 
that-you ean hardly say it burns, but 
with a thought explodes into flame and 
is no more among the works of men. 
And these slats will be the walls of your 
house, and you ean turn them all like the 
slats of a shutter; and in the evening, 
when the burning sun has gone at. last 
and the night wind sweeps up the river, 
you shall open those slats and give it 
clean, easy entrance — with, maybe, a 
chance cobra or two, from the compound, 
where you keep them, but not as pets. 
And at ease withal and sipping an iced 
“peg” vou shall be content. 




















rHE 
Seven hundred miles this lrrawaddy 
runs from Mandalay to the sea. I 
the word advisedly; some other rivers 
How, this runs—and otherwise misbehaves. 
Now they take you down (or up, as you 
prefer) in one of thirty or forty steel- 
hulled, Seotech-built steamers, unlike any- 
thing afloat—low, the not 
graceful, but good ecargo-carriers on a 
draught of eight feet. Flat-bottomed, 
Good cargo-carriers and good 
Here on the Cey- 
lon this night are nine hundred of them, 
camped upon the flat steel upper deck, 
nine-tenths of it given up to them, and 


use 


and to eve 


you see. 


Burman-earriers also. 


in the remaining tenth behold a dozen 
Europeans fenced off by themselves on 


the imminent forward verge. The Bur- 


mese carry their own bedding and provide 


their own food, but neither is a great mat- 
ter where a strip of cloth is a bed and 
rice is so easily had. They can cook at 
provided for their 
venience, and need have they none for 


a great range con- 


tables nor for chairs. No Eastern people 


have such wants. Men’s joints are sup- 
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pler in the Orient, and all day without 
discomfort they can sit upon their heels. 

So old this country is through which 
this steamer whirls you, and yet so fresh 
still, and full of an infinite variety. It 
was great in history when England was 
peopled with savage tribes and Stonehenge 
was new-built. It was covered with such 
pagodas as these before there was a Chris- 
tian church in northern Europe; it had a 
high degree of civilization when north- 
ern Europe was barbarian; it had _ alli- 
ances and conquests and a place in archi- 
This wonderful deserted city of 
Pagan, whose eight miles of the 
steamer takes you past the second day 
from Mandalay, that was the great bril- 
liant capital of a powerful kingdom eight 
hundred years ago. 


tecture. 


ruins 


Six thousand of its 
temples were destroyed then to build for- 
tifications against the Chinese, and here 
are a thousand left, many of them beauti- 
ful and skilfully done, though so long 
abandoned. Ruins more impressive and 
eloquent of the vanity of human effort 
you shall hardly find even in Egypt. The 
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houses wherein the people dwelt are heaps 
ot dust, but the 
long 


shrines and temples 


stand, a procession of them on an 


even plateau, thirty feet or so above the 


level of the river. It must have been 


a stately city in its prime, when it 


was making history, and London was a 


dirty village. 
surma 
the author of “ Sir Patrick 


might say. 


‘I saw old Burma with young 
in her arms,” 
Spens ” From ancient mould- 
ering Pagan to modern Yenangyaung, one 
of the sources of new Burma’s wealth, is 
It is oil 
that is recreating Burma, and all the hills 
dotted You 


might think you were in Pennsylvania; 


but a few hours down the river. 


about are with derricks. 
indeed, for more than one reason, since 
all this 
directed by Americans, for the most part 


Pittsburg. It odd 


vast industry is engineered and 


from gives you an 
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sensation, as you walk up the little street of 
Yenangyaung to have in a place so far 
away and among a people so strange, your 
ears stung with the peculiar Pittsburg 
dialect. Around the door of a little teak 
shed, shack 


town, is a cosmopolitan 


uneouth as a in a prairie 
group, pink 
head-geared Burmans, turbaned Hindus, 
and grave, patient and from 


the interior suddenly a deep voice bawls, 


Chinese, 


“ Bill, are you writing home this mail?” 
with that inimitable circumflex you know 
can indicate only one nativity upon this 
earth. And from another shed farther up 
the way another voice responds, “ Not on 

your sweet life; ain’t got time.” 
American women, wives of superin- 
tendents and engineers, adorn the slen- 
der making 
the best of the uncompromising environ- 
ments; for the place is all rock and hills, 
and 


society of Yenangyaung, 


everywhere 
the spikes of hideous 


are 








derricks. One of 
these plucky country- 
women of ours dwells 
in the most elaborate 
house of the town, 
kind of 


where she 


built on a 
terrace, 
has made her garden 
and grown her mass- 
es of flowers, and for 
all her prodigious ef- 
forts it looks a little 
forlorn. She told me 
that, two 
before, in her room 
where we were sit- 
ting, she had killed 
two of those deadly 
vipers I have before 
mentioned: knocked 
them down with a 
broom. She de- 
scribed minutely 
their appearance and 
habits, and said that 
they seemed to in- 
fest particularly the 
ledge of rock on 
which her home 
stands, for she had 
killed many in her 
garden. She said that 


mornings 
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they were small, un- 


plous THOUGHTS obtrusive, snakelike 
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A GROUP OF 


things, a kind of grayish-green in color, 
and their favorite place of repose was the 
foot path. She also said that they were 
deaf, never tried to get out of one’s way, 
and that their bite caused death in about 
one hour. We declined an invitation to 
visit the garden, where she thought we 
could probably see 
the breed 


choice specimens of 


Crude oil is pumped out of the wells 
very much as it is at Lima, Ohio, and is 
the take it 
down the river to Rangoon, where a great 


about same grade. Barges 
nest of refineries clusters over an island 
in the harbor, far enough away to save 
the city from the rich perfumery of 
Hunter’s Point. the 
Standard Oil Company has no interest in 
this business- Once it had made 
all arrangements to add the Burma wells 
to its world-wide collection, but the gov- 
ernment interfered. An appeal to London 
produced some show of favorable action, 
but strong representations by the local 
authorities prevailed, and in the end the 
government was allowed to have its own 


Strange to say, 


as yet. 


PAGODAS 


SHWE DAGON 


way. Competition has already begun 


through the East, and 
Australia, whither the 
carried in tank-steamers. 


even so far as 
Burmese oil is 

As its produe- 
tion rapidly increases, the Burmese fields 
being very large, the Standard is not ex- 


pected to rest with defeat, and is popu- 


larly supposed to be preparing unob- 
served the next stage of the battle. 
From spot on the descending 
steamer, but mostly from the wheel, the 
Irrawaddy looks a 
No doubt 


some, sometimes, and interesting always, 


any 


and sinister 


the banks are hand- 


sullen 
stream. 


with quaint villages below a far sky-line 
of dark mountain, but this sickly yellow 
color of the water, the swift 
pushing you downward, the surface 
earved everywhere with evil rings, and 
the long procession of those fluted lines 
that mark the shifting bar, are things 
you do not like, if you know what they 
mean. From time to time 
buoys (bamboo poles tied down at one 
end), supposed to indicate the channel, 
but you know perfectly well that in a 


current 


you pass 
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river almost as muddy as the Missouri, 
swift, and seored all over with those rings, 
no buey is worth much twenty-four hours 
after it has been placed, and it is no more 
than you expected when you learn that 
the sand-bars catch many a steamboat. 
Europeans officer the steamer, Moham- 
medans man it, and nominally a native 
Burmese pilots it, standing beside the 
wheel. You shall, indeed, travel far be- 
fore you see in another man of clay a 
dignity so conducive to awe. More than 
human wisdom sits upon that brow of 
care as he peers out upon the brimming 
river, absorbed in study of its mystic 
signs. It comports not with his austere 
eminence that he should address words to 
the helmsman, still less that touch of his 
be laid upon the wheel; he does but wave 
a hand of majestic seeming whither he 
would have the vessel go. His native 
dress is serupulously clean, the pink 
silk that winds his head is new and 
bright, his jacket spotless; for he is an 
aristocrat in his own land and receives 
a wage of maybe thirty-two cents a day. 
jut, alas! the vanity of human splen- 
dor! Even at that he is overpaid, except 
as he makes part of the picture. For any 
practical purpose he is of less avail than 
the gilt on the flagstaff. Look not too 
long upon him, pleasing as he is, lest you 
unmask a fraud. Invariably he points the 
way after the keen-witted and keen-eyed 
boy helmsmen, those brown Mohammed- 
ans there, have discovered or remem- 
bered it. To them the stately waving of 
his hand means nought except, belike, 
provocations to inward mirth. Once be- 
tween Myanong and Henzada, of a sud- 
den there hove in sight a steamer aground 
and blocking up the channel, and the 
gorgeous pilot knew no more what to do 
than if he had never seen a river. And 
before he could recover speech or action, 
lo! they had spun the wheel around and 
were off into a network of villainous 
sloughs and back channels he had never 
seen before, and wished not to see again. 
Something of a lonely stream, like- 
wise, this strange river. Though many 
hills are topped with single pagodas to 
show man’s presence, you whirl past miles 
of forest that seem as virgin as the banks 
of the Amazon. And of other hardy nav- 
igators like yourself you see only ocea- 
sional reminders. Two or three times a 


day you note a knau making up or down, 
the lordly captain and owner sitting at 
canopied ease on the top of the strang 
and lofty stern, the native crew toiling 
at the oars. Very often the natural ar 
tistic sense of the Burmese has orna 
mented the knau with excellent carving; 
for better wood-workers are hardly to be 
found. But it is no swift traveller; even 
with sail and oar it makes small haste, 
and its favorite habitat is the water-front 
of a village where food is good and the 
bazaar well stocked. 

Along the plateau a level stretch of low 
brown roofs; cocoanut and myra palms, 
and from thick foliage bursting forth a 
tall monastery pile and many pagodas 
that is an Irrawaddy village. The boat 
lands below a steep clay bank, the worn- 
down slope to the water being covered 
with the venders of sweetmeats, cigar- 
ettes, fruits and rice; and all of these 
merchants women. The vessel’s landing 
is made clumsily and with wasted time, 
but after the manner of the East, where 
labor is so cheap that in the superfluity 
of it men tread upon and impede one an- 
other. Side-wheel steamers like these, 
with both wheels on one shaft, are not 
handy vessels in a strong current. The 
Ceylon sweeps a half-cirele, until her 
nose points up-stream and above the land- 
ing, three hundred feet away, or such a 
matter. Then the outside anchor is 
dropped and the chain runs out while 
the boat drifts slowly down. In the 
bows the captain stands, and six half- 
naked Mohammedan boys hang over the 
side—standing upon the guard and 
watching him. At his signal they leap 
into the water and swim shoreward, the 
red-Indian stroke, hand over hand. One 
has in his teeth a bit of line, whereof the 
other end is fast to the hawser. When 
the six strike the shore they pull in the 
hawser, make it fast to a tree or a great 
post, and the steamer drops down to the 
wharf-boat. The white-helmeted agent 
springs aboard with outstretched hand, 
always a little moved, no doubt,’to see 
other Europeans in that far land; and 
the ecoolies begin to take on the rice- 
bags, and the women that own the rice to 
bargain with the captain. 

If women had the franchise in Burma 
you should see them holding all the 
offices, acting as mayors, sheriffs, judges, 
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doubt 
Burma 
(whether 


not, as 


f¢ Tr 


police likewise ; 


is possessed by its women, 
the 
I know it 

happiest country from 
New Zealand. Such 

dependence as the Burmese women have 
to be the 


In public they appear on equal 


have relation 
all odds the 
Switzerland to 
in- 


and facts 


is by 


not) 


freedom and 


are hardly equalled even in 


West. 
terms with their husbands; get 


they can 
for the asking; they are not 
but 


their households, finance the family, and 


a divorce 


property, partners; they manage 


do most of the business that is done in 
3urma by Burmans. So strange that will 
sound in your ears, I know; yet it is per- 
fectly true. In all Burma are very few 
shops of any kind (government opium 


dens excepted) that are kept by Burmese 


Cheroot and cigarette making is a 
great industry, but all the factories I ever 
saw there were owned and managed by 
women, and all the workers in them 
women. Go back to that great bazaar at 
Mandalay: you find to sell 
goods one hundred women to every China- 


men. 


there you 


AN IRRAWADDY VILLAGE 


Sur- 
Or at Nyaungu, here on the 

the Burmese laequer-work 
is made so cunningly and handsomely, all 


man, and searcely shall you find a 
mese man. 
river, where 
the industry is in the hands of women. 
Except for here and there Chinese and 
Hindu the 


financed, managed, and sold by 


merchants, rice crop. is 
women; 
and Rangoon is the largest original rice- 
market 

The 
well-informed, 


business 


in the world. 
Burmese woman is clever, witty, 
of the of 
usually excellent 
housekeeper as well as a good merchant. 


one shrewdest 


persons, an 
Her two errors seem to be: first, in mar- 
rying John Burman. who is generally 
lazy and unworthy of her: and second, 
in submitting to the medical tomfoolery 
that the for all their intelli- 
gence, still practise about childbirth. I 
might add for a third, if one more be 
needed, the smoking of the Burmese cig- 
arette, which tends to twist out of shape 
her handsome mouth. 

This cigarette, by the way, is a mon- 
thing, often eighteen in 


surmese, 


strous inches 
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length and an inch and a quarter in di- 
ameter. Imagine a man going about with 
a box of them on his person! The mouth- 
piece is bamboo and the wrapper is a leaf 
of the banana-tree. If the contents were 
all tobacco the smoking of them would 
be a crime, for Burmese tobacco is strong 
enough to lift a ship. But three-quarters 
of the filling mixture is of harmless 
herbs. One Burmese cigarette burns for 
two hours or more. Men, women, and 
children smoke them; I am afraid to say 
how early some of the children begin. 
It is conclusive evidence of the harmless, 
beneficent nature of the herbs with which 
the tohacco is ameliorated that the aver- 
age Burmese constitution is exceedingly 
rugged and the health of the country is 
above par. Nowhere else in the East is a 
people so well nourished. Mongolians are 
usually healthy, but on the whole these 
are the healthiest of Mongolians. 

The Burmese cheroot, a cylinder about 
the size of your little finger and some- 
what longer, seems made chiefly for ex- 
port. It is like the little girl with the 


curl, only it is horrid most of the time. 
The good cheroots are reserved for spe 
cial customers and wealthy British and 
Chinese merchants. You can get them 
made to order, but you cannot buy them 
in the shops. The cheroots that you buy 
in the market are as black as your hat, 
oily as lard and stronger than sin. One 
of them will lay out the unwary Euro 
pean, unless his constitution be of iron. 
A few years ago the British government 
imported an American (from Kentucky, 
they say) to show the Burmese how to 
eure their tobacco so that it should not 
cause fits when smoked. I made diligent 
inquiry as to the results of the Ameri 
ean’s labors. One half of the witnesses 
said that his methods had produced all 
the good tobacco grown in Burma, and 
the other half said he made no differ- 
ence, for as soon as he was gone the 
natives returned to the old way. I wish 
I knew. 

The Burmese woman not only manages 
all the material interests of her house- 
hold, but she keeps the Buddhist faith in- 
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tact. Without her influence it may be 
doubted if John Burman would care very 
much. He is toc indolent and too fond 
of his ease in smooth water. But the 
women are strict in their performance of 
religious duties; you can see them at all 
hours praying in the shrines where not 
often you see the men. If this theory 
about the women is correct, it is won- 
derful testimony to their strength of 
mind, for Buddhism in Burma is rock- 
ribbed and apparently unassailable; and 
then, in the last analysis, it must be to 
the women that we owe the beautiful pa- 
godas, the excellent monasteries and the 
gemlike shrines that dot this pleasant 
country. It is not only the huge Shwe 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon, nor the Ar- 
rakan at Mandalay, that attests the tre- 
mendous power of Buddhism, though the 
gold on the Shwe Dagon be all it is said 
to be, and though the gifts of the pious 
at Arrakan pass ready belief. Every 
town, every village, every hamlet has its 
reminder of Nirvana and the way thither. 
Sometimes every hill shoulder, which- 
ever way you look, bears one; sometimes 
a village will show literally as many 
pagodas as houses. Since more merit lies 
in building new than in repairing old 
pagodas, and since neglect and the climate 
have dealt sadly with many, the bright 
new and forlorn old pagodas often 
encroach upon one another in the same 
village; but of that no matter. The 
pagoda usually contains nothing and 
shelters nothing. Its one significance is 
to remind mankind of lofty thoughts 
and purer ways. The shrines, mon- 
asteries, and meeting- places are quite 
different from the pagoda, though often 
near at hand. Buddhism is at its best 
and purest in Burma; thither Buddhists 
make pilgrimages from distant lands, 
and many of the monasteries have good 
collections of the sacred books and 
writings of the faith. 

Monastic architecture here has the one 
general plan of stories diminishing one 
above another until the top is reached in 
a mere point; but the carvings vary the 
design, and the richest monasteries have 
much gold-leaf adornment within. The 
monastery is a great matter in Burma. 
As in European countries every young 
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man must undergo military training, so 
here every young man must pass a cer- 
tain time in a monastery and even serve 
as a priest, going about with his one gar- 
ment of coarse silk and his head closely 
shaven. Buddhist priests receive no sal- 
ary, and are supported by the charity and 
the gifts of the faithful; hence the beg- 
ging-bowl, an indispensable part of every 
priest’s outfit. The young men are edu- 
cated in the monasteries; but the girls, 
too, have schools, and illiteracy is com- 
paratively rare among the Burmese prop- 
er. There was one of the girls’ schools 
at Myanong, as in other towns, but this I 
remember particularly because of the dig- 
nified port of the old schoolmaster .as in 
huge spectacles he trundled up and down 
his unwalled schoolroom. On the floor the 
little girls knelt in straight rows, each 
with her text-book before her; and cease- 
lessly in concert, at the tops of their shrill 
voices, all recited their lessons. It seemed 
strange enough, amd yet I recalled that I 
had known something of the kind in a 
board-school in London. The uproar was 
great, but the students evidently were ob- 
livious of it. 

Through the narrow Bassein creek, al- 
most in sight of the sea, to the Rangoon 
River and the city of the Shwe Dagon, 
——for Rangoon is not on the Irrawaddy. 
No more bustling place shall you find in 
the torrid zones, nor one of more ex- 
traordinary growth. Fifty or sixty years 
ago it was only a fishing-village, and now 
behold an imperial city of 260,000 inhab- 
itants, growing like a boom town of the 
West, the mistress of the vast riches of 
golden Burma. All the world is repre- 
sented in its marts; Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus, English, Americans, Germans, 
Russians, stray folk from all about Eu- 
rope, jostle in the wide airy streets. The 
native element seems submerged by this 
alien flood that rises week by week as the 
steamers land their thousands of Hindu 
coolies. Hindu and Jain temples and 
Mohammedan mosques begin to mingle 
with the pagodas. The invasion is sweep- 
ing up the Irrawaddy; you see Hindus in 
all the larger towns. Destiny, opium im- 
ports and foreign domination seem to 
point to Burmese annihilation, and on 
the whole it seems a pity. 
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The Unlit Lamp 


BY MAUDE L. RADFORD 


R. JOHN BRYCE told himself 
that it was a mere matter of 


business. He was responding 
to a call for consultation in an inmsignifi- 
cant ease back in the little town whence 
he had emerged, an ambitious country 
boy, some thirty years before. He felt 
perhaps a tinge of curiosity mingled 
with the elation that comes from pa- 
tronage,—he would waive the customary 
fee. <A slight smile curved his gray 
mustache, and he gazed fixedly over his 
paper out of the window at the slow- 
flying landscape. Suddenly he straight- 
ened with a start; something in the 
curves of the insignificant hills, the 
willow- marked streams, seemed  fa- 
miliar; something knocked upon his 
heart surprisingly, unreasonably. And 
then he knew: forgotten all these years, 
those hills were home; they had grown 
into his boy’s life, they were there still, 
part and parcel of that life that never 
dies out of us. Presently he dropped his 
paper excitedly; there was Hickory Tree 
Triangle where he had gone nutting every 
autumn when he was a child; and there 
the high rusty-red barn on Hawkins’ 
Corner where he went to his first dance. 

When the train stopped he collected 
his bags and got out on the small 
weather-beaten platform. It seemed to 
him that time must have stood still. 
There was the same irregular semicircle 
of men and boys in faded blue jeans 
staring at the passengers as they had 
stared at him when he boarded the out- 
going train thirty years before. The 
ticket-agent, a little better dressed, 
leaned in the doorway of the station; 
behind him Bryce caught a glimpse of 
a rusty balloon-shaped stove. At one 
side stood two or three mud-spattered 
vehicles drawn by placid horses. 

As the doctor looked about him, a 
fresh-faced man with a professional air, 
which he seemed to wear half diffidently, 
came quickly down the platform. 


AND HARRIETT CRANDALL 


“This must be Dr. Bryce,” he said. 
with a shy welcoming smile. “TI’y 
Craye.” 

3ryce held out his hand. 

“T am very glad to meet you, Dr 
Craye.” 

“Well, it’s a pleasure to us that 
you’ve come,” replied Craye. “ Lots ot 
the old people about here remember you. 
You must have left before my time, but 
my wife’s father knows all about you. 
That all your baggage? We'll go right 
up to the house. Mrs. Craye wouldn’t 
hear of my letting you stay in the hotel: 
she knows what their kitchen’s like.” 

Bryce hesitated. “I mustn’t put you 
to such trouble,” he began. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Craye, 
heartily; “no trouble at all, and you'll 
be just as free as if you were at home.” 

Bryce yielded; he knew the discom- 
fort of small country hotels. Craye led 
the way to his neat carriage, at the back 
of the station. 

“T’ve just got new rubber tires,” he 
said, as Bryce climbed over the wheel: 
“guess you'll find it comfortable riding.” 

He jumped in beside the older man 
and clicked to the horse. 

Bryce looked about him curiously. 
There was an air of slackness and 
sordidness about the little gray and red 
buildings near the station. They look- 
ed like sick creatures that had crawled 
hopelessly to this spot, and hopelessly 
had stayed. Always they had depressed 
him; in his boyhood days he had hated 
them as a symbol of the dreariness of 
his own life. 

But presently they turned into the 
wide “main” street, shaded on both 
sides by elms drooping their branches 
in great sweeping lines. He had for- 
gotten how beautiful they were; they 
atoned for the little, badly painted shops 
behind them. There were the same un- 
tidy window displays, the same lack- 
lustre loafers. 
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“There is old Jim Ayres in front of 
his store,” Bryce exclaimed, as_ they 
passed a blue-shirted humped figure sit- 
ting on a barrel in front of a grocery- 
store. 

“(Guess it’s the old man’s son,” sug- 
gested Craye. “Town look the same?” 

“Yes,” said Bryce, absently. 

“This here is Bryce’s Lane,” said 
Craye, as they turned down a narrow 
street. “ Named after your folks?” 

Bryce’s lips curved in a bitter smile. 
Bryce’s Lane! How often, when the 
children had jeered at him for his 
drunken father, he had taken a kind of 
comfort in the fact that once at least 
his people were respected and had had 
streets named after them! 

There stood the old brown house in 
which he had been born, deserted and 
drooping. Long ago gone for debts, no 
one had cared to buy it and try to make 
a home of it. It had never been a home, 
he reflected; just a place to house people. 
Across a field he caught a glimpse of a 
green roof. He drew a quick sighing 
breath. Once he had worn a path over 
the field that lay between his house and 
that other. 

“Tittle tired, aren’t you?” asked 
Craye. “ We'll soon be there.” 

“What is the name of the person in 
whose ease you have called me?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Mrs. Tarrant—James  Tarrant’s 
widow. Don’t remember him, hardly, do 
you?” 

“James Tarrant,” he repeated slowly; 
“ves, IT remember him. He was the 
teacher in the school when I was a boy, 
and then, later, he became a farmer.” 

His voice trailed into silence. Yes, 
he remembered; James Tarrant had mar- 
ried Mary Mason, her sister — Amelia’s 
sister. The wedding had taken place 
just two years before he had gone away. 
He remembered how pretty Amelia had 
looked in her white dress with cherry rib- 
bons about her waist and neck, her little 
brown curls slipping out upon her fore- 
head, one after another. Those curls 
were like her laugh and her hopefulness; 
nothing could constrain them. 

“Well,” said Craye, in a consciously 
indifferent tone, “that’s my house there, 
the white one.” 

“Tt’s very pretty,” Bryce said, me- 
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chanically; “a fine porch, and a—a very 
pretty situation.” 

Craye’s simple face glowed. 

“Well, we like it,” he replied. 

The commonplace white house was 
fronted by a plot of grass defined by a 
foot-wide border of nasturtiums and pe- 
tunias. In the exact centre was a plaster 
fountain, not in running order, repre- 
senting two plump cupids under a 
curled-over plantain leaf. 

But Bryce felt that the simplicity and 
kindness of the household gave it all the 
distinction it needed when little Mrs. 
Craye came forward out of the kitchen, 
an odor of fried chicken wafted after 
her. She carried a plump baby, whom 
she shifted to her left arm so that she 
might shake hands with Bryce. 

“How do you do, sir? Please excuse 
my having baby—take her, Charlie; she 
wants to go to you—but she’s always 
restless just before supper-time and has 
to be carried. Charlie, you show Doctor 
to his room, and Ill get supper on in a 
minute.” And the white-clad figure 
turned towards the kitchen with the free 
step that means content. 

“T haven’t smelt anything like this 
in thirty years,” Bryce called after her. 
“T warn you, Mrs. Craye, that my appe- 
tite is growing.” 

“That’s right,” she said, pausing. 
“The one thing my father could remem- 
ber when I asked him what your folks 
liked to eat, was fried chicken. ‘ The 
Bryces had it in season and out,’ he 
says; ‘fried pretty brown, but not too 
brown.’ So I fixed it myself.” 

“You’re very good.” 

Bryce went up to his room with all 
sorts of remembrances tugging at his 
heart. He had forgotten how kind and 
simple country people are; how much 
trouble they are ready to take for one, 
and how genuinely democratic they are. 
This little Mrs. Craye was not thinking 
of him as the great city doctor come 
hundreds of miles to exhibit his skill in 
a difficult case; to her he was a guest 
whom she wanted to make comfortable. 

When he went down-stairs she was put- 
ting the finishing touches to her table. 

“Tl have to wait on you myself,” she 
said; “I’m not going to keep a hired 
girl till we get the house all paid for. 
Now, Charlie—” 
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Bryee unfolded his napkin; then, 
aware of a pause, he looked up. They 
were waiting till he should have finished; 
of course, Craye was going to say grace. 

He bent his head and listened to the 
simple blessing, the first he had heard 
in a generation. After he had been 
helped to fried chicken, fried potatoes, 
and hot biseuit, food which he had long 
since forbidden himself in the city, but 
which here seemed proper healthful fare, 
Mrs. Craye asked: 

“Has Charlie told you all about Mrs. 
Tarrant ?” 

“He wrote me about most of the 
symptoms, I believe,” replied Bryce. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” Mrs. Craye 
said; “but all that she’s done for this 
town.” 

“We haven’t discussed it on the 
human side.” 

“We want she should be cured,” Mrs. 
Craye said, wistfully; “she’s done so 
much for us all, we want her to enjoy 
life a little herself.” 

“T ean’t seem to make Mary see that 
if there isn’t much chance, you can’t do 
much,” said Craye, half apologetically; 
“she seems to think that just because 
Mrs. Tarrant deserves to live and be 
happy, she must.” 

“T guess I oughtn’t to be spoiling 
Doetor’s supper talking of it,” Mrs. 
Craye said, remorsefully; “ but our baby 
would have died except for her, even if 
its Poppa is a doctor.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Craye. 

“Pass Doctor the biscuits, Charlie. 
She’s the most wonderful nurse ever 
was,” Mrs. Craye went on; “she’s born 
to it. Queer thing, she always seems to 
feel when she’s needed. Charlie has 
never sent for her that she wasn’t up 
and dressed and ready. Isn’t that so?” 

“Pretty nearly always,” Craye replied. 

“When I was a boy,” mused Bryce, 
“there was always nursing going on in 
this town, formally and_ informally. 
Half the young women had sick or 
elderly relatives to take care of, to give 
their youth to.” 

“T guess it’s that way yet,” said 
Craye. 

“Old people don’t live so long in the 
city, I guess,” his wife remarked. 
“Well, Mrs. Tarrant had enough of her 
own folks to nurse as well as strangers. 








Why, she’s never gone anywhere, and 
always wanted to travel, too. I guess, 
Doctor, you just have to cure her.” 

“Tll do my best,” Bryce returned 
earnestly. 

He had ceased to look on Mrs. Tar- 
rant merely as a case. He had come 
back to do what he could for old friends 
and neighbors. A sense of personal in- 
terest was strange and _ stimulating. 
After Mrs. Craye found out that he 
would eat no more, she said: 

“Now, Doctor, we want you should 
feel at home, Charlie and I, and we 
wonder if you’d like to walk around 
town? You can go alone, or with 
Charlie, or sit here on the porch, or he'll 
take you for a drive, whichever you 
prefer.” 

Bryce looked from her kind little face 
to Craye’s. 

“Perhaps your husband and I can 
have a chat later on,” he said; “but I 
think I should like to look about alone.” 

Craye’s face lighted; he wanted Bryce 
to be free, but his simple heart could 
not but feel flattered at the thought of 
a little talk with his famous confrére. 

“Oh, never mind me,” he said, 
heartily; “you just stay out as late as 
you like. I'll be sitting up for you.” 

Bryce found his hat and passed down 
the cement walk. When he looked back 
from the gate, they were both standing 
in the doorway, the baby in Mrs. Craye’s 
arms. She waved its little right hand 
at him, and he took off his hat and 
waved back. 

Twilight was beginning, and as he 
strolled down the street he saw girls in 
white dresses sitting on porches, and 
young men turning in at the various 
houses or sitting on the steps. Some 
girl was singing a song popular in his 
city six months before, but the young 
voice made it fresh to him. He reached 
Bryce’s Lane, and stood for some time 
looking at the sunken brown house 
which had harbored his restless boy- 
hood. No wonder, he thought, that he 
had never cared to return to it. 

He searched for the path across the 
field; it was still there; he wondered if 
the feet of other lovers kept it fresh. 
The green roof was darkening in the 
early twilight. Amelia had always liked 
the color, he recalled. She had said that 
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if nature preferred it, that was a good 
precedent. He elimbed the fence, and 
stood looking at the cottage among the 
trees. The porch of the house was hid- 
den by the foliage, but young voices 
floated out to him. He wondered if 
Amelia were married; was she living 
here still? Just as probably she had sold 
the house or rented it; perhaps her 
father had not left it to her at all, but 
had willed it to James Tarrant’s wife. 
He remembered the bent, querulous old 
man. Amelia had been one of those who 
cheerfully offered up her youth a sacri- 
fice to age. How rarely she could be 
spared to go for walks with him to 
Lover’s Lane. 

Lover’s Lane! He turned down the 
road towards it, hurrying to reach it be- 
fore the darkness should quite come. 
Just a long narrow road of green—lilae 
bushes, sycamores, and oaks thick at the 
sides. In the spring, when the young 
lilacs broke into a tender lavender mist, 
those who were brave in love walked to- 
gether there. They were above the 
crude teasing of their companions, and 
perhaps that was why no word was ever 
said that could disturb the sacred ten- 
derness of those to whom Lover’s Lane 
belonged by love’s right. 

The green was glooming to black 
when he reached the Lane. He had just 
time to find the white stone near the 
little Bubbling Spring where he and 
Amelia had come the night before he 
had gone away. He sat down heavily 
like a man who has been running. He 
was quite alone, and there was no sound 
in the place except the muffled ripple of 
thin water. He took off his hat and felt 
the cool moist air of spring. He picked 
up some cool pebbles from the brook 
and dropped them from one hand to the 
other, mechanically. 

He was a successful man, but all his 
life he realized he had lacked something 
—not Amelia alone, but the right to be 
loved. She had said that she could not 
leave her old father and uncle; that she 
must not let herself think of love — she 
must not, did not love him. He had not 
believed her. He had thought that she 
did love him, but not considering her- 
self free, she would not hurt him and 
herself by confessing the truth. 

He remembered the impatient pain of 
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that night of parting; but then there 
had been no sense of defeat, and to-night 
defeat had been born. Then he had had 
a heart of courage. He would conquer; 
he would return soon with money and 
fame and take her away with him. 
Success must come to his youth—suc- 
cess in every sort. And to-night he was 
rich, famous; he had conquered, but he 
had been defeated; for youth was gone 
and youth’s right to love and to be loved. 
Even the simple Crayes had it; per- 
haps Amelia herself had it; but he had 
missed what he had never till now felt 
the lack of. 

He could see again the slim young 
figure in its quaint flounced dress, the 
little brown curls slipping out of the 
prim net that confined her coils of hair. 
Her deep blue eyes were full of irre- 
pressible smiles; and her laugh! Could 
time or care ever dull the joyousness of 
that laugh! 

Why had he not come back? He 
pondered forgotten reasons. She had 
forbidden it, he remembered, and at 
first there was hurt pride, and then the 
insistent demands of his work, and 
finally indifference. No doubt if he 
should see her now he would wonder at 
the fervors of his youth. But it was not 
of the present Amelia that he thought. 
What did it matter what farmer she had 
married? He was mourning the irre- 
vocable right that his youth should have 
won to love and to be loved. Amelia’s 
slim figure stood among the trunks of 
the sycamores, and pointed him back 
sadly along the lost years. 

No one came. He wondered if ever a 
sad lover walked alone in the Lane, or 
if some magic kept it for happy lovers 
who, grown into placid married people, 
silently cherished the memory of it, and 
sometime sympathetically watched their 
own children taking their first shy walks 
here. He shivered a little as he rose to 
go. There was no place here for one 
who could no longer dream. 

He felt strangely lonely as he walked 
briskly back past the houses where the 
white dresses of the women showed 
dimly among the shadows of the 
porches. These people had not gone 
away to seek their fortunes, to conquer 
whatever they wanted from life; they 
had stayed by their own doors, and life 
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had come to them and poured her riches 
in their laps. 

Craye was sitting on the steps, the red 
disk of his cigar making a little wel- 
coming spot of color. He hurried down 
the walk to meet his guest. 

“You must be tired,” he said, anxious- 
ly; “I guess you’d better go right up 
to bed.” 

“Perhaps [ 


wearily. 


had,” returned Bryce, 

Craye was disappointed. 

“T wouldn’t keep you up for worlds,” 
he said, regretfully. 

“Perhaps you will let me stay till the 
afternoon train to-morrow,” said Bryce; 
“T can drive about with you—” 

“Oh, will you?” cried the young man, 
eagerly; “that would be great for me.” 

Bryce went to his room—a_ typical 
country bedroom: yellow oak furniture, 
white muslin hangings, 


curtains and 


and cheap lithographs on the walls; but 
it was clean, and in some way homelike. 
In the night a ery from the baby, soon 
hushed, woke him, and he opened his 
a world of radiant moonlight, 
turned on his pillow, and slept again. 


eyes on 


In the morning he woke late—as alert 
and sure as ever he had been in his life. 
He willed to keep his mind away from 
the fact that he had come home; he was 
his keen professional self. Even Mrs. 
Craye, charming with her baby and her 
country breakfast, could not touch his 
Craye felt it, and after the meal 
was over, and the two men were on the 
front porch, he plunged at once into a 
diseussion of Mrs. Tarrant’s He 
was afraid she could not live long; the 
question was, would an operation pro- 
long her life sufficiently to make the 
risk worth taking? Bryce liked the 
young man’s deferential way of stating 
his diagnosis. 


mood. 


case, 


“You said she would be ready for us 
at any time?” he asked, rising. “ Shall 
we not go now?” 

Craye responded with alacrity. 

“She'll be glad to get it over, and her 
friends will know,” he said; 
“*tien’t worth while driving; just three 
blocks from here.” 

He into the house to get their 
cases and to tell his little wife good-by. 

“T guess the neighbors are interested,” 
he said, indicating the heads at 


want to 


went 


win- 
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dows and doors as they passed. “ They'd 
all like to see Mrs. Tarrant well.” 

Mrs. Tarrant’s was a green fran 
house, set back from the street and well 
hidden by trees. 

“ Looks like a place where there ought 
to be lots of people,” Craye said, as they 
walked up the gravel path; “but she 
lives alone, except for a hired girl.” 

They entered without knocking, and 
going up the steep staircase, stopped at 
the door of the south room. Craye 
tapped. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 

Craye entered first, his 
blocking Bryce’s view. 

“Good day, Mrs. Tarrant. 
Dr. Bryce to see you,” 
fully. 

And then Bryce saw her. The brown 
hair was gray, but little thin curls stil! 
strayed away from its coils. The blue 
eyes were faded, but they still wore their 
look of hope. 

“ Amelia! 
mered. 

“Amelia Tarrant,” she corrected; “I 
married James some time after 
died. Hadn’t you heard?” 

“N-no; I got very little news from 
home,” he answered, confusedly. 

“We were more attentive to you,” sh 
said, smiling; “we've heard all 
you for years—haven’t we, 
Craye ?” 

“We certainly have,” Craye returned. 

Bryce looked about the darkened 
room; the walls were soft green, the 
color Amelia loved, and the furniture 
willow. Always she tried to bring 
nature as close to her as she could. She 
followed his glance. 

“Does it seem dull in here, John? 
The light hurt my Don’t 
want to get your examination over? 
Then we can gossip. There is so much 
I want to ask you about.” 

Bryce silent a few moments, 
turning over the books on her table. 
Then he looked up with a slight squar- 
ing of his shoulders, and an alert tension 
of his brows and jaw. He was again the 
man of impersonal science. 

When it was over, with a few cheerful 
words to Amelia, the two men went 
down-stairs into her little parlor. 

“ Well?” asked Craye. 
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Brvee shook his head. 

“Tt is just as you said; no hope, of 
ourse. Suppose we leave the question 

an operation to her. Without it, she 
mnot live more than a year.” 

‘Not two, you think?” 

“Possibly two when one considers her 
domitable hopefulness,” Bryce  re- 
turned. “ Let us leave it to her.” 

‘You think we had better?’ hesitated 
Craye. “Her friends will gladly pay 
u for the operation—” 

Bryce laughed a little drearily. 

“Did you ever know Amelia Mason— 
‘irs. Tarrant—to let any one else manage 
her life for her? She would find us out, 


1 


(raye. 

‘I didn’t know she was a friend of 

irs,” said Craye, irrelevantly. “ You 
thought she was the first wife, didn’t 
you! Well, she brought up all the first 
wife’s children. I don’t see that they’ve 
ever helped her much since.” 

‘T think I shall go up again,” Bryce 
said. 

“You'll tell her, then ?”’ 

“Yes; don’t wait for me.” 

“ All right. Come back any time you 
like, sir.” 

Craye went out, and Bryce slowly 
mounted the stairs to the south room. 

“Well, John, you have been long 
enough over your silly consultation,” 
Amelia said, gayly. 

He sat down by the bed and said, 
gently, “ Are you tired, Millie?” 

The old name slipped unconsciously 
from his lips. She smiled. 

“ Nobody’s ealled me that for twenty 
years,” she said. “James called me 
‘Amelia’ and the children ‘ Auntie.’ 
No, I’m not tired. You’d better tell me, 
but I know already.” 

She listened as he told her painfully. 

“So I'll live maybe a year if I don’t 
have the operation, and maybe two years 
if I do. Dear me, John, I don’t mind 
hearing it. Will you pull down the 
blind, please? You and Charlie forgot 
and left it up when you went down- 
stairs.” 

He obeyed and again took his seat be- 
side her. For a little time they said 
nothing. He looked at her face, younger 
in the subdued light, and saw that it had 
grown grave. One white hand lay on 
the white coverlid, still—and Amelia’s 
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hands had always been in motion. As 
he looked about the darkened room with 
its green walls, that strange forgotten 
mood came back to him. The Amelia 
he used to know had been the cheerful 
woman chatting to himself and Craye; 
but now there was a new expression in 
the blue eyes that looked up searchingly 
at him. It was the look of a woman 
who had suffered and who understood. 
The gayety of the girl was gone; in some 
way he knew it was a mask that was to 
be taken away between them two only. 
He glanced at the pictures on her walls; 
serene beautiful pictures—pictures of 
fulfilment. His hand, moving restlessly 
on the table, swept against one or two 
good books. The simple people of the 
town knew the service of her body, but 
from some other source Amelia must 
have fed her mind and soul. 

He turned back to her a face of sor- 
row and of pity. 

“Oh, Millie; oh, Millie!” he said, and 
took her hand softly. 

Tears rose to her eyes, and yet the 
look in them was not unhappy. 

“ A long, long road it has been, John,” 
she said. 

And they had not travelled it to- 
gether! 

He pressed her hand suddenly. 

“Did you love him so much better 
than you did me, Millie? If I had come 
back—oh, I should have come back.” 

She looked at him half wonderingly. 

“Ah, you don’t understand, quite. I 
don’t know, John dear. I think if I 
had been free I should have come to 
love you, but I was never really free.” 

He looked at her, puzzled, and she 
shook her head impatiently, so that some 
frail gray curls slipped upon her temples. 

“You see, after sister died, I moved 
father up to James’s house and took care 
of them all. A little more than a year 
later father died, and it seemed best 
for the children’s sake to marry James.” 

“Oh, Millie!” he said; “and I might 
have come back.” 

“T don’t know that it would have 
made any difference,” she said, mus- 
ingly. “It seemed as if the gift of love 
was never there for me to take. There 
were always—duties. James always 
loved sister, and not me; I knew that, 
always; if he woke suddenly in the 
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night he spoke her name. I don’t think 
it occurred to me to do anything but 
just go on day by day taking care of the 
children and James. It seemed as if 
I did my work in the present, but there 
always—in the future—” 

She looked far beyond him, and he 
wondered what vision she saw. 

“Long ago—you should have gone 
with me long ago,” he said. 

She did not seem to hear him, as she 
lay with a beautiful young smile on her 
face. He had seen such a look on the 
faces of girls in Lover’s Lane; a smile 
for love rather than for the actual lover. 

“T’ve seen a lot of sorrow and happi- 
ness going on in the lives about me, 
John,” she said; “I was just a spec- 
tator, you know. And there’s always 
something wrong about the lives that 
love has been left out of; even if it 
brings nothing but sorrow, every one has 
a right to love and to be loved.” 

He started; his own thought meeting 
him! 

“T’ve been coming closer and closer 
to the other rim of my life,” she said, 
with a little smile. “I guess I’m about 
through.” 

The dull shadows of the room seemed 
to pulsate with silence. At length he 
turned a questioning face upon her— 
this man who had sat by so many a 
death-bed; and there was a_ strange 
weight in his words. 

“Tell me,” he said; “ you’ve lived so 
that your vision must be clear: are you 
sure of another life?” 

She smiled at him. 

“Oh, I don’t think much of what 
we’ve been taught, John. It all seems 
just words—words. I think of all the 
suffering, the grief, the pain of those 
who have loved and have not been loved, 


and those that have been hurt by lov: 
and I don’t understand. But, Joh 
there’s one thing I know,” and sh 
touched his hand lightly, “ God is good 
and I’m sure, sure that there will be an 
other life for those who have neve 
loved. They'll have another chance 
Oh no, I’m not afraid to die. I’m sur 
—sure.” " 

Something in the man’s throat hurt 
him, and he drew a sharp breath. Sh 
put out her other hand and clasped his 
fingers. - 

“ And we haven’t been unhappy, either 
of us,” she went on. 

“No, no; not so unhappy as some of 
those who have had love.” 

“Ah, but I’d have changed places,” 
she murmured. 

They fell into silence. The minutes 
went by for both of them in a kind of 
sad peace. He had a sudden irrelevant 
thought of the life that waited for him— 
letters, invitations, the strenuous work 
of his profession. In a few hours he 
would be back again in the swift old 
current, and she would lie here quietly 
waiting (for he knew without question 
what her choice would be), waiting with 
the look of indestructible hope in her 
eyes. 

The sun went under a cloud and the 
room became suddenly darker. Amelia 
turned her head with a sigh. 

“TI suppose I’m tired. Stay with me, 
John, till I go to sleep. I don’t want to 
see you go. I don’t like partings.” 

She shut her eyes; presently sh 
breathed more deeply, and her light 
grasp on his hand slackened. He with- 
drew his fingers softly, and leaning over 
her, smoothed the little curls that he - 
had touched only once, long ago, in 
Lover’s Lane. 
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It grew rapidly upon us after we had 
admitted the thing, and with it developed 
a gentle tolerance of the postponing pro- 
clivities of those around us. We 
toward the chambermaid 
who waved her hand airily as the only 


bore 
malice 
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response to our demand for towels while 
the water dried upon our faces; nothing 
but the choicest of English was expend- 
d upon the boy who earried off the gen- 
tleman chauffeur’s puttees and _ forgot 
vhere he had hidden them (the pitiful 
bare expanse from knicker to sock top 
was nothing to the boy): and we aban- 
doned the black looks we were wont to 
east at the patron of the inn, who in 
variably delaved in making out his bill 
intil the motor was pounding at the door. 

A eause for congratulation that did 
much to allay any 
pangs of conscience 
was the excellence 

our intentions 
we expected to do 
better things when 
we got farther on, 
to-morrow, or to 
morrow, or 
morrow. 

I remember hov 
eagerly (for Ma 
fianites) we entered 
Alieante, after 
crossing the map 

Spain with un 
sullied not book 
and a sketching pad 
free from all im- 
pressionistic ree 
ords. We we re con 
sic rably behind in 
our schedule, Oow- 
ing, not to our dif- 

ilty in arriving 
at a town, but to 
our difficulty in get- 
ting away from it. 
The morning was 
so pleasant for 
lazily sleeping, the 
afternoon so short 
a decent run, 
night so vibrant 
promenading 
Spaniards, that— 
well—the morning 





was pleasant for 
lazily sleeping. But 
all this dalliance 
was to cease at Ali- 
cante. Alphabetie- 
ally speaking, the 
town suggested a 


commencement; who could have struggled 
against the M of Malaga or S of Seville? 
Alicante was a beginning—a beginning 
of real endeavor, real results, and the 
Spanish Riviera. 

We had decided to eall the strip of 
Mediterranean coast running from Ali- 
cante to Barcelona by this name, for the 
reason that Spain had as much right to 
a Riviera as France or Italy. We felt 
that we were justified in this claim when 
we discovered palm-trees waving a wel- 
come to us as we neared the coast, and 
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1 ch r, matter the voma vou will probably walk up 
: re e better than down with your grandmother, while 4 
the beginning husband or yvour father sits at the caf 
Phi t t to do in Aheant | have sometimes felt very lonely at th 
O; nder the palms of the little tables; but they have seemed pret 
\] t s ng the water’s erable to the cool stare of the don as | 
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this star I 
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it they are unr 4 
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i" evening's sense- 
iE less parading 
ii The Spanish 
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Tie most polished 
ik 
hii! gentleman in the 
1 world, but the 
provineial dandy 
1] is not a pleasant 
person. He does 
ni not limit himself 
to admiring one 
; (which might be 
; endured); he 
laughs at one. 
: Since the foreign 
1 city hat is differ 
cf ent from the Span- 
iy L ish town hat, the 
} Spanish town hat 
laughs and points 
its finger; even a 
: lady hat will do 
Bi this. It never oc 
+} eurs to the Span 
| ish provineial 
head-gear that it 
is very funny, too 
that is beeause b 
a Spaniard is un : 
der it, and there- : 
. fore it must be 4 
\) right: vet, if the 
; foreign ‘itv. hat 
it laughed, the re- 














sentment would 
he deep. 

Spain is a land 
of eontrasts. 
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driven to the point of laughing k 

and pointing retaliating fingers at the 
gazing populace, something very beauti 
ful always happens, and one forgets about 
the finger of scorn and wipes one’s eyes 
surreptitiously. It took a fine, big po 
liceman to remind me of my manners 
on one occasion in Alicante. I found 
him arresting a very feeble old woman, 
who was asking alms without a license. 
She sat upon the usual child’s chair, and 
she was loath to let it go but too weak to 
carry it. So the big policeman earried 
it for her, in one big hand, and sup- 
ported the tre mbling old crone with the 


other. Very slowly they went, stopping 
frequently for her to rest—the big police- 
man and the little chair and the old lady. 
So slowly that I, disereetly following 
them, was obliged to look into shop- 
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windows as though that was my only 
mission in life. And all the people on 
the streets who met them turned aside 
to gaze up the road fixedly at something 
imaginary, as though feeling “the old 
one’s” shame. When I finally reached 
the Municipal Building she was panting 
before the sergeant’s desk, and no one 
laughed at my hat when T made it un- 
derstood that T would pay for the license. 
I shook hands with the department and 
was courteously escorted to the hotel; 
but—mark the contrast—the change they 
gave me from my gold piece was bad! 
Owing to the head of our hotel having 
the key to the ease which contained the 
souvenir post-cards, we were delayed sev- 
eral days in Alicante. Tt was a point of 
honor with us that, in spite of our inertia 
over gasoline for the motor-car and such 
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trifles, we had never forgotten to mail 
from each place pictured evidence that 
we were having a better summer than our 
friends. We had given up by degrees 
any serious following of art and archi- 
tecture; we did not climb towers for 
the view, and we seldom entered a church 
except to cool off; but we inseribed post- 
eards nightly on the wabbly tables of the 
café, and it was upsetting for the head to 
go off and “dreenk somet’ings,” for two 
days, with the key in his pocket. 

If one asks at this point, “Could we 
have bought ecards elsewhere?” I do not 
hear hin The question is irre levant, and, 
as thoneh there were good in everything, 
the delay of the hotel man sent me to 
church. Or perhaps it was the persistent 
ery from the bells of San Nicolas which 
impelled me to follow the sound. The 
second peal started me flying up the 
street, with no other preparation than a 
scarf to cover my head. Since I was 
penniless, T tiptoed past the half-dozen 
blind beggars at the door, and, well pleased 
with my eraftiness, entered the gloom. 





LA PUERTA DE LAS ANIMAS) 


It was early, which was remarkable for 
a Mananite, but not to be regretted. I 
became immediately absorbed in the an- 
tics of a small boy in a red gown and a 
short white shirt effect, lace-trimmed, 
who bore all the earmarks of a disciple 
of Satan. He appeared first with a key 
as long as his arm, and proceeded to 
hippety-hop to the great bronze gate of 
the choir, which, after the fashion of 
Spanish churches, stood squarely in the 
centre of the nave and destroyed the 
vista. The key turned only by hanging 
to it, arms extended and much glorious 
swaving from side to side, after which the 
gate was thoroughly opened by clinging 
to the twisted serollwork and swinging 
back and forth. Clang, clang, clang, went 
the gate to and fro, and life was very 
beautiful, until a tall person in a white 
wig, purple gown, and wand appeared and 
poked him off. 

Unabashed, my imp hippety-hopped to 
the high altar, never forgetting the genu- 
flection as he passed and repassed; but, 
catching my admiring eyes fixed upon 
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him, from that time on he _ covertly 
vriggled his wicked little nose as he bent 
his pious little knee to the unseen Deity. 
His arrangement of the altar seemed 
correct to my untutored eye, although at 
the last moment, as a seale of tiny silver 
bells rang out sweetly and I caught the 
red glow of pric sts’ robes from the 
eloisters, the empurpled official rushed 
to the altar, whisked away one crucifix, 
put another in its place, made his wand 
once more feit upon the small demon, and 
returned in time to head the procession, 
accompanied by the magnificent roll of 
the organ. 

We left the next morning very early. 
We bad told the porter the night be- 


fore that we wished to do so, and since 


he was an Englishman, a remnant of a 
stranded cireus, he took us at our word, 
bundled down our luggage, and_ started 
us off before we could analyze our jarred 
sensibilities. The approach to Jativa 
which, with Aleoy and Jijona, although 
inland mountain towns, were firmly in- 
cluded as three of our cities of the 
Riviera) was across a fertile valley bril- 
liant with vineyards, and very welcome 
after climbing the usual steep range of 
hills which is part of every day’s motor- 
ing in Spain. 

Seen from the plain, the site of the 
town was astonishingly high. The vil- 
lage itself was blocked from view by a 
line of wall at the top of the mountain, 
flanked by turret towers, and impreg- 
nable in appearance to all living things 
but birds. The road, knowing a thing 
or two, however, kept on its uneven way 
until, having skirted the base of the hill, 
we found the inhabitants recklessly dis- 
tributing their dwellings all over the 
other side, as though, like a painted scene, 
the appearance of invulnerability was the 
only vital requirement. 

At the city gates we were met by 
Vicente and Camilla. Vicente appeared 
first upon our asking at the Customs for 
a nino to ride with us and direct us 
through the labyrinthine streets to the 
best inn. He was one of the vast body 
of children who sprang out of the ground 
to greet us, but he was singled out for 
a certain softness of the eye; and that a 
soft heart beat under his blue-checked 
smock was demonstrated by his hurried- 
ly seizing and depositing upon my as- 
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tonished self sister Camilla, that she, too, 
might enjoy the wonderful “ automovile.” 
As Vicente was comparatively clean, 
Camilla was superlatively dirty; one won- 
ders how, with but eight months to her 
credit, she could so industriously collect 
the soil of Jativa. She sat in my lap and 
crowed, and Vicente sat at my _ feet, 
beckoning on his companions who brought 
up the rear. 

In this manner we were annexed by 
the children of Jativa. For four days 
we were their diversion, followed, sur- 
rounded, and engulfed. The plague of 
the edible locust would have been pref- 
erable. We could have retaliated in a 
small way by eating the pests, but in 
modern Jativa (while the primeval in- 
stinets of cannibalism did reeur to us) 
we were obliged to limit our warfare 
to the simple expediency of the Eng- 
lish language. 

“Go back,” we shouted. 

“ Goback,” quacked the flock, follow- 
ine on; some, with an overdeveloped 
sense of humor, even adopted the waddling 
gait of the fowl we appeared to imitate. 
The dons of the city issued from their 
patios to hurl stones at our escort, and 
to apologize profusely to us for the bad 
manners of the nifos. “ The foreigner 
is not known in Jativa,” explained the 
dons; and to atone, in a measure, two 
of the municipal guard were detailed to 
keep clear the line of vision of the 
gentleman chauffeur when he_ wished 
to sketch. 

Our most valiant defendant, however, 
was Vicente. Tears of rage were in his 
soft eyes as he fought back his com- 
panions with his fierce little fists. To be 
sure, he did not use them well. The mild 
fighting of the Spaniard consists in vio- 
lently pushing his opponent around in 
a circle—a bit of Islamism which the 
Moor left behind. But Vicente did his 
best. For two days he was my brave 
knight. Too shy to speak, but his hand 
proudly in mine, he led me through the 
winding ways of the ancient town. Then 
I committed the unpardonable sin; with 
his patched smock and shabby sabots 
so much in evidenee, and grateful for 
his protection, I offered a piece of sil 
ver to the little boy of nine. Vicente 
looked at the silver and at me. His 
soft eyes flashed. Then, turning quickly, 
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ie flew up a twisted street. Staggered 

the strangeness of these people, I 
ran weakly in pursuit, but I never saw 
iim afterwards. 

Our landlord of the fonda did not pos- 
sess the sensitiveness of Vicente. The 
hour of our arrival was spent in a con- 
clave with his family, as they gathered 
around our motor-car in the courtyard 

gaze admiringly at its extreme red- 
ess and the yellowness of its brass. And 
while this employing of their country’s 
colors greatly endeared us to them, the 
eyident wealth of the owners of such a 
vay machine tempted Sefior Boniface to 
sundry raises of the usual hotel rate. 
Ile did this in the most dignified manner 
by ordering an aged servitor to our rooms 
to beg to inform us that a mistake had 
been made, and twenty cents daily must 
he added to our bill. After two such 
errors had been accepted by us and a 
third was heard coming up the stairs, 
we forestalled the aged servitor and sent 

im back again with the irretrievable 
mistake dying on his lips. 

Our host dismissed the subject as one 
eneath him, and heaped coals of fire 
on our heads by serving the best food we 
found on our travels. It was so good that 
travelling salesmen stopped over from 
train to train for the noonday dinner— 
one can say nothing more than that! 
The “feather drummer” from Madrid 
we had seen in Alicante; had shaken 
hands with him upon his departure, along 
with the string of servants, after the 
fashion of this democratic monarchy, 
and our meeting again was a matter 
of tremendous exchanges of felicitations 
and loud explanations to the table. 

We all became very friendly after 
that. The woollen gentleman of Barce- 
lona shared his especial wine with us; 
and the fan-dealer, who rode around the 
country on a motor-eycle, and with whom 
we had naturally a great deal in common. 
presented me with an extra long pin for 
the picking out of snails—which no one 
had ever used but himself! 

The gentleman chauffeur claimed our 
delay in leaving Jativa was due to the 
diffieulty in making sketches, and, liking 
the cooking myself, I did not argue the 
point. More than that (almost), the vil- 
lage has an architectural beauty that is 
absent in many of the Spanish towns, 
Vou. CXV.—No. 689.—87 
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and a charm that is shared by none. We 
eare little for the fact that this had once 
been the home of the Borja, or Borgia, 
family. Of what moment was the im- 
prisonment of Cwsar Borgia, in the castle 
high above the plaza, as compared to the 
nightly appearance in the plaza itself of 
a certain black-haired sefora wearing the 
high comb of her country, a true Carmen 
in type and a rare one, who shopped 
loudly in the market-place and exchanged 
smiling indecencies with the men before 
the posada? That this was the birth- 
place of the great painter Ribera searce- 
ly added to its attractiveness; but the 
photographs of his pictures hung bravely 
in the cathedral were a pathetic tribute 
of the poor little town to their revered 
citizen, and we swallowed down an ap- 
preciative knot in our throats. 

While Jativa owned not one Ribera, it 
possessed a cow. It was the first cow we 
had seen in Spain, and she had every 
right to be the haughty creature that she 
was. A girl led her about the plaza at 
dusk, milking a thimbleful of the rare 
beverage at the houses of the customers, 
and it is hard to say which of the three 
concerned was the most proud —the one 
who sold, the one who bought, or the 
one who gave the milk. She of the bovine 
race was decorated with an old chenille- 
fringed curtain and, as though that was 
not enough to boast of, pulled along the 
streets a very unruly but bouncing daugh- 
ter. The calf was tied to the tail of the 
cow by a rope, and had already learned 
the ineffable joy of hanging limp and be- 
ing dragged by her fond parent.  For- 
tunately, the rope was not too long for 
disciplinary purposes, and when exas- 
perated beyond all polite admonition, the 
cloven hoof of mother set daughter upon 
her feet once more. Charmed with these 
bucolic instances in the heart of a 
medieval city, we might never have es- 
caped but for the open contempt with 
which the woollen gentleman grew to re- 
gard us. With Barcelona, a real city and 
his city, straight ahead, how could we 
linger, was his daily ery. In our bliss- 
ful idleness we regretted that we had 
once flatteringly likened his alertness to 
the business man of our country. After 
that there was no enduring him; ma- 
fiana was hurled from his vocabulary, 
and relentlessly he drove us to our gay 
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red wagon; the hand-shaking began, con 


tinued, and eventually was finished; the 
guards cleared the streets of children 
(with no Vicente in their midst), and we 
jolted miserably away. 

The rest of the story is a pitiful one. 
The habit we had once decried, later ad- 
mitted with a sense of shame in Valencia, 
so overwhelmed us that only the remnant 
of a once strenuous pride forced us to 
conceal its ravages by offering a thin 
veiling of excuse for our delays. 

In Valencia the veiling was a strip of 
asphalt pavement. Perhaps, to a me- 
chanie who has driven a beloved motor- 
car over 800 miles of tortuous Spanish 
road-bed, a strip of asphalt pavement will 
seem as good a reason for delay as one 
could offer. It was nicely situated in 
the heart of the town; one could dash 
from any point along the way into a per 
fect thicket of historical localities and 
still keep his eve on his car. This being 
the case, we saw more of the city than we 
would ordinarily have done. Moreover, 
one could buy fans, and postal cards even, 
in the very shadow of delightful ancient 
towers. Two of great beauty were oc- 
tagonal in shape, and the design appealed 
particularly to our weak, many - sided 
dispositions. They were also extremely 
historical. On the site of one of these, 
the Miguelete, formerly stood a Moorish 
tower, and to the top of this the Cid once 
proudly led his wife, that she might view 
the lovely country he had wrested from 
the industrious Moriseos—and_ realize 
whom she had married. 

Valencia is known as the City of the 
Cid: and brought thus closely to the 
character, we made an effort to discover 
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by what glorious right was he among 

tenor’s operatic répertoire. Indeed, | 
fear the gentleman chauffeur (he pro 
tests, however) had long associated th 
character with a sort of youngish goat, 
and, | noticed, was considerably surprised 
to find El Cid a gallant Christian knight. 
who broke his vows and tortured Moors. 

It was on the fifth day in Valencia as 
we were slipping over our fine strip of 
asphalt gloomily discussing the necessity 
of driving on to Barcelona to-morrow, or 
to-morrow, or to-morrow—it was on the 
fifth day that something passed us, some 
thing chugging, leaving behind the scent 
of gasoline to assail our astonished nos 
trils, something we had not met through- 
out southern Spain—a motor-car in ae 
tion. Eyes fastened on this strange bird 
of passage, we followed on its trail, while 
all Valencia ran out to see two auto 
moviles “making the promenade.” On 
went the ear, out of the city, down to 
the wharfs, where lay a boat, steam up 
and pennant fiving, for the port of Barce 
lona. Silently we watched the stevedores 
run the majestic ear over the gang 
plank; bitterly we eyed the languid own 
er; gravely we gazed upon the _ bare 
mountain range that we must cross “ to- 
morrow.” Then the captain of the craft 
approached us. 

Six hours later, as the sun sank behind 
the bare mountains, the Jnfanta steamed 
from out the lower bay. Up in the bow 
of the ship, secured by hawsers, could be 
discerned two motor-cars. The evening 
was divine, and as we sat in our ac- 
customed places in lieu of steamer-chairs, 
we planned our course of action for to- 


morrow, or to-morrow, or to-morrow. 
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_ BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
a was * 
al I was one of those nights that some- the deep-set, glowing eyes, and of a white 
allo | times come to Georges: air without that lay like a broad band between the ui 
, - motion, sea serenely still. bronze of cheek and chin below and the ae | 
the . One by one the men coiled in their lines, iron gray of the thick hair above. At : 
mn : eft their berths by the vessel’s rail, salt- length, as he would have said himself, 
‘ent ed down the fish, went below, turned into he eased his sheets and let her run. 
nos 5 thie ir bunks, and soon were sleeping 
zh : soundly. All but three or four, who, with “Did you ever, when you were walking 
a the passenger, were not yet wearied; and along the street, hear a child utter some 1) 
sird hese presently began to wonder, and, foul word that he probably no more knew 
hile after a while, to venture guesses, as to the meaning of than if ’twas a bit of 
to when the skipper would come below. some foreign language’ Yes, of course. 
On ; They could hear him walking the quar- We all have; and never heard but what : 
i } ter, evidently striving to tread softly, but we felt not angry, altogether, but 
up ; clearly failing; for one who had a mind grieved and shocked to think of what an 
mits j to sleep, turning again in his bunk, cried upbringing that child was getting. Well, 
ae querulously, “1 wish the old man ’d get that was something like the way I felt 
ng out of those red-jacks.” to-night when up on deck young Russell, ' 
vn “ Tlush, boy,” interposed old Bob, who because some little thing went wrong, 
are knew the skipper longest; “something’s had to curse and swear and blaspheme as 
ho vexed him. He'll work it off, and then he did. He said things, and vat his age 
aft he'll come and tell us what it was about.” no more notion of the awful things he 
. And he came below at last. but not vet was saving than the little child that ut- 
nd H n his usual good temper. Plainly it was ters oaths on the street—oaths that he’s 
ed 5 as old Bob had said—something had vex- heard his elders using. I stopped Rus- 
ain ed him; and as nobody, as a rule, has sell, of course, after a while; but my 
= : much to say on a fishing-vessel while the mind’s been on it since. TI tell you I 
- P skipper is put out about anything, so don’t like it. T'd known young Russell’s 
. | now respectful silence held the cabin—  father—-shipmates we’d been for many a 
rs. held until, after the various uneasy move- year before he was lost; and thinking of 
ent ments and rumbling sighs which in him him up there while I was walking the 
: hetokened disappointment as well as vex- deck alone a while ago, I got to thinking 
ation, he at length settled into his chair of our own young days, and the Didymus 
" and began the preparations for the long- and that night which none of us who 
‘| delayed night smoke; whereat gentle were there will ever forget—the night 
| leading questions were inserted into the Eb Stone was struck down at the rail. 
silence, first by old Bob, then by the less Bob there was one of that crew, and he 
venturesome, all with a view to draw the too has been a changed man sinee. You 
master, who took no immediate heed, but never heard of that?” 
exactly eut the tobaeco and filled the The passenger had heard of it from a 
| howl, carefully tamped the brown weed dozen sources, but never a first-hand ver- 
i with his forefinger, and smartly drew the sion of it; and so, “ Never from one of 
: match across his thigh. the crew,” he answered now. 
- Pu-u-f-f! pu-u-f-f! pu-uff! puff! Grad- “Well, you'll hear it now from one 


ually he established a good draught; slow- who was there, and then you won’t won- 
ly the marks of annoyance faded from der, maybe, why I was so disturbed a 
his brow—which, incidentally, was a fine while ago. This time I speak of the 
brow, with noticeable development above Didymus was hand-lining on Georges 
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here, and those few of the crew now alive 


are a good many vears older than thes 
were then. Young fellows all we were, 
few of us more than twenty-tive, and 
proud of our notoriety as the most blas 
phemous crew that ever sailed out of 
Gleucester. To explain how that crew 
came to be that, would be a long sermon 
on one thing or another — hypocrisy 
mostly. They came from people who 
were more concerned that they should be 


‘ 
well thought of than that they should 
lo well. These young fellows 
weren't old enough then te have got to 
where they could separate the true from 
the false; and so, seeing their elders 
preaching one thing and practising an- 
other, they come to the way of thinking 
that what their elders preached, as well 
as their elders themselves, must be in the 
, w God too much 
they come to fear Him too little. And so 


with them “twas a daily riot of scoftine 


wrong From fearin 


cking what men should 


= 
held holy. Maybe some of them pre tend- 
ed to be worse than they were, after the 
manner ef young men; but there they 
were, that hard crew of the Didymus. 
“Well, this trip they were doing the 
usual things in the usual way, invoking 
the devil, defying the Almighty, profan- 
ing sacred things. A common thing with 
them when they went to their berths by 


the rail, before they hove over their line 


to fish, was t throw over a copper or a 
nickel— generally a copper, they coming 
mostly of thrifty ancestrv—and, as it 


dropped into the sea, to call by name the 
a » al a - 
particular power they had it in. mind to 
hes 


ridicule. ‘Come up out of the sea, you 
fork tailed Beelzebub,’ they'd eall, cast- 
ing in the coin, ‘and show us your horn- 
ed head till I clout it with an oar’; or, 
‘Come up, whoever You are that knows 


all and sees all, and seare me blue. as 
they say You can.” But that’s as muchas 
I dare repeat now, though one time they 
slipped off the end of my tongue as the 
swash off the rail of a rolling deck. 

‘And so it came to the night that Eb 
Stone came on deck, saving he ecouldn’t 
sleep, and guessed he’d fish for a while. 
There was nobody else awake at the time 
but me I was on watch, and tending to 
my line too, as a man on watch quite 
often does, when he’s not overtired and 
the night is fine. Having to stay awake 





anyway, a man might as well be fishing 
and adding to his store as be doing noth 
ing. This night, when Eb came up, | 


thought it would be a good chance to go 
below and get a mug of coffee. Eb could 
have an eve out, and there was no dan 
ger anyway, for it was a wonderfully 
ine night-—twas the look of to-night 
made me think of it, even as much as 
Russell's words a while back—clear as 
could be, except for the little spats of 
clouds drifting across the moon and 
throwing small, little shadows onto the 
sea. A quiet sea it was, too, the same as 
it is to-night, smooth as the oilcloth on 
this cabin floor. A wonderful night al- 
together, I couldn’t help remarking to Eb 
as | was about to drop below. 

“* Ves,’ said Eb—to the rail he was 
then and ready to bait up,— mighty fin 
night to get a hook into a few people 
from the other world. I wonder, now, 
would I pull up a devil if I was to throw 
a penny over? and picked up his line to 
overhaul it. ‘And bring my knife from 
my bunk when you come up, will you, 
Ned? But no hurry—there’s a couple of 
baits here still fresh enough to use.’ 

“The last thing I saw as I sank down 
the companionway was Eb ready to east 
over his line as he stood by the rail. 
Well, I drew a mug of coffee from the 
pot on the stove. It was wonderfully 
quiet below as well as on deck. Not a 
sound from out of the bunks, where a 
dozen men were sleeping. You know 
how, among ten or twelve healthy men, 
there will always be two or three, at 
least, to turn and toss, especially if 
they’ve eaten a hearty supper; but that 
night they were all breathing like in- 
fants. Unnaturally quiet, altogether, I 
was thinking—so quiet that before lifting 
the mug of coffee to my lips I couldn’t 
help looking toward the bunks again to 
make sure there really were men in ’em. 
Yes, they were oceupied—of course ’twas 
foolish ever to doubt it. And yet. after 
that, I had to look up the hatchway 
to assure myself again by the sight of 
the peeking moon and the little patches 
of drifting clouds that I wasn’t in a 
dream. 3ut there they were, all the 
tranquil heavens. 

“Well, I began to grow lonesome then 
—almost called to Eb once, just for the 
companionship of a human voice; but [ 
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thought again how foolish that would 
be, and turned to my coffee. The coffee 
was good and warm, and with two or 
three mouthfuls of that inside me I be- 
gan to feel better. And yet I looked up 
the companionway to the sky again 
and I simply couldn’t get over it, such a 
supernatura!ly quiet night it was! 

“And all at once, while | was looking 
up—lL never knew why, certainly I didn’t 
intend to,--I set down my cup of coffee, 
and I found myself trying to catch my 
breath; which couldn’t have been for any 
lack of air—there was plenty of air, the 
companion slides drawn far back—but 
my lungs seemed not to want it. It 
didn’t smell right to me, that air—it 
really didn’t. ’Twas like something de- 
eaying. And, trying to pick up the mug 
of coffee again, my fingers felt numb. I 
grew scared—I did. * What in God’s name 
is the matter? I heard myself saying, 
but not like myself, either much as 
though it was somebody else talking. 
‘But I will pick it up,’ I said, like some- 
body was daring me to do it, and grabbed 
the muy of coffee suddenly, as though | 
was afraid somebody would really stop 
me. And I got it, too, but my fingers 
barely on the handle, when such a shrick! 
Just one shriek. There wasn’t any no- 
tion to compare it to anything then, but 
I’ve often thought since that if “twas a 
lost soul being dragged over the brink of 
hell I'd expect he’d shriek like that. 

“One breath before, and I thought 
nothing short of a call to judgment could 
have waked that crew for’ard; but with 
that erv from above, every man of them 
leaped from his bunk. None of ’em 
needed more than boots and trousers to 
be dressed, but some, not even waiting 
for that, rushed on deck to see what it 
was. Eb’s berth was on the starb’d side, 
Ing ; and 
there we found him, stretched full length 
beside the rail, his feet to the cleat un- 
der the pin-rail and his head almost 
against the drumhead of the windlass. 
And that wasn’t all. His line was cut 
clean off at the rail; not broke off, nor 
bit off, but eut clean off as with a knife. 
Said somebody, ‘Ile must have cut it 


just forard of the fore-rig 


f 


himself,’ and we looked for his knife, and 
eouldn’t find it. And then I remembered 
Eb couldn't have had a knife on deck 

he’d asked me to get his from his bunk 





when L dropped below for a mug-up. 
And, sure enough, under the mattress 
in Eb’s bunk we found it, where he al- 
ways kept it when he wasn’t fishing; and 
nobody else’s knife was missing from 
its place. 

* We looked out to sea then, and there 
wasn't a thing there—no eraft, no light, 
no sail, no floating thing of any kind; 
and ‘twas the kind of a night, too, to see 
far, but nothing there; only the awful 
quiet and the drifting bits of clouds 
across the sky, and the little shadows 
they threw on the sea, which was itself 





so smooth that not even the play of the 
everlasting tides was rippling the surface 
of it. 

“We earried him below, stiff and mo- 
tionless, and laid him on the eabin floor. 
We called to him; and before his eyes, 
wide open and staring up to the roof of 
the cabin, we waved things—even the tin- 
type of his girl we took from the shelf in 
his bunk. But not the smallest twist of 
his lips, nor quiver of his eyelids, to show 
that he heard or saw. 

“There was nothing to it but put for 
home. So we up-anchor; and I mind 
how mournful sounded the clinking of 
the chain through the hawse - hole; and 
winching in, there were men on that 
vessel who dreaded standing on the side 
of the windlass where Eb’s body had lain. 
Arrived in Gloucester harbor, we carried 
Eb to the house of his only brother, and 
there we laid him on the lounge in the 
parlor. And an awful duty that—bear- 
ing a dead man in from sea.” 

“But was he dead, then, skipper ? I 
always heard 

“ Well, as to that, he was dead, and yet 
he wasn’t dead. He lay there stiff and 
stark, with never a word or moan, and 
the doctor came; and another doctor 
came and another doctor came; but none 
of ’em could say what was the matter 
with poor Eb. And seven nights from 
the night he was struck down the last 
flutterings of his heart stopped entirely.” 


Tick, tick, tick, went the cabin clock. 
Tick, tick, insistent!y, until it gained 
the skipper’s attention. “ Aye, I ’most 
forgot her,” said the skipper, and stood 
up to have a look. “She'll be a few 
seconds fast, I’m thinking,” and com- 
pared it with the superb little chronom- 
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eter that sat in a_ polished cedar case 


in his room. ‘But only a few seconds 

gains maybe four seconds a_ day. 
Pretty good that, when you allow for 
the pitching of the vessel and where it 
has to hang. But it was always a great 
little clock that,” and this last he almost 
whispered. “Most nine o'clock already.” 
Caretully he replaced the chronometer, 
and presently closed the stateroom door 
behind him. 

The passenger turned from the blank 
door to old Bob. “ Surely he’s not turn- 
ing in?” 

‘*Sh—-!" warned old Bob. 

And silence held the cabin again, till 
the door was slid back, and the skipper. 
resuming his chair and leaning forward, 
fastened his gaze on the hot coals in 
the stove. 

“But, Captain” —the passenger was 
consumed with curiosity,—* during that 
seven days and nights, didn’t Eb Stone 
ever come to sufficiently to offer a word 
of explanation, any word or sign to throw 
a little light on the matter?” 

At sound of the passenger’s voice the 
skipper came out of his reverie. Tightly 
he closed his eyes, as if to shut out the 
pictures in the fire, and over them pressed 
his tense finger-tips. “Eb? Never a 
word. He died without speaking.” 

“But didn’t the doctors have anything 
to say?” 

“What couldthey? They wanted to cut 
poor Eb open, but Eb’s brother wouldn't 
stand for it. 
thing more than doctors can explain,’ 


‘No, he said, ‘it’s some- 


and had him buried without an autopsy.” 

“And what did you think yourself, 
Captain ?” 

“Think? Well, *twould take a long 
time to say, but I know what I did, an‘ 
what effect it had on me. From the day 
f his burial T made up my mind never 
again to cast ridicule on things that 
other people venerated, simply because I 
didn’t wholly believe in them. I began 
to see that there might be things in the 
universe that my brain was unequal to 
grasping. And—” 

The passenger was about to offer a 
theory, but the skipper raised a protest- 
ing hand. “ Wait a bit with your scien- 
tists. And adhering to that, T eame to 
be a better man. And from being a bet- 
ter man IT came to have the eourage to 
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marry a girl that Vd almost begun to 
think was never to be for me; and, mar- 
rying her, life began to take on new as- 
pects. It was no longer hard and gray 
though “twas terrible enough at times 
mostly through fear for her. For one 
thing, she had, not exactly a dread of the 
sea, but a dread of what it might do to 
me—in winter-time especially. You see, 
she was the kind that knew—whether I 
was near her or away from her didn’t 
inatter—she knew when danger threat- 
ened me. She’d wake out of her sleep 
at night—many’s the time she’s told me, 
and the children have heard her, too— 
and ery out my name and pray to God to 
save me. And when next [’d get home, 
after I was quiet and calm under the 
home influence, and no distress to hear 
it, she’d tell me, and, coming to look into 
it, sure enough I'd find that on the night 
or day, at the time she said, myself or 
the vessel was in more or less danger. 
Sometimes I had to strain my memory 
to find grounds for her alarm, but there’d 
nearly always be something, maybe some 
little thing that any man would forget 
two minutes after it happened, but yet 
a terrible matter *twould be to a timid 
and leving woman ashore.” 

“¢ Nearly always, you said, Captain?” 

“Nearly always, that’s right. There 
were times when I couldn’t discover the 
least ground for her fright; occasionally, 
on coming home from the calmest trips 
imaginable, she’d have her fears to tell. 
And when I'd laugh at her then, she’d 
only say ’twas there just the same. ‘ You 
don’t know what might have been threat- 
ening you in the dark and you not able 
to see it,’ she’d Say. 

“Well, in the course of time I got to 
be a different man. No man could’ve 
been married to my wife long and not 
he: and I got to appreciate her, and com- 
ing home from sea and meeting her 
again got to be what I lived for. I came, 
too, to believe in the mysterious power 
she had of knowing how things had gone 
with me. Even when there’d been no 
particular danger, she’d know whether 
I’d had a hard trip or a pleasant one; 
but saving nothing of it at the moment, 
she'd meet me at the door with just the 
word to suit my feelings, though, again 
az T said, never any long speeches till T’d 
been made comfortable generally. 
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“ At last it came to what I want to tell 
you about. Id got a fine little chronom- 
eter for taking some people off a wreck, 
and by and by I took some more off an- 
other dismasted vessel—at great peril, as 
the resolutions went with ’em said, 
though ’twas just an ordinary sea run- 
ning at the time. But, anyway, I got 
another chronometer, both the same win- 
ter. And my wife says I must give her 
one and keep one on the vessel. Which 
| did. There in my room, now, is mine 

-you saw me go to it a while ago. By 
it I take care to set the cabin clock every 
few days, and after every trip I take it 
ashore and compare it with my wife’s at 
home; and if they don’t agree have them 
corrected. But they need but small cor- 
rection. They are both good chronom- 
eters—sometimes those rescue ones are 
that way—and these two ‘ll run almost 
tick for tick for months together. Which 
is just what my wife wants; for every 
night, exactly at nine o’clock, she has 
the older children kneeling by their bed- 
sides and saying a prayer for me. She 
prays with them. And I’ve got to where 
I say a prayer myself aboard the vessel 
at the same hour, if the weather’ll allow. 
And there’s where the chronometer comes 
into the story. You all know of the last 
gale out here on Georges. Of course. 
Fourteen vessels and one hundred and 
sixty-five men lost that night. Every 
third man and vessel of the hand-lining 
fleet went down inside twenty-four hours. 
We were in that gale, this same vessel, 
and no particular praise to me or the 
crew—and a fine crew, too—that ourselves 
and vessel came out of it safe. And 
how was that? Tl tell you. 

“A wicked night it was, and we trying 
to buck our way off the Bank. Wind? 
Lord knows, maybe ninety or a hundred 
miles an hour ’twas blowing. Frightful— 
yes. Under a two-reefed fores’] we were, 
and that was plenty. Black as hell, and 
seas to your masthead. All around us 
we could hear the calls of men in peril, 
with their voices, when sometimes they’d 
rise above the wind, like the cries of 
ghosts in the night. Suddenly comes a 
bolt of thunder and a flash of lightning, 
so bright and sudden as to blind us al- 
most. and in the glare of it we saw the 
other two vessels. It was like seeing 
when you're being photographed in a 
Vo. CXV —No. 699.-88 
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flash-light group at night—the sudden re- 
port and glare, and the other people be- 
ing seen suddenly —and then darkness 
again, with a ringing in your ears, and 
you trying to keep your eyes from blink- 
ing after it. ’Twas that flash of light 
saved us. There were three vessels of 
us about to come together, and you 
know what happens to vessels that come 
together on Georges in a gale. We saw 
them, just time to shift the wheel and 
to scrape by, the Smuggler to one side 
and the Barmecides the other. Man, but 
*twas close! 

“But more wonderful than the flash 
of lightning or our being saved and the 
two other vessels being lost—which they 
were—we could hear them grinding to- 
gether and their calls in the dark—and, 
worst of it all, we couldn’t help, and they 
went, God rest ’em! But the wonderful 
thing—just at the time of the flash, 
which we easily fixed by the cabin clock 
—old Bob there was to be relieved at the 
wheel on the hour, and the new man on 
watch had just looked at the clock—that 
same clock, which I then as well as now 
kept to exact time with the chronometers, 
—he’d just taken a peep and said, ‘ Less 
than a minute now,’ and had drawn on 
his mitts and had one foot on the com- 
panionway steps there to go on deck, 
when the flash came. Well, ashore, as it 
happened, which it doesn’t always, it was 
bad weather that same night too, and 
my wife was feeling worried, but not 
worrying enough to make any fuss over, 
for she knew that it might be bad weath- 
er in Gloucester and good weather on 
Georges. The children were sitting 
around reading or playing—she was 
nursing the baby—when all at once she 
set the baby down and got the children 
together—she didn’t know why, and all in 
a moment. ‘ Children,’ she said,—‘ Anna, 
Jack, Tom, Irene—on your knees, quick! 
and pray for your father—” 

“¢Why, mamma, it’s only eight 
o'clock, an hour to bedtime yet,’ says 
Trene. 

“* Tish! your father’s in danger—pray 
with me now!’ 

“And they repeated the prayers aft- 
er her; and the chronometer tinkling 
eight bells as they prayed, little Irene 
turned her head to tell it to hush. It 
didn’t seem right to her that even the 
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striking of a clock should be allowed to 
disturb prayers.” 

The skipper drew the sensitive finger- 
tips slowly down over forehead, eyelids, 
cheeks, and jaw. “ Eye-ah!” he sighed, 
and slipped feet out of slipshods, and, 
after another pause, slipped suspenders 
from shoulder to waist and went to the 
companionway, and there for a while 
stood, head above the house, for a whiff 
of the air, and presently returned and 
faced the passenger. 

“And what do your scientists make 
of that?” 

“ Oh, they’ve long been working on the 
question of psychic force.” 

“Ti-m! and consider it, most of ’em, a 
disease of the nerves, hallucination and 
so on. Well, my wife’s not one of those 
that take in mysterious séances in dark- 
ened, smelly rooms. She’s a_ healthy, 
lovable woman, with eight healthy, hand- 
some children. Now what?” 

“Well, telepathy’s admitted by some.” 

“By some, yes, but half doubting. 
And others ?” 

“Well, superstition.” 

“ Superstition, that’s it. What they 
don’t understand, whatever’s beyond their 
dull imaginations and souls—for the 
average scientist is weak in what we 
agree to call a soul—whatever’s beyond 
them they say bah! old superstitions! 
And why? Lord knows, unless it’s be- 
cause they can’t explain it. Now there 
will always be the so-called scientists, 
and useful people they’ll be, too, and yet 
more useful if they weren’t so fond of 
overrating their mission, which is to deal 
mostly with facts, so called, of the phys- 
ical world—things you can measure with 
a bushel-basket or a tape, or weigh on a 
pair of platform scales. If only now and 
then they wouldn’t consider all but their 
own cold-blooded kind deficient in intel- 
lect and would try to explain, instead of 
destroy, the faith in so many things that 
make for the betterment of mankind. 
These men who dabble in laboratories 
should really follow behind. There is 
where they might become useful. A 
hundred things we might quote, but take 
the one thing that all the world is in- 
terested in now. Take wireless tele- 
graphy. Now, before the days of wire- 
less telegraphy, you had your scientists, 
didn’t you ?” 


“Surely. They were very active, too.” 

“ Aye, and so are ants, though most], 
by way of example, and they mustn't 
mistake their little sand-heaps for Hima- 
layas. Well, suppose we say one hun- 
dred years ago, or fifty or sixty years 
ago, before the cable was laid, a man 
came to them and said, ‘ The other day 
I sent a message across the sea—from a 
point in Newfoundland I asked a ques- 
tion of a man in Ireland, and got his 
answer.’ What would they have said to 
that man? We all know what they’d 
have said. Well, suppose, again, that to- 
day a fine old lady, who has lived a full 
life, loved and married and borne her 
brood of children, and her children after 
her borne children, too, and some have 
lived and some have died—she has chris- 
tened her quick and waked her dead, her 
own and her children’s children—she’s 
had great joys in her life, but mostly 
she’s had great sorrows, and from out of 
her life has come much thought. And 
all her life she has been trying to get 
nearer her Creator. Well, she hears in 
the night the ery of a beloved—at the 
other side of the earth he may be. He 
is in danger, and she hears his cry, his 
prayer for rescue, his wail of despair. 
He is dying, and she hears his whispered 
hope for pardon, and she speaks of it 
with tears, actually choking with the 
thought of it. And what is said of it? 
‘She is an old woman,’ they say—your 
friends the scientists, I mean now— she 
is an old woman—can’t read or write, 
possibly. Dreams,’ they’ll say; ‘don’t 
mind her.’ And soothe her as if she were 
a child. And so she is hushed, but some- 
thing within her is still unsatisfied. And 
there it is: Marconi in Newfoundland 
tunes up his instrument to so many vi- 
brations a second, and a man in Ireland, 
with his instrument—whatever ’tis called 
—tuned up to the same number of vibra- 
tions, gets his message. In their symbols 
they communicate, and thereby prove the 
truth of what in an earlier day your 
friends would label superstition. Yet 
Marconi is only proving in the physical 
world what that saintly old woman is 
doing continually in the spiritual world. 
All her life she has lived in God. Why 
can’t she, towards the end of it, have the 
eyes that see, the ears that hear, the di- 
vinations that us ordinary fleshly people 
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never have. We know people that would 
as soon smell a cabbage as a rose, who see 
no purple in a summer sunset in the 
hills, who know no difference between the 
booming of a negro boy on a bass drum 
and the touch of a heaven-born musician 
en the violin. You talk to them, and 
vou have to limit your speech. Live 
with them long enough, and you may 
come yourself to have the same limited 
senses, to see nothing delightful in 
flowers, sunsets, music, poetry, or in 
any of the beautiful things in life, for 
we certainly can lose the finer senses by 
gross living. 

“And again, for your people who be- 
lieve nothing until it is proved to them, 
and proved according to their own rule; 
for by proof they mean something they 
can understand, something that’s within 
their grasp, never for a moment alive to 
the fact that their grasp on the great 
things may be pitiably weak. I’ve had 
that kind out on a trip with me, and I’ve 
seen them grow—actually grow to a big- 
ger conception of things. All their lives 
they’ve been looking out of little win- 
dows on narrow streets, and suddenly 
they are brought out here and set face 
to face with one of the great works of 
the universe. On a black night I’ve seen 
them stand on the deck of this little vessel 

no great big seven-hundred-foot ship, 
with her promenade rail sixty feet from 
the water; but on this little fisherman, 
where they have only to lean over the 
rail and trail their fingers in the ocean. 
And something comes to them. They 
don’t know what it is. They are then 
inarticulate, like the child. Something, 
whatever it is, too big for them to un- 
derstand. But they feel it, although 
they never stay long enough to grasp it 
quite, or to let it take full hold. If they 
only would stay longer! But no, in a 
week, a fortnight, they’re once more 
ashore, back to their little four-walled 
room they go again. Back to their books, 
compiled by men but half of whom are 
grown, half developed, deficient in in- 
sight, in emotions, in experience of hu- 
manity. And, mind you, I’m not derid- 
ing seience---I’m only saying, why do they 
not come out in the open and enlarge 
their vision? A man of the hills and the 
prairies, they tell me, rarely doubts. And 
the man of the sea, this I know myself, 
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is never a sceptic; and so to him nothing 
is impossible.” 


The last straggler sank to sleep below, 
and the passenger sought the deck, where 
only old Bob was; and he, a sculptured 
figure against the fore-rigging, might 
have been asleep too. So still he stood 
that the passenger was in doubt until he 
reached his side and saw that the steady 
eyes were really open. 

“A grand night, Bob!” 

“ Aye, lad, grand—and solemn.” 

“That’s it—solemn. Something like 
the night that Eb Stone was struck down, 
the skipper was saying a while ago.” 
‘Something like that, but ”—his slow 
eyes roamed sky and sea—“ but. stiller 
that night.” 

“Stiller? Than this? Then the ele- 
ments themselves must have been asleep, 
Bob 2” 

“ And why not? Why not to sleep, lad?” 

“ Sleep ?” 

“ Aye, sleep.” 

“ And dream, too, Bob?” 

“ Aye, lad, why not? To sleep and 
dream o’ God?” 

Why not? The passenger looked above 
and about. A notable night, not alone 
for the overpowering beauty—beautiful 
nights are not rare at sea—but for the 
amazing quiet of sea and sky. The pas- 
senger’s thoughts came back to that other 
night of the Didymus. 

Wasn’t it possible that a knife was 
lying around deck, after all? And with 
it ecouldn’t Eb have cut the line and let 
it slip overboard then? If not that, what 
sort of a creature—what manner of a 
countenance did it bear that the strong 
man was stricken dead at sight of it? 

What was it? Was it— A hundred 
hypotheses took shape in the passenger’s 
brain. But no, for thirty years the fleet 
had passed up that question, and in the 
fleet were those who dwelt ever on the 
brink of the Great Crossing, and who 
dwelt there had thoughts beyond the 
measure of the roof-bound peoples. 

The tide was turning; from the chain 
in the hawse-hole came the almost im- 
perceptible note of chafing; the ceaseless 
tide against the side of the vessel emit- 
ted a gurgle that was like an infant’s 
sob. Round rolled the stars. The pas- 
senger went below. 
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BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Non-Expletives 


Professor of English, Yale University 


HE autobiography of the Reverend 
é i Newman Hall, published about a 

dozen years ago, tells us that he 
began life as a reporter. In the exercise 
of his calling it was his fortune to take 
down a speech of Wilberforce’s which, 
as it turned out, was the last ever de- 
livered by the philanthropist. After Hall 
had written out his notes he was sent to 
Fairleigh to submit the manuscript to 
the orator himself for revision. “ All I re- 
member about the interview,” he writes, 
“jis the earnest attention with which he 
went over the proofs, and with what 
emphasis he said: ‘Upon! Upon! Why 
upon? Don’t say upon, but on.’ ” 

Dr. Hall gave this story as an interest- 
ing illustration of Wilberforce’s careful 
attention to trifles in speech. In no way 
does it deserve that commendation. So 
far from being an exemplification of a 
careful attention to trifles, it is nothing 
but a specimen of countless illustrations 
that eould be furnished of trifling and 
wholly misleading criticism of usage in 
which even men of eminence indulge un- 
der the fond persuasion that they are 
manifesting a noble zeal for preserving 
the purity of the language. It is needless 
to add that beliefs of this sort are not 
confined to men of eminence. 

As a rule, criticisms of the class to 
which this belongs are directed against 
special words and phrases. No small 
share of them is taken up with censure 
of something which is apparently not 
needed for the comprehension. The zeal 
of Wilberforce led him to attack the un- 
necessary up of upon. At least it did 
so in theory; in practice he doubtless 
used, as does everybody, the objectionable 
form habitually, and in consequence had 
been reported accurately. But his cor- 
rection of the word which he pretty sure- 
ly employed suggests the consideration of 
a view of language which is constantly 
put forth as conveying a general truth 


not to be gainsaid. It has further th 
special distinction of being always ap 
proved and enjoined by those who dis 
course upon usage, and of never being 
adopted in their own usage or in that 
of anybody else. If there is one char 
acteristic of style held up constantly for 
admiration and imitation, it is the de 
sirability of saying whatever is to be said 
in the fewest possible words. This is 
proclaimed everywhere as the ideal to 
be aimed at, and it is usually proclaimed 
at interminable length. There seems t 
be a generally accepted belief in theory 
that language ought to be regulated on 
purely economic principles. Everything 
not absolutely essential to convey the 
meaning should be discarded remorseless- 
ly. To act otherwise is to put a needless 
burden upon reader or hearer. 

It is to be remarked that the point of 
view which has just been indicated is in 
no wise limited to verbal criticism. 
There is hardly a single matter about 
which opinions of a nature essentially 
similar will not be found professed by 
some and often by many. There are 
those, for example, who object to wind- 
ing roads, no matter how delightful the 
country they traverse, how pleasant the 
surprises the various turns cause to spring 
unexpectedly upon the sight. Now a rail- 
way is designed primarily for swiftness 
of despatch. With a highway that is 
but one consideration out of several, and 
often not the most important one. But 
the idea of the railway has affected the 
views of many modern men. To them 
a road is not a road in the proper sense 
of the word unless it conform to the 
mathematical definition of a straight 
line. It must be the shortest distance 
between two given points. The primary 
object of its existence in the eyes of such 
persons is to furnish easy and rapid con- 
veyance to carts containing coal or lum- 
ber or manure. The result may be and 
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usually is hideous. But to these prac- 
tical gentlemen it is satisfactory, because 
eir ideal conception of a highway as 
work purely of utility has been suc- 
essfully earried out. 

Now at the outset it is desirable to 
say that language is not disposed in the 
slightest degree to shut itself up within 

ny restrictions of this sort. The prin- 

ciples by which its development is modi- 
fed or governed are deeper and more 
philosophical than those of mere utility. 
It is, in truth, exactly the same with the 
clothing of our ideas as with the clothing 
of our persons. What in the narrower 
sense is the unnecessary becomes in the 
broader sense the absolutely necessary. 
Shakespeare, while limiting it for his 
own purposes to the bodily covering, 
stated the general truth in the powerful 
lines in which Lear addresses Regan: 


© reason not the need; our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. Thou art a 
lady: 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous 
wear’st, 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. 


[he whole philosophy of style is here 
embodied in the philosophy of dress. 
There are few things said so concisely that 
they could not be said much more concise- 
ly were one willing to sacrifice all grace 
of expression to the desire to say what 
he has to say in the fewest possible 
words. But literature never has taken 
and never will take as its model the style 
of telegraphic despatches. The convey- 
ance of meaning is but one of many 
motives which actuate either speaker or 
writer. What every one is consciously 
or unconsciously aiming to do is to make 
the meaning clearer or more effective, so 
that men shall not merely comprehend it, 
they shall have their attention arrested by 
it, shall be influenced by it, shall be grati- 
fied by the way in which it is expressed. 
The gospel of conciseness, like the 
gospel of silence, is proclaimed in hun- 
dreds of articles and books. Every one, 
however little he himself follows its pre- 
cepts, recommends them to his friends 
and charges disregard of them upon his 
foes. Now conciseness is neither a good 
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thing nor a bad thing in itself. Its 
value, like its appropriateness, depends 
upon the subject, upon the oceasion, upon 
the audience addressed. But the success 
of it depends most of all upon the per- 
sonality of the speaker. If terseness can 
be united with vigor of expression which 
conveys the idea powerfully to the mind 
and with point which fixes it there, noth- 
ing can be more all-sufficient. Concise- 
ness then has done its perfect work. But 
to effect this result requires great ability, 
if not genius; and great ability, to say 
nothing of genius, is very exceptional. 
On the other hand, when brevity is united 
with dulness—as it is very apt to be— 
it loses not merely the power to influence 
and to inspire, but to inform. To be 
concise, without being bald and jejune, 
is granted only to the highest order of 
minds. On the other hand, condensation, 
even when the matter is particularly 
valuable, is rarely entertaining. Intel- 
lectual fare can no more be made palata- 
ble by compression than can_ bodily. 
Pemmican is described as a food intend- 
ed to comprise the greatest amount of 
nutrition in the smallest space. It is 
useful—in fact, invaluable—on certain 
occasions and in certain places. But no 
one is likely to choose it as a regular 
article of diet. still less to entertain his 
friends with it at a feast. 

A great deal can justly be said in favor 
of conciseness. There are those in whose 
case it would doubtless be an advantage 
if they carried its practice still further 
and said nothing at all. But it is well 
to look upon the other side of the shield. 
The whole system of education, for in- 
stance, rests upon an entirely different 
basis. Instruction proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that to make durable impres- 
sion upon the mind it is not conciseness 
that is needed but fulness, the constant 
repetition of the same facts and the same 
ideas, and often in the very same words. 
There is nothing new about this prin- 
ciple. It has behind it the experience of 
the ages. It is precisely the attitude of 
the Hebrew prophet twenty-five hundred 
years ago. Line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little, 
was the way the word of the Lord was 
to be impressed upon those who were 
to be taught knowledge and made to 
understand doctrine. 
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In the use of language men vary con- 
stantly between what may be deemed an 
unnecessary diffuseness and what some 
are disposed to regard as improper con- 
ciseness. In the daily intercourse of life 
we constantly indulge in modes of ex- 
pression which have no reason to show 
for their existence on the ground of 
utility. On the other hand, we proceed 
to omit what, grammatically speaking, is 
essential. Take a single illustration out 
of scores which present themselves. Why 
do we, in writing, address our correspond- 
ent as My Dear Sir? The concluding 
word is at most all that is actually need- 
ed. Usually the one we are addressing 
is not dear to us; usually he does not be- 
long to us in any sense. If the name 
of the person addressed is made to pre- 
cede, even the Sir can be omitted and yet 
leave the intent of the writer perfectly 
clear. Why again before signing our 
own names do we interpose such phrases 
as Very truly yours, or Your obedient 
servant? The words are wholly unneces- 
sary; if interpreted strictly, they are 
ordinarily false. In nine cases out of ten 
we are not truly our correspondent’s; 
we should be indignant if any one really 
thought us to be what we call ourselves, 
his obedient servants. Usages of this 
sort may be demanded by convention; 
but the moment we set up brevity and 
conciseness of speech as the ideal stand- 
ard of expression there is nothing to be 
said in defence of any of these locutions. 

Let us, however, turn to another part 
of this same business of correspondence. 
If the method of addressing letters on 
the inside is found objectionable on the 
seore of diffuseness, the present method 
of addressing them on the outside struck 
men at first as objectionable on the score 
of brevity and the consequent assumed 
violation of grammar. To this day there 
are persons who still retain the practice, 
once general, of preceding the name upon 
the envelope by a For or a To. It is the 
survival of a usage which was in former 
days common, or perhaps it may be right 
to say universal. The omission of the 
preposition from the direction began to 
manifest itself conspicuously in the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century; at 
Jeast that is the earliest period in which 
reference to it has fallen under the pres- 
ent writer’s notice. Naturally it pro- 





voked considerable comment. It brought 
much grief to many estimable persons, 
who saw in it another agency contrib- 
uting to the ruin of the language which 
is always impending unless certain usages 
they object to are abandoned. 

The feeling then provoked by this 
discarding of the preposition may per- 
haps be best shown by an extract from a 
forgotten book of a forgotten man who 
had in his own day, however, some litt]: 
repute. He was a music-composer named 
William Jackson, who in 1781 brought 
out two volumes of essays entitled Le/- 
ters on Various Subjects. The work was 
successful enough to pass through at 
least three editions. One of these essays 
embodied a protest against the practice 
just mentioned in the shape of a petitior 
from the preposition Jo. In this the 
petitioner is represented as complaining 
that “he had for years past had a plac 
in the direction of all letters—that he 
was first removed from thence, as he ap- 
prehended, by some member of Parlia- 
ment, who was too much busied in his 
country’s good to attend to propriety. 
As it is the wicked custom of the world,” 
he continued, “to press down a falling 
man, the said To is in a manner totally 
displaced from his ancient possessions; 
all people except the very few, who prefer 
grammar to fashion, agreeing to his re- 
moval.” The petitioner went on to say 
that he would have kept his complaints 
secret had his place been filled by a 
worthy successor; for he remembered 
that he had himself displaced For. But 
to be succeeded by nothing was a revival 
of the levelling principles of the fanatics 
of the last century, which he felt to be 
something all lovers of the constitution 
must shndder at. “Consider, good peo- 
ple,” he concluded, “you who so well 
know the value of property, what quan- 
tities of letters are at this instant in th 
post-office that are neither To nor For 
any person.” 

The considerations so far advanced 
have dealt rather with general principles 
than with specific instances. Sufficient 


has been said, however, to indicate, what 
later will be shown more fully, that 
diverse and sometimes antagonistic in- 
fluences are constantly operating upon 
the users of speech, and that these lead 
often to results entirely different and 
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metimes even actually conflicting. But 
the first example just given brings out 
sharply the one point that needs to be 
made emphatic here. This is that the 
lesire to express themselves in the brief- 
est possible way has never been a distin- 
guishing characteristic of men, whether 
‘enorant or cultivated. The observation 
is as true of grammatical forms as 
it is of phrases and sentences. English 
in the eourse of its history has sloughed 
off a large proportion of its inflections. 
Some, however, have been retained which 
from the point of view of mere utility 
have no reason to show for their exist- 
ence. Why, for instance, should -s ter- 
minate the third person singular of the 
present tense of the verb? An ending 
is no more required there than is an end- 
ing in the first person or in the three 
persons of the plural. The pronoun or 
noun as subject would indicate sufficient- 
ly all that the speaker or reader would 
need to know in order to understand 
either the meaning or the grammatical 
construction. Yet no one designs or de- 
sires to dispense with this abstractly use- 
less letter. It shows how little in the 
matter of speech we are governed by 
utilitarian considerations, how little we 
are disposed to abandon on the score of 
its needlessness what has come down to 
us, that it would require a revolution 
violent enough to unsettle the founda- 
tions of the language to dislodge this 
one termination -s from the place it 
now occupies. 

But while not neglecting the considera- 
tion of grammatical forms, it is to the 
consideration of words and phrases which 
can be discarded without affecting the 
meaning that these articles will be main- 
ly directed. In the general class called 
expletives will accordingly be included 
here for the sake of convenience not 
merely the loecutions which go specifically 
under that name, but all the various ex- 
pressions to which the terms redundant 
or pleonastie or tautologieal or intensive 
are applied. The number of these that 
are heard everywhere and are used by 
everybody makes up a somewhat formida- 
ble list when taken together. Still, it 
could not well be otherwise. Language 
is always disposed to resort to circum- 
loeutions, to roundabout methods of ex- 
pression, to the employment of two or 
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more words when a single one could ap- 
parently perform all the service that is 
really required. These theoretically un- 
necessary modes of expression have al- 
ways existed; they will always continue 
to exist. If he is to be stoned who in- 
dulges in them, every one of us must 
expect to undergo that form of lapidary 
death. Let no one fancy because he takes 
exception to some one locution which 
contains words in his opinion utterly 
needless that he personally is free from 
committing offences of a similar nature. 
Damnéd custom, to use Hamlet’s phrase, 
has so brazed our conscience or our con- 
sciousness that we have come to be un- 
aware of the existence of our own frail- 
ties. So far from being sensitive to them 
we have ceased to be sensible of them. 
Numerous indeed are the motives 
which have led and still lead men to 
resort to expletives. Certain of those 
now in use contain little more than a 
repetition of the same idea expressed by 
two different words. A part of the com- 
pound has become obsolete or archaic; 
henee it needs or needed to have its 
meaning strengthened. Luke, for in- 
stance, meant “tepid”: but as it came 
to be somewhat unfamiliar, the sense was 
brought out with precision by adding to 
it warm. Different from this, though 
possibly allied to it, may be the attributive 
use of widow in the expression widow 
woman. The second word of the com- 
bination is clearly unnecessary; but it 
may not have been always so. The dif- 
ference of the final vowel in the original 
Anglo-Saxon words constituted the sole 
distinction between widuwa a “ widower ” 
and widuwe a “ widow.” When the level- 
ling processes that went on after the 
Conquest gave to both these words the 
same ending -e, a natural way to fix 
definitely the idea of femininity, before 
-er was added to create the masculine 
form, would be to append “woman” to 
the common word. If this were so, it 
would be almost inevitable that the com- 
bination would survive, long after the 
necessity for it had disappeared. How- 
ever this may be, the expression. has 
subsisted for centuries in our speech. 
When in our version of the Bible the 
woman of Tekoah tells King David, “I 
am indeed a widow woman, and mine 
husband is dead,” we are supplied in 
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the same short sentence with illustrations 
of two different sorts of expletives. For 
the one the original Hebrew is neces- 
sarily responsible; for the other the six- 
teenth-century translators. The Wycliff- 
ite version of the fourteenth century 
had “woman widow.” But whatever the 
origin, the expression has come down to 
the present time. Nor is it confined, as 
is often asserted, to colloquial speech. 
To cite one instance out of many, it is 
used in Barnaby Rudge by Dickens, when 
speaking in his own person. “To find 
this widow woman,” he says, .. . “ link- 
ed mysteriously with an ill-omened man 

was a discovery that pained as much 
as startled him.” 

A common influence operating upon 
the users of speech in the creation of 
expletives is the disposition to break up 
the monotony of expression by varying 
the form of the sentence. If we were 
really overcome with a desire to discard 
the employment of useless words, if we 
were really anxious to say in the shortest 
space what we have to say, the language 
would be forced to undergo alteration 
and reconstruction to an extent that 
would leave much of its present structure 
hardly recognizable. For instance, none 
of us would hesitate about observing, 
“There were many persons present.” 
Yet it is impossible to maintain that the 
adverb is in the slightest degree essential 
to the conveyance of the meaning. We 
could have expressed ourselves just as 
accurately, just as clearly, if we had 
simply said, as we often do say, “ Many 
persons were present.” When we think 
of the vast number of sentences in our 
tongue which are introduced by the 
strictly useless there, we can get some 
faint conception of the extent to which, 
aecording to the glorifiers of the terse, 
the resources of speech have been squan- 
dered in the employment of this one un- 
necessary word. 

One observation is to be made here of 
the construction just given which applies 
equally well to a large number of others. 
There in the sentence cited is unquestion- 
ably an expletive: but it does not strike 
us as an expletive. Usage has made this 
method of expression so familiar that the 
sense of the needlessness of any part of 
it has disappeared entirely. Whenever, 
in fact, an unnecessary word or locution 
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has established itself for a long time 
the speech, it usually escapes reprehe: 
sion because it escapes apprehension. 
Therein consists the security from attac 
of many of the phrases we hear dail 
The redundant way of expressing one’ 
self has become so common that to us 
is the proper or sometimes even the only 
possible way. A resort to the short 
but all-sufficient form of speech would 
appear stiff and pedantic. Usage in th 
matter plays strange tricks not mere! 
with our practice, but with our percep 
tions. All of us would be puzzled 
explain why one method of forming 
sentence, though containing an expletiv: 
strikes us as perfectly proper, and 
method essentially similar grates up: 
our feelings merely because it contai: 
an expletive. Even farther than this ca 
we go. A word or phrase which is actual 
ly redundant sometimes does not seem si 
to us, while another word or phras 
which seems to us redundant is not s 
at all. 

Who, for example, in asking another his 
intentions about travelling, would put 
question in such a form as this: “ Go y 
to Europe this summer?’ It is, never 
theless, all he needs to say in order t 
express the meaning fully. Yet to thi 
method of interrogation the most ardent 
advocate of brevity would not resort. HH. 
would proceed to begin his sentence wit! 
a strictly unnecessary word, and say, “ D 
you go to Europe this summer?’ T]) 
one spoken to, if he wishes to reply i 
the negative, refrains in turn from co! 
fining himself to the perfectly adequat: 
expression, “I go not to Europe this 
summer.” Instead he insists upon in 
serting into the sentence the word do 
From the point of view of linguisti: 
utilitarianism this auxiliary verb is pur 
surplusage. It is in that light a speci 
men of modern degeneracy; for the an 
cient language knew it not. 

But let us take the same sentence and 
put it in another form. Any one of us, 
if he sought to declare an affirmative in 
tention with the simple verb, would then 
confine himself to that without using any 
auxiliary. He would not think of placing 
do before go unless for some special rea- 
son he wished to make his assertion em 
phatic. If he did so without some such 
motive, the redundant word would strike 
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every one as distinctly objectionable. 
Consequently we leave out in the affirma- 
tive sentence what in the interrogative 
ind the negative we regard as essential. 
No one will pretend that either in the 
nature of things or in the principles of 
erammar there is any real ground for 
this difference of usage. In truth, the 
distinction in the employment of these 
forms of expression is a comparatively 
modern one. Readers of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century literature are well 
aware that do, though its employment 
was then on the wane, was still found 
frequently in declarative sentences. It is 
the mere accident of usage that makes us 
now regard it as redundant in these. 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Cowley 
criticised that poet for his frequent use 
f do and did under such circumstances; 
but he conceded that in the time of the 
latter this “inelegance of language,” as 
he phrased it, was little censured or avoid- 
ed. He further intimated that the bad 
impression produced by it may have been 
confined to the ears of his own contem- 
poraries. But this usage of the past had 
witnessed its final day when in 1711 Pope 
could both attack it and exemplify as a 
fault in the single line, 


While expletives their feeble aid do join. 


When, indeed, we have come to feel 
that we cannot get along without the use 
of some particular expression containing 
a word or words strictly unnecessary, 
these words have, ceased to be redundant 
to us, whatever they may strictly be in 
themselves. But the process can be re- 
versed. Let us take a locution which 
seems peculiarly expesed to the charge of 
containing an expletive and ‘yet contains 
nothing of the sort. | It is the tolloquial 
have got™in the sense of “have.” This 
expression is of peculiar inferest,~because 
it is a late partial exemplification of a 
process which took placa on, a consider- 
able seale in that remote period in the 
history of our tongue when the English 
verb had only two tenses—a present and 
a past. There were a-few verbs whose 
original presents went out of use. But 
their preterites continued to survive and 
took upon them the signification of pres- 
ents. In so doing they assumed another 
meaning suggested by the change of form 
and time they had undergone. Starting 
Vou. CXV.—No. 689.—89 
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thus on their course as independent verbs, 
they dleveloped new preterites of their 
own.f The steps which followed one an- 
othef in procedures of this sort can be 
illustrated by the archaic wot, “know,” 
and wist, “knew.” It is a common, if 
not the common, theory that wot is the 
past tense of a strong verb meaning 
“to see.” According to that view its 
strict signification is, “I have seen,” or, 
“T saw.” I saw, therefore I know, is 
the natural development of the sense. 
Thus assuming the meaning of a present, 
it proceeded to form a new preterite— 
wist. The account of the change that 
went on may or may not be true in this 
particular instance; but it illustrates ex- 
actly the nature of the transition which 
must have taken place. < 

As these verbs have the form of a 
preterite and the meaning of a present, 
they are technically called preterite- 
presents. They constitute a most in- 
teresting class, if men will consent to 
believe that anything in grammar is en- 
titled to the epithet of interesting. Of 
it the auxiliaries form an important con- 
tingent. In it dare would be included, 
were we to classify this word according 
to its origin. As its existing present was 
originally a preterite, it conformed to the 
inflection of that tense. Its third person 
singular therefore appeared regularly and 
still appears frequently without the final 
-s. Not until the sixteenth century did 
men venture to say “he dares” for the 
strictly proper “he dare.” Etymological- 
ly speaking, indeed, the verb ought no 
more to have an -s in the third person 
singular than can or shall. All the justi- 
fication for the appearance there of this 
ending lies in good usage. A story ex- 
actly opposite can be told of another verb. 
Need belongs to the regular conjugation. 
Consequently the third person singular of 
its present tense should always be needs, 
if we defer to strict grammar; but in 
certain cases, especially where it denotes 
obligation or necessity, it is disposed to 
drop and generally does drop the termi- 
nation -s. We say preferably “he need 
not do it” instead of “he needs not do 
it.” This has been true of the verb for 
centuries. So while dare has assumed 
an -s to which it is not entitled, need 
has dropped one to which it is. 

But a peculiar interest attaches to 
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have got in connection with the preterite- 
verbs. As has been observed, it 
is a late partial exemplification of a proc- 
ess through which they all went. Owing 
to its compound form it could not drop, 
its present tense, nor could it develop a 
But it could go and did go so 
far as to assume the meaning of a pres- 


present 


new past. 
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subjected to much vituperation. It 

not infrequently held up as a signal ex 
ample of errors of speech. This ha 
doubtless affeeted the feelings of some o| 
those who employ it, though it has m 
affected the fortunes of the expressi: 
itself. It continues to be now, as it a 
ways has been, in the best of use. Dur 





, 
ent. Jt is a somewhat noteworthy fact ing all periods it occurs in the languag 
that the Greek verb meaning “to get” of comedy. It belongs primarily to co 
had a precisely similar history. As a loquial speeeh and the literature whic 
consequence, however, of this condition represents or approaches colloquial speec! 
of things, the got of have got is not really The persistent avoidance of it in that 4 
redundant. It is simply a natural and might at times render the speaker liable t 
legitimate extension of meaning. Cer- the chatge of pedantry, just as its intr 
tainly if there is anything which a man duction into grave discourse would often 
can justly be said to have, it is that which times subject the writer to the imputatio: 
he has got. The subsequent transition of lacking somewhat in the sense of fitnes- 
from the idea of aequisition to that of and decorum. For it must always be ke)‘ 
possession is beth easy and proper. Still, in mind that methods of expression which 
as the same meaning can be expressed are appropriate and indeed hecessary i: 
by its auxiliary have used as an inde- one style may be quite out of place ii 
pendent verb, have got has been long another and distinctly different style. 
His Appeal 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON BIANCHI 
IVE me your weariest hours 
When the tides of life ebb low, 
Give me the hopeless moments 
When the light seems near to go. 
Come to me in temptation— 
Ah, never I bid you, Sweet, 
When life is glad or glorious 
And the roses kiss your feet! ’ 
Others may drink of your triumphs 
And garner your laurels green, 
Mine be the love enfulding 
In weakness and pain unseen. 
Why should you feign to spare me’ 
With your smile that cheats the years— : 
When my heart finds all its heaven 5 
In the shadow of your tears? ; 
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The Uncharted Sea 


BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


EXINGTON PARK is only a city 
square in extent, but it possesses 
the agreeable characteristics of real 

trees, shrubs, and flower-beds, authentic 
rrass-plots, and even a practicable foun- 
ain, wherein a classically designed lady 

terra-cotta repeats, at stated intervals, 
the réle of the persecuted Arethusa; the 
fountain plays and the nymph dissolves 
n tears—a surprisingly natural effect. 

To the wayfarer in the city wilderness 
the discovery of this secluded garden 

mes as a delightful surprise—* an Eden 
n miniature” is the metaphor that in- 
evitably suggests itself. But, alas! the 
figure must be carried a step further. It 
is Eden after the fall, for the park is 
enclosed by a spiked iron fence, and its 
four gates are always shut and locked. 
hen you remember that Lexington Park 
is a private institution whose usufruct 
can only be enjoyed by the residents of 
the respectable dwelling-houses that front 
ipon it. Without a pass-key you cannot 
enter this sacrosanct enclosure; you are 
in alien, an outer barbarian. Still, it 
is something to be able to look through 
the bars and see the green things grow- 
ing inside; the barrier might have been 
a solid brick wall, thereby reducing the 
publie utility of this urban Arcadia to 
the vanishing-point. 

At certain seasons of the year, notably 
early spring and late autumn, Lexington 
Park is fairly well patronized by the 
holders of its exclusive privileges. Nurse- 
maids trundle baby-carriages up and 
down its neatly asphalted walks, children 
sprawl about on the grass, and elderly 
persons sit contentedly on the benches 
and make a pretence at reading or em- 
broidery. But with the coming of the 
summer solstice the houses about the 
square are closed and their occupants 
seek the wider range of sea and moun- 
tain side; save for the presence of a few 
caretakers and the infrequent loiterer 
within the city gates, the park is deserted. 





On this particular afternoon in mid- 
July, Middleton was passing through the 
square on the way to his club. It was 
a hot day, and he stopped for a moment 
at the north gate to rest his eyes on the 
comparative freshness and coolness of the 
oasis within. He had not noticed the 
black, squally-looking cloud in the west, 
but presently it proceeded to announce 
itself by blowing off his hat; he made a 
clutch at it, but it eluded his hand, sailed 
gracefully over the fence, and was forth- 
with lost to sight. 

There was no one about to witness his 
discomfiture, vet Middleton felt it keenly 
-—he stood there bareheaded and blushing, 
a pathetically ridiculous figure. It is all 
very well for young gentlemen in tennis 
flannels or riding-clothes to dispense with 
formalities in head-gear, and on the 
co :ntryside the practice has long ceased 
to excite comment. But for a grown man 
in a city street the loss of his hat carries 
with it a definite diminution of dignity; 
the temptation to scramble after the dere- 
lict is irresistible, and you know that the 
onlookers, their own property secured by 
protective hands, are smiling ironically. 

A sharp agony, but mercifully soon 
over, for there is always a small boy to 
join in the chase, and afterward one 
may lose himself in the crowd. But for 
Middleton the defeat was absolute; he 
could neither scale the pickets nor repeat 
the Samsonian exploit of carrying away 
the gates entire. There was nothing for 
it but to walk on. This he was about 
to do when a slight, swiftly moving fig- 
ure appeared at the barrier, and he 
stopped in obedience to the unspoken 
summons. 

A woman, a young woman, a very 
pretty young woman, concluded Middle- 
ton, in a rapidly rising crescendo of in- 
duction. She stood there for a moment 
surveying him with friendly gravity; 
then, as though reassured, she slipped 
the latch, and the gate swung open. 
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Middleton hesitated, and then, seeing 
that had been 
actually stepped within and 


ingress to the 
offered, he 
waited expectantly. 

“The wind carried it down the right- 
hand path,” said the girl, with a polite 


sanctuary 


show of interest—“at least, it disap- 
peared in that direction.” 
They walked along side by side. She 


had assumed the air of a hostess anxious 
for the welfare of a guest, albeit an un- 
expected one, and Middleton accepted his 
part with an equal simplicity. 

“This is very good of you,” he said, 
and involuntarily his hand went up to 
a non-existent hat brim. At that—ir- 
resistibly—they both smiled; the fine- 
filaments of interest, that even a 
casual encounter of the sexes creates, had 
suddenly coalesced and been twisted into 
a definite thread of friendliness. Now 
given a thread, some kind of a pattern 
must immediately begin to form; the 
Imagination only asks for the raw mate- 
rial under her hand to start upon her 
weaving. 

“You are 
me,” 


spun 


very nice not to laugh at 
continued Middleton, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ Unhatted in Lexington 
Park! 1 might as well have been un- 
horsed at Ashby-de-la-Zouch; there is the 
same element of personal humiliation.” 

The lady seemed amused. “ Aren’t you 
rather hypersensitive ?” she asked. “ Such 
a trifle.” 

“ Quite so; but the completeness of my 
discomfiture is not to be measured by 
its triviality. A man doesn’t so much 
mind being knocked down if only he is 
accorded the chance to get up and renew 
the battle. Now I was hopelessly beaten; 
1 couldn’t make a battering-ram of my 
head.” 

“ And you had no pass-key ?” 

“ No.” 

Middleton had sobered at 
question, as possibly she had expected 
him to do. Of course it was her duty 
to remind him that he was only present 
on suffrage in this elect corner of the 
earth; he had been permitted to pass a 
jealously guarded portal for one especial 
purpose—the recovery of his hat. Let 
us attend, monsieur, to the business in 
hand. And, by the way, where was the 


that last 


wretched thing? 
Truly the hat was not to be seen, and 
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the seekers looked at each other in son: 
perplexity. 

at certain that it 
direction,” said the girl. 
there, there !” 

Under the impulse of a new wind 
flurry they beheld the hat arising fro: 
the depths of a geranium-bed and rollin; 
cartwheel-like along the path. Middl 
ion made a frantic grab, but, as thoug! 
endowed with demoniac life, it escaped 
his hand and danced gayly away. 

“Tere, take these!” She thrust a: 
embroidery-frame and some skeins oi 
floss silk at Middleton and was off afte: 
the quarry. Middleton stood and watch 
ed. It was delightful to see her run; 
for the first time he appreciated ‘the full 
subtility of the familiar Vergillian verse, 


am went in this 


“ Perhaps—ol 


et vera incessu patuit dea. 


Yes, there could be no doubt about it. 
To differentiate the goddess from th 
crowd the test still remains the only in 
fallible one—in the act of locomotion 
divinity inevitably reveals itself. 

Flushed, but triumphant, she returned. 
“ Here is your hat,” she said, graciously. 
“Tt was just on the point of slipping 
through the lower fence when I caught it. 
But isn’t it getting very dark—and, oh, 
look r 

All unnoticed, the storm-cloud in th 
west had covered the entire sky, and now 
a long, jagged streak of lightning rushed 
from zenith to farthest horizon; the 
thunder-crash followed immediately. 

“Tt is on us!” exclaimed Middleton, 
confounded; half a dozen enormous rain- 
drops splashed steaming on the asphalt 
path. The girl, quicker witted, pointed 
toward the small tool-house that stood 
in one corner of the park, and they ran 
for it. 

The foliage, dry and sere from the 
long drought, crackled above their heads, 
a frightened squirrel scurried between 
their feet; the sparrows, flying close to 
the ground, twittered excitedly.- Down 
the wide street, debouching into the 
square from the west, swept a dust-cloud 
vast enough to have heralded the ap- 
proach of an army with banners; then 
came a final minatory bellow of the storm 
demon, and the strife was on. 

Fortunately, the tool-house had been 
left unlocked by the caretaker, and they 



















































SHE STEPPED INTO THE CIRCLE OF HIS ARM 

















gained its shelter without difficulty. 
With the door closed it was stuffy in the 
hut, and a little clean rain spray on their 
faeces would not matter; they stood on 
either side of the threshold and eom- 
mented eontentedly on their good luck. 

“For generally, you know, the house 
s kept locked,” said the girl. “ The 
gardener does his work in the morning, 
nd we hardly ever see him here after 
twelve o'clock.” 

“Tt’s an unusually heavy thunder- 
shower for these latitudes,” observed 
Middleton; “something almost tropical 
in its intensity. I remember once at 
Barbadoes—we were cruising among the 
island there, and—” 

The words died upon his 
looked out upon the vision 
death that presented itself. 

About thirty paces from the cabin 
stood an enormous tulip, the finest tree 
in the park. It had just been struck by 
a lightning bolt, but appeared unharmed, 
save for a long spiral scored into the bark 
of the main trunk. Now on leaving the 
tree the electric fluid had not been dis- 
sipated into the ground, as is usual, but 
had resolved itself into a globe of crack- 
ling, haminous flame; the ball rolled 
along the ground and toward the tool- 
house, making directly for the open door- 
way. 

The floor space behind them was not 
large, and, moreover, it was encumbered 
by the presence of a couple of wheel- 
barrows and a lawn-mower; there was 
absolutely no room for retreat. The 
globe of fire advanced with a wavering 
motion, and its ultimate purpose seemed 
unmistakable; it was coming straight 
into the hut, and already a flickering 
greenish light was playing about their 
feet. 

With a tremendous effort Middleton 
tore his eyes away from the on-coming 
terror; he made as though he would place 
himself in front of the girl. But she 
would not have it thus; quite naturally 
she stepped into the cirele of his arms, 
and so they waited. 

The sphere continued to roll steadily 
forward. At a yard’s distance it stopped; 
it appeared to swell and shake, as though 
in petulant protest against some in- 
visible barrier that withstood its prog- 
ress; then it sidled away, hopping gro- 





lips as he 
of sudden 
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tesquely along the shaven lawn; they 
watched it bound upon the head of the 
lachrymose nymph of the fountain and 
disappear in an eye-searing flash of light. 


Middleton opened his eyes; it seemed 
as though ages must have rolled away 
since that last period of conscious 
thought. He tried to speak, and, to his 
astonishment, succeeded. “It is gone— 
gone,” he stammered. 

She looked up at him vaguely and a 
trifle distressfully. “I do not wunder- 
stand,” she said, quite as a child might 
have spoken. 

“Perhaps in a moment or two,” he 
answered, reassuringly. “ But look!” 

The rain had stopped; the clouds were 
disappearing with the rapipity of a 
theatre-seene shift; the sun was shining 
again, and a sparrow, darting from the 
thick covert of a rose-bush, had pounced 
upon an unfortunate earthworm just a 
trifle too late in seeking sanctuary. 

And thereupon to the man and to the 
woman who stood within his arms the 
full tide of life returned—dominant, 
ecstatic, triumphant. He felt her bosom 
heave against his own, and their eyes 
swam together; he bent and kissed her. 

The clatter of hobnailed boots upon the 
walk caused them to draw hastily apart. 
The caretaker—an ancient man in vel- 
veteens—stumped forward. Evidently he 
knew the young lady by sight, for he 
favored her with a brief dab at his fore- 
loeck—the gesture of an old sailor-man. 

“Pretty wettish, miss,” he observed; 
then turned discontentedly to survey the 
litter of leaves and broken twigs the 
storm left behind. “It ‘ll be all of a 
day’s work for old Andra’,” he remarked, 
with extreme bitterness, “the cleaning 
up of this ’ere mess.” His glance fell 
upon the headless nymph of the fountain, 
and he started dramatically. “ Wot’s 
this! Defacin’ of the statoos in the park! 
There’s law for this sort of thing, young 
man,” and he fixed on Middleton a watery 
and accusing eye. 

“The damage must have been caused 
by the lightning,” answered Middleton, 
and he went on to explain the phenom- 
enon of the luminous globe. “Old An- 
dra” listened with manifest incredulity. 

“Ball o’ fire!” he exelaimed. “ Never 
’eard of such a thing, and, boy and man, 
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I’ve sailed the western ocean for five-and- 
forty year. Walker!” 

But Middleton was good-humoredly in- 
sistent upon the truth of his statement, 
and following upon the transfer of an 
oblong piece of paper, “Old Andra” 
softened perceptibly, even to the point 
of admitting that strange things may 
happen along shore, particularly in a 
comet year. Moreover, it appeared that 
the lady of the fountain had been con- 
demned, and was shortly to be replaced 
by a more modern design; as between 
friends, let no more be said about it. “I 
thank ye kindly, guv’nor,” coneluded 
“Old Andra,” with a bob and a flourish. 
“ Likewise your lady.” He clumped away, 
locked up his tool-house, and retired; it 
would be time enough on the morrow to 
begin the unwelcome task of clearing up. 

It had been the “ knocking at the gate ” 
over again, the inevitable reentrance of 
real life—flat, trivial, and depressing. 
Middleton experienced a sudden fall of 
spirits; he felt curiously uncertain of 
himself. 

“TI must go now,” said the girl. He 
did not answer, but walked silently at 
her side until they reached the up-town 
exit. She gave him her hand in parting, 
but her gaze travelled steadily beyond 
him. She seemed afraid lest he might 
speak, grateful that he did not. She 
walked swiftly away to the northward, 
and Middleton watched her out of sight. 


Middleton left his rooms at an early 
hour the following morning. He had 
some work on hand, and it occurred to 
him that he might do it at his club. The 
library was a pleasant room, generally 
untenanted during these mid-summer 
days, and it commanded an excellent 
view of Lexington Park. In this last 
respect he was quite honest with himself. 
Frankly, he wanted to see again his 
“Lady of the Garden,” as he chose to 
eall her, and the only chance lay in her 
reappearance on the scene of their first 
meeting. In his heart he believed that 
she would come; it was unthinkable that 
she would not. Yet the hours dragged 
away, and the seat under the syringa- 
bushes at the west gate remained un- 
occupied. Tt was a disappointment, of 
course, but he would not acknowledge its 
finality. “T will come again to-morrow,” 
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he told himself doggedly, “and keep a 
it until she has to give in.” Now tl! 
yesterday had been Wednesday, the 16t 
of July, and to-day was the 17th. It ma 
be well to keep these dates in mind. 

Friday morning, and the third da 
Middleton tried to keep his mind on h 
work, and so far he had succeeded prett 
well; then he looked over at the pai 
and saw his “ Lady of the Garden.” 

Five minutes later he stood before her 
and there was a light in his eyes th: 
caused her own to drop. “ No; I didn’ 
have to seale the fence, nor bribe ‘ O] 
Andra,’” he explained, with an eagernes 
almost boyish. “I am a member of t! 
club over there, and so a proprietor 
officio, equally with yourself. I simp! 
asked the clerk if the club owned a pass 
key, and if I might have the use of it 
He looked surprised, but handed it o 
at once; I don’t suppose that it had eve: 
been requisitioned before.” 

There was a little pause. “I was wait 
ing for you Thursday,” he continued 
“most of the day.” 

Was it that the girl felt it incumbent 
upon her to gather herself? “ Why not?” 
she said, and looked straight at him 
“ As you say, you have the right.” Sh 
went on pointing a drawing-pencil wit! 
eareful deliberation. It might have been 
noticed that her hand was shaking, but 
she knew that she was safe there; no 
woman is supposed to be capable of hand 
ling a penknife. 

“But you did not come. It was a 
beautiful day—almost equal to this one.” 

Possibly she had no explanation to giv: 
to herself; certainly she did not seem 
disposed to invent one for the benefit of 
this “Curious Impartinent,” and she 
said nothing. 

“ Why ?” 

“T was not aware that there was any 
understanding in the matter.” 

Middleton considered; then he coolly 
removed her sketching-block and _ sat 
down beside her; she would have risen, 
but he put out a restraining hand. 

“You may as well hear me out,” he 
said. “ After that I'll go, if you like.” 

“ No.” 

“ But I say yes.” 

Middleton, however, seemed in no hur- 
ry to begin. He looked over at the green 
settee near the fountain; it was tenanted 
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an elderly gentleman attired in a suit 
white drill and a nankeen waistcoat. 
llis bushy white mustache and eyebrows 

egested the retired military officer; in 

s hand he held a pocket chess-board, 
d he was frowning portentously over 

problem that presented itself. “ Who 
is that?” he asked. 

The girl laughed frankly. “One of 
the regulars,” she answered. “I don’t 

ow his name, but under my breath I 

ll him ‘ Parraim” You see, I have al- 
ways wanted a godfather of my own.” 

“VYou* 

“He eomes here every morning at ten 
o'clock and stays until six. He divides 
his time punctiliously between chess and 
Machiavelli’s something or other—oh yes, 
The Prince. Sometimes he reads me a 
chapter, but I don’t seem to understand 
it very well. Do you know the book ?”’ 

“No,” said Middleton, shortky. The 
old gentleman had glanced over at his 
neighbors and had nodded; his smile had 

slow friendliness that to Middleton 
was of good omen. He turned deter- 
minedly teward his companion, and she 
colored and drew herself up. 

But Middleton was not to be put off 
again. “ Let us begin at the beginning,” 
he said. “Two days ago we were stran- 
gers. Then we were hurried to the edge 
of the world, and we knew—at least, I 
did. When a lifetime is crowded into 
a few seant moments one is forced to 
recognize eertain things—the verities.” 
His eyes wandered to the scarred trunk 
of the tulip-tree and he stopped. 

“You were a man; you were not 
afraid.” She spoke quickly, as under a 
generous impulse. 

“ And you were a woman; you trusted 
me at that moment—the ultimate one. 
Could it be for that moment and not for 
this? he went om. “ ¥es, and for all 
times to come ?”’ 

Still she had no word to say. 

“T—loved you. Then—and now.” 

In certain words there are latent po- 
teneies, capable upon oceasion of raising 
the faee values of common speech to an 
infmite premium. The ancients knew 
them—these words of power—that we in 
our self-sufficiency have despised and 
forgotten. And yet one, the mightiest 
of them all, still remains to us; the 
magie of magics is eontained in that 
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single syllable—love; preeminent in that 
it alone has power to resolve the supreme 
problem of our human relations. One 
may talk about leve and around it im 
many fine and eloquently sounding 
phrases, but never shall the god himself 
be revealed until we pronounce his name. 

Middleton leaned forward and took 
her hand. She did not draw it away, 
and a delicious sense of realization pos- 
sessed him. 

A man earrying a bundle of news- 
papers passed through the street outside. 
He was shouting the word “ Extra!” at 
the top of his voice, but the suceeeding 
sentences were unintelligible. Middle- 
ton turned his head to listen, but it was 
only for the moment. 

“Tt does not matter?’ she questioned, 
boldly. 

“No,” he answered. “ Nothing mat- 
ters but this.” 

And so again the outer world had 
forced itself upon them, but its power 
to impair, to alienate, was gone, and 
Middleton thrilled to the thought. She 
smiled. 

“Ah, you understand that too,” he 
said, in amaze. After that silence held 
them, for there were yet many things to 
learn, and the time seemed all too short. 

The old gentleman of the nankeen 
waistcoat stood before them; he held by 
the hand a little hoy whose years may 
have numbered four. The intruder 
seemed suddenly to realize the signif- 
icanee of the scene that met his eyes; 
he blushed, and begged many pardons. 
But the girl would not suffer him to re- 
tire. 

“ Why, it’s Jacky!” she exclaimed, put- 
ting out her hand to the child. “TI have- 
mt seen you for a week. Where have 
you been?’ 

“His nurse brought him a few min- 
utes ago, and she seemed so disappointed 
that Jaecky’s young lady was not in the 
park. Evidently she could not see you 
sitting behind the bushes.” 

Jacky’s young lady smiled. “ Had she 
an important errand to do?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” answered the old gentleman, 
with entire simplicity. “She said -that 
it would not take her over ten minutes.” 

“T faney,” said the girl, addressing 
Middleton, “that nurse is interested in 
some one on the next block—perhaps a 
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policeman. I have been asked to oblige 
several times of late, and the ten minutes 
generally stretch themselves into an hour. 
But we don’t mind; do we, Jacky?” 

The child nodded gravely; he was a 
self-contained little chap, satisfied to 
build block castles for hours at his young 
lady’s feet. He would have slipped away 
now, but the girl suddenly caught him 
up and kissed him. One could see that 
she wanted him in her arms, something 
to hold close and cover with caresses. 

“You are always my Jacky,” she 
ecrooned. 

“T knew that you were behind the 
syringas,” continued the elderly gentle- 
man, “and so I offered to take charge 
of him. Thank you very much.” He 
lifted his hat with punctilio, and was for 
backing away. 

“One moment,” said the girl, with a 
charming blush. “ We have an addition 
to our circle to-day, and I want you to 
know my—my friend.” 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, and 
Middleton arose and bowed. Whereupon 
she turned very red; after all, there could 
be no formal introduction, since nobody 
knew the name of any other present. 

“Tt does not matter,” said the old 
gentleman, pleasantly. “You are her 
friend, and that is quite enough.” 

Middleton laughed. “ We intend to be 
very happy,” he said, boldly. 

“T know,” smiled this superlative pat- 
tern of godfathers. “Or, perhaps, I 
should have said that I have known. I 
see now that there will be no more read- 
ings from the Prince. So! Well, there are 
better things. Sir, I make you my com- 
pliments. Yes; there are better things.” 

He walked away. The little boy had 
begun to wriggle, and was gazing long- 
ingly at his blocks; reluctantly, he was 
permitted to slip to the ground. 

Middleton pulled out his card-case. 
“Shall I offer evidence in form?” he 
asked, lightly. But the girl put forth 
an objecting hand. 

“Ts it necessary?” she said. 

Middleton stared. “ But surely,” he 
began—* surely you want to know.” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, the—the usual things. For 
instance, I am supposed to have a 
name. Don’t you expect me to account 
for myself ?”’ 





She considered the question gravely, 
her hands clasped about one knee a: 
her head fixed on the headless nymph o{ 
the fountain. 

“Of course you would demand a sim 
ilar confidence in return?” she inquired 

Middleton flushed. “I don’t exactly 
see how we could get along much furthe: 
without—without—” 

“You should have thought of that 
before.” 

“Oh, but that is hardly fair. Do y 
suppose that I was thinking of myself 
that it is I who am seeking reassurance: 

“Now if we two were alone on 
desert island, or if we chanced to be the 
last man and woman living on the eart 
—would these other things matter then ’” 

“Of course not. But as we are—” 

“Just a moment; I want to get th 
clear in my mind. What are the things 
that count—that make for trust a 
sympathy and absolute understanding 
Now, if we had met in the ordinary way 
outside these gates—in the real world.” 

eo 

“We should have been tagged after 
the accepted manner, and I should hay 
read your labels, and you would hay 
inspected mine—carefully, too, since on 
learns through bitter experience to be 
careful. Withal, there would have been 
the customary guarantees of good faith. 
The meeting would have been at the 
house of some common friend, and pres 
ently I should have discovered that you 
knew the Browns intimately, or that 
Mrs. Smith was your sister - in - law. 
Quite possibly your name would have 
meant something definite—you had been 
doing things of which the world, inelud- 
ing me, had heard. A woman could hard 
ly be expected to furnish credentials in 
kind, but there would have been my 
friends, my people, my position in so 
ciety; I too should have established my 
self in your eyes. 

“With the acquaintance thus auspi 
ciously begun, it would have -been eas) 
to pass into the friendly relation, and, 
perhaps, after a while, to go further 
And yet for all this time we should never 
have laid aside our armor for an instant 
—visor down and lance at rest, ready 
to guard our real selves from every dan- 
ger. Especially from the greatest of all 
—that of discovery. 
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“The real man, the real woman—do 
we ever truly know them? Even the 
lovers deceive themselves, or each other, 
and, perhaps, they are the worst offend- 


ers of all. Afterward, of course, the 
knowledge comes, and if the truth be 
bitter we may still learn to put up with 
t. or we may be lucky enough to find a 
substitute for the old ideal. Sometimes 

hecomes the unendurable, and then 
there is a smash-up. 

“A little while ago you reminded me 

it it had been our fate to stand to- 
eether on the edge of the world. There 
had been a moment in which the verities 
had been revealed; of that neither of us 
could doubt. I looked at you and saw 
a man—brave, unselfish, clean of hand 
and lips. What you saw in me—” 

“T have already told you—the woman 
| love. Nothing can make any difference 
as to that fact.” 

“Thank you—my friend. Whatever I 
am or could be it must have been reveal- 
ed at that moment; under that terrible 
light there was nothing to be hidden or 
coneealed — except, perhaps, the labels, 
the tags, so useful in ordinary life to 
divert one’s attention from the contents 
of the package.” 

“Then you don’t want to know any- 
thing ?” 

“Say, rather, that I do want to know 
everything. It’s simply the question of 
the best way to go about it. On that 
desert island now—” 

“This is a desert island, isn’t it ?—for 
practical purposes, I mean. The real 
world is outside the gates. And it can’t 
get in—not without a pass-key.” 

“Very true; but the metaphor falls to 
pieces as the dinner hour approaches. 
The island is quite too completely a 
desert; if we remained here indefinitely 
we should starve to death.” 

“And a hundred thousand families 
comfortably sitting down to supper with- 
in a stone’s-throw. If you listen at- 
tentively you can hear the call of the 
hot-frankfurter man over on the avenue.” 

“You agree with me that it would be 
too much for human endurance,” smiled 
the girl. “So we are left dependent on 
that real world, after all. It can’t reach 
us here, but we must finally and in- 
evitably go forth to meet it.” 

Middleton put back his card - case. 
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“What do you propose?” he asked. 
“Mind, I won’t give you up, now that 
I have found you—that’s flat.” 

A brusque, even a brutal utterance, 
but it did not seem to displease. Only 
she still looked away and hesitated. 

“T wish I could express just what I 
have in mind,” she said, at length. “ But 
it amounts to this. If we had met under 
normal conditions, and—and—” 

“Fallen desperately in love, as we 
have.” 

“Very good; what then? Knowing all 
about one another. so far as the tags 
and labels could help us, we should be 
quite easy in mind about some things— 
the superficial ones, as we must agree 
to call them in the light of our present 
knowledge. You would be well informed 
concerning the extent and importance 
of my social orbit, and I should have, at 
least, some inkling as to the amount of 
the worldly goods with which you pur- 
posed to endow me. For the rest, we 
should be always standing best foot for- 
ward, and the complete revelation must 
of necessity be consistent with the wan- 
ing of the honeymoon. 

“Now it is our great good fortune 
that we have learned first the things that 
count, and we have been satisfied—or, 
may I say that we are?” 

“ Indeed, you may.” 

“But there still remain these other 
things—the superficialities.” 

“Ten minutes would be enough.” 

“ Quite so; but suppose that we could- 
n’t know until after—until after—” 

“We are married ?” 

“Yes. Would you dare to take the 
risk ?” 

Middleton was silent from sheer stupe- 
faction. “I never heard of such a thing,” 
he said, at length. 

“T suppose not. The opportunity 
doesn’t and couldn’t happen very often. 
For example, your hat might have blown 
off in quite another direction.” 

“ But it’s so unnecessary, don’t you see. 
Yes, and, more than that, it’s quite too ro- 
mantieally foolish and futile. Now I 
have hurt your feelings, but you asked 
me.” 

“You haven’t hurt my feelings in the 
least. It is only that the problem pre- 
sented itself to my mind, and T had to 
state it. Barring a few material exter- 
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nals, we have the best foundation pos- 
sible upon which to build our future 
happiness. We know each other—the 
real man, the real woman. Well, is it 
enough ?” 

Middleton squared his 
“There is a church around the corner,” 
he said, “and we are both of age. Will 
you come?” 

“How impulsive you are! 
Jacky to take care of. 
can’t decide a question like this— 

* At the drop of the hat,” interrupted 
Middleton, smilingly. 

“Precisely. It is something that we 
ought to consider seriously—oh, I mean 
it. Remember that the world outside is 
a real thing; it insists upon being taken 
into the account.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, absently; he was 
wondering whether it was relief or dis- 
appointment that possessed him at the 
thought of the proposed decision. 

“To-morrow is Saturday. It will not 
be possible for me to get here until about 
tive o'clock.” 

Middleton felt an unaccountable twinge 
of jealousy. Why should she give the 
suggestion of having any other interest 
in life? Yet he assented, as he was bound 
to do. “I will be here at five,” he said. 

“Very well. And now you must go. 
Jacky is entitled to his play-hour, and he 
has been most patient.” 
gave him her hand. 

“Of course—since you wish it. But 
please understand that nothing is going 
to alter my decision. I want you, and 
I am going to have you—remember that.” 

“T will remember.” The girl’s eyes 
were very bright, and a scarlet signal flew 
on either cheek. Middleton impulsively 
took a step forward. Too late; for the 
child was already in her arms, and the 
castle-building was about to begin. 

The park gate clanged behind Middle- 
ton. He was in the outer world again, 
and the realization sobered him. He 
walked on a little way; then stopped and 
looked back. Behind that leafy screen lay 
a country of unimagined romance, a 
country in which he himself had held 
citizenship unquestioned. A step across 
the enchanted threshold, and time and 
space and circumstance once more existed 
—and asserted themselves. Before his 
eyes rushed a yellow electric car, crammed 
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with rural sight-seers and shoppers; upon 
his ears fell the shouts of street-hawke: 
and the strains of a wandering Germ: 
band. The realities! And where, in ve: 
truth, were they to be found? Had } 
turned his back on them, or were th 
now advancing to meet him? He walked 
on and on—miles, it must have been—a 
still the problem remained unsolved. I! 
roused himself finally, to observe that 
had walked far into the suburbs; it w 
nearly six o’clock, and rain was falli: 
steadily. He might have hunted up 
train for home, but an inexpressible weari 
ness had taken possession of him, Ther 
was a respectable-appearing country hote| 
a little distance ahead; Middleton entered, 
secured a room, and slept for fourte: 
hours on end. 

Upon the stroke of five, Saturday aft: 
noon, Middleton presented himself at th: 
park entrance. He looked over at th: 
green settee, and observed the old gent! 
man with the nankeen waistcoat sitting 
in his accustomed place and absorbed in 
a chess problem. In the corner wher 
the syringa bushes grew he caught th 
flutter of a white frock. She had not 
failed him, then, and he had been tor 
menting himself quite uselessly. 

Jacky was engaged in constructing a 
magnificent edifice, and his young lady 
sat on the grass beside him, obediently 
handing the blocks as they were required. 
She looked up as Middleton’s shadow 
passed, and blushed charmingly. “ W: 
will be through in just a moment,” she 
said. 

It was a perfect mid-summer day, and 
never, to Middleton’s thought, had th 
sky been so blue, the sun so golden, or 
the wind so soft. The trees and grass, 
revived by the rain of the night before, 
looked green and fresh; the city dust 
winds had not had time as yet to mar 
their beauty with drab finger-marks. He 
wondered if she had ever noticed the 
magnificent wistaria-vine that almost hid 
the unsightly outlines of the tool-house ; 
in September its purple blooms should 
be something gorgeous. 

“ Jacky,” said the girl, “ Parrain is 
beckoning, and I think that he wants to 
tell you a story. I'll help you load the 
blocks in your go-cart—there. Run along, 
and we'll come too in a little while to 
hear about Mowgli and the jungle people.” 
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The little boy trotted cheerfully away; 
the girl turned to Middleton. 

“Pon’t,” he pleaded. “On such a day 
there isn’t anything to be thought of but 
just that the world is beautiful and that 
love abides. Isn’t that enough ?”’ 

The girl looked at him. “I under- 
stand,” she said, softly, “but even this 
hour is not wholly ours. Something has 
oceurred—it was quite unforeseen.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“To-morrow morning I am to leave the 
city. I cannot tell you more.” 

“ Not even for how long?” 

“ An indefinite time—I do not know.” 

“ And it is imperative?” 

“ Yes—unless—” 

Middleton understood. If this affair 
were to advance any further the decisive 
step would have to be taken at once—that 
very night. He studied the ground for 
a moment or two. “ Does that ‘ unless’ 
mean that you would be willing to trust 
vourself to me?” he asked. 

“Do you offer me your—protection ?” 

Middleton felt the blood surging in his 
ars. He did not like the use of that 
word “protection”; it had a sinister 
sound. He was being tested now, and he 
knew it—it did not please him. Yet for 
very shame’s sake he must needs have an- 
swered yes to her question. She smiled 
wistfully. 

“T eould not accept such a sacrifice,” 
she said, at length. 

Middleton grew angry. “ Haven’t 
circumstances altered this case?” he 
asked. “Can’t we be quite frank with 
each other? No decent man wants a 
woman to take a leap in the dark. 
There’s too much at stake—don’t you 
see 2?” 

“And how about the man?” 

“Tt doesn’t—it can’t make the same 
difference to him,” persisted Middleton. 
“There are other forms of existence pos- 
sible for a man—he can always find an 
outlet somewhere. But when a woman 
sails into an uncharted sea—oh, it’s mad- 
ness, sheer madness.” 

“You see that I was right in not 
accepting your offer,” she said, with all 
gentleness. 

Middleton sat irresolute; then his 
mouth hardened. “Shall we say eleven 
o'clock to-night here at the park?” he 
asked. “TI can make all the necessary 
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arrangements, and an hour will give us 
plenty of time for—for everything. 
There is a train for the north at mid- 
night.” 

Jacky, dragging after him his elderly 
friend, appeared before them. “ You 
didn’t come,” he began, reproachfully. 
But he condescended to accept a package 
of chocolate cigarettes from Middleton 
by way of indemnity, and returned con- 
tendedly to his go-cart. The old gentle- 
man would have retired also, but the 
girl begged him to sit down between 
them. 

“We have a difficult question to de- 
cide,” she pleaded, “and you, Parrain, 
are very wise. Will you not help us?” 

“le 2 om.” 

“We are going away from Lexington 
Park. Both of us, you understand, and, 
perhaps, together.” 

The old gentleman took this astound- 
ing confidence quite calmly. “ Why 
not?” he asked, smilingly. “I have been 
watching how things were going, and I 
could have guessed as much. I am 
famous for adding up two and two.” 

“Tt isn’t quite so simple as that,” said 
the girl. “I have insisted upon a com- 
plication; will you let me state it?” 

When she had finished she waited for 
her counsellor to speak, but he remained 
discreetly silent. 

“You are thinking that I am a fool- 
ishly romantic person,” said the girl, at 
length. “It does look that way, I admit. 
But supposing—” 

“You mean that there may be reasons 
—cogent ones ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Difficulties, obstacles — perhaps the 
existence of others who have the right 
to be consulted ?” 

“T confess to nothing. Here, at least, 
T stand alone.” 

“But no one stands alone, my dear. 
There are always the others who must 
be taken into aecount. It comes back to 
the old, old question: If love were all— 
Isn’t that it?” 

The girl was silent, and the arbiter 
turned to Middleton. 

“You feel that she is asking too large 
a proof?” he said. “Perhaps you are 
right, and she herself could not con- 
demn you.” 

“Oh no!” 
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Middleton flushed deeply. “I have al- 
ready accepted the conditions,” he said. 

The older man smiled sadly. “ Ah, I 
see. You have decided upon what you 
want to do; you are quite sure of it. 
And yet the arriére pensée lies back of 
all; the doubt is there, and it poisons 
everything—even love. If anybody could 
he Ip vou. But Jacky there is too young 
to understand, and I—I am too old.” 

Middleton found his thoughts revert- 
ing to his own past. There was much in 
it that he would willingly have cancelled, 
but nothing that could fairly be called 
an insurmountable barrier, an absolute 
bar against the satisfaction of his pres- 
ent desire. Suddenly his passion took 
possession of him; he quite forgot that 
there was a third person present. “Come 
with me now,” he said to the girl. 
“ Now!” 

She shook her head. “That is im- 
possible,” she answered. “ You have 
named the hour of eleven, and we must 
leave it at that. There must be certain 
things that each of us should look after; 
we can’t drop all the threads at loose 
ends.” 

“ Now,” reiterated Middleton; but she 
would not yield. 

“ At eleven o’clock I will he here,” she 
said, and from that he could not move 
her, although he argued long and stub- 
bornly. 

Suddenly they realized that the twi- 
light had gathered, and that the street 
lamps were being lighted. 

“Tt is half-past seven,” said the girl, 
straining her eyes over the white dial- 
plate of her watch. “We must go. 
Where is Parrain ?” 

But both the old gentleman and Jacky 
had effaced themselves; the park was en- 
tirely deserted. They passed through the 
gate, and lingered for a moment on the 
sidewalk; Middleton gathered himself for 
a last appeal. 

“Just one word,” he pleaded. “You 
mustn’t send me away—I can’t endure it. 
Make what conditions, what reservations 
you like, but let me remain with you— 
now and always. 

“Tt’s the three or four hours in be- 
tween-—you understand, don’t you? So 
long as I am with you, so long as I can 
look in your eyes and hear your voice, 
it is all right; nothing else matters. But 


to leave you, to go back to my rooms and 
think this thing over in cold blood—] 
couldn’t do it. I confess my weakness—] 
shouldn’t be able to keep that appoint- 
ment if once I left you. 

“ Of course you are disappointed in me, 
you despise me, as you have the right 1 
do. Pitiable, isn’t it? and yet I can’t 
help it. 

“Another thing. I know that if | 
do have to sit in my room and hear th: 
clock strike eleven—sitting there, yo 
understand, while you are waiting here 
it will be the end of all things for m 
Oh, I’m not going to shoot myself—I’m 
not such an utter dastard as that. But 
it will be the finish. I suppose that it’s 
in the blood of people bred as I have been. 
We know perfectly well what are the real 
treasures of life, but the price is beyond 
us; we can’t pay it—I can’t pay it.” 

The girl was silent; her lips moved, 
as though marking the inward struggle, 
but she said no word. 

“T don’t ask for anything else,” con 
tinued Middleton. “I shall be satisfied 
and content for all future time if you 
will have it so. Nothing matters but that 
you are you and that we are together— 
now and always.” 

Tn his excitement Middleton had caught 
the girl by both hands, and was drawing 
her after him into the street. She had 
resisted; then it seemed to him that she 
yielded, and an overwhelming joy possess- 
ed him, for this was victory at last. An 
instant later he realized that something 
was wrong: a fierce white light was beat- 
ing down upon him, his ears were filled 
with the chug, chug of rapidly moving 
machinery, ominous and deadly. 

Around the corner had come a big 
motor at top speed, and they were stand- 
ing directly in its path. Owing to the 
fact that the head-light was mounted on 
the dash it necessarily described a wider 
are than the wheels, and the driver had 
not seen them until too late; he was 
striving hard now to avert the catastrophe, 
but his efforts were manifestly futile. 

For one infinitesimal moment Middle- 
ton stood motionless. Again he had 
reached the edge of the world, and, with 
this woman in his arms, was waiting for 
Death to strike. Once he had won, but 
this time he was to lose; he knew that 
certainly and absolutely. 
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With all his strength he flung the girl 
‘rom him and in the direction of the 
rb: then the rush caught and carried 

m away. 

And now again it seemed to Middleton 

at ages had rolled away since that last 

riod of conscious thought. His gaze 
rested upon a scene unforgettable—the 
scarred trunk of the tulip-tree, the head- 
ss nymph of the fountain, the sun’s 

s reflected from the facets of countless 

ns of water gemming the sward. A 

rrow cheeped and a fat earthworm 

riggled frantically toward its hole. “ It 
; gone—gone,” he stammered. 

‘I do not understand,” an uncertain 

ice responded. 

Middleton felt his brain whirling. He 
remembered, but was it indeed remem- 
brance? He turned as though to flee, 

| then something drew his eyes ir- 
resistibly—the upturned face of the wom- 

who stood within the circle of his 
rms. He bent down towards her—and 
sitated. 

The clatter of hobnailed boots upon the 

lk caused them to draw hastily apart. 
The caretaker, an ancient man in vel- 
veteens, stumped forward. Evidently he 
knew the young lady, for he favored her 

th a brief dab at his forelock—the 
gesture of an old sailor-man. 

“Pretty wettish, miss,” he observed; 

en turned discontentedly to survey the 
litter of leaves and broken twigs that the 
storm had left behind it. 

“T must go now,” said the girl. Mid- 
dleton did not answer, but walked silently 
at her side until they reached the up- 
town exit. She gave him her hand in 
parting, but her gaze travelled steadily 
beyond him. She seemed afraid lest he 
might speak, grateful that he did not. 
She walked swiftly away to the north- 
ward, and Middleton watched her out of 
sight. Then he made his way to the 
avenue and bought an evening paper; he 
looked at the date-line and saw that it 
read, Wednesday, July the 16th. 


Middleton waited until Monday night; 
then he went to see Wallace—Wallace, 
who had always been his closest friend, 
and who was now accounted the ablest 
man of the philosophical department in 
their old university. “I want to tell 
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you a story,” he blurted out, “if you 
don’t mind, and it may interest you too 
—it’s something in your line.” 

When he had finished he looked over 
at Wallace, who nodded absently and re- 
filled his pipe. 

“What do you think of it?’ asked 
Middleton. 

“You did not see her again?” 

“No. I went back to the park sev- 
eral times, and on Saturday, the 19th, 
1 waited until eleven o’clock at night. 
Rather a lame and impotent conclusion, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Call it a psychical projection,” said 
Wallace. “ The case is unusual, we'll ad- 
mit, but not without precedent. I think 
it fair to assume that those three days 
were as real to you as any other part of 
your conscious existence ?” 

“ Absolutely so.” 

“ Nevertheless, you were in a state of 
unstable equilibrium; and when that sec- 
ond white light appeared, the counter- 
part of the one that had caused the 
original disturbance, you again found 
yourself on this side of the solid wall of 
time present. The psychical current, 
however, remained in foree—you broke 
it when you bent forward for the second 
time—and hesitated.” 

“Yes. I was a coward; I did not 
dare.” 

“Tt was your subconscious self, the 
memory of what must happen if you per- 
sisted. There was the image of that 
Juggernaut car at the end of the pas- 
sage.” 

“Vm afraid that I haven’t the stuff 
in me of which discoverers are made; I 
couldn’t set forth on an uncharted sea. 
But it was not the motor that I feared— 
it was myself.” And upon that silence 
fell between the two men. 

“T must be off,” said Middleton, rising. 
“T am sailing to-morrow to join the 
Jack Trevors in Norway’ 

“One question, if you don’t mind. 
During those four days—if we could but 
find some material trace of your progress 
through them—something you did, an 
actual point of contact with realities. It 
would be tremendously interesting to dis- 
cover the footmark of a new ‘ Man Fri- 
day’ on the shifting sands of time.” 

Middleton reflected. “I told you,” he 
said, “that I passed the night of Friday, 
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the 18th, at the Grandon Hotel, corner 
of the Boulevard and the road leading 
to the Zoological Gardens.” 

“As a matter of fact,” interrupted 
Wallace, “you spent that night with me 
in my apartments. You were nervous 
and couldn’t sleep; we sat up haif the 
night talking.” 

Middleton nodded. “ But I registered 
at the Grandon,” he insisted. 

“T’ll look it up in the morning—first 
thing,” said Wallace, with enthusiasm. 


Six months later Middleton returned 
from abroad, and the first person that 
he ran across was Wallace. The latter’s 
manner almost immediately changed to 
the apologetic. 

“You must have wondered why you 
never heard from me,” he said, at length. 

“ Apropos of what ?” 
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Wallace stared. “ There was that odd 
psychical experience of yours,” he sai 
“1 was to make the test—about the hote! 
you know.” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“1 went to the hospital with typhcid 
that next morning. But as soon as I » 
out I did make the inquiry.” 

“ Well?” 

“The register for the month of Jul 
had been destroyed,” said Wallace. “ It’ 
too bad,” he went on, after the littl 
pause. “If we could have found what 
we were looking for it would have gon 
a long way toward answering som 
mighty interesting questions. And thx 
I know that it mattered a lot to you.” 


“T suppose I ought to tell you,” said 


Middleton, “that I met Miss Stanfiel 
on the Trevors’ yacht. We are to b 
married after Easter.” 


Magnolia Moons 
BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLIN 


AST night the moon of April 
Went sailing up the sky: 
I crept into the garden 
When nobody was by, 
For it was long past bedtime 
For children such as I. 


The garden wasn’t sleepy, 
Even so late at night: 

The cactus-buds were open, 
Brimful of silver light: 

And all the great magnolia 
Had flowered in globes of white. 


I saw they were moon-colored 
And shiny,—just the way 
The big moon looked above me:— 


And there I meant to stay, 





But mother said magnolia moons 


Would shine as bright next day. 
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What Science Does for Farm Crops 


BY HARRY 


SNYDER 


Professor of Chemistry, College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota 


ODERN science has done much 

to improve the lot of man through 

a better understanding of life 
processes. His diseases are being 
studied, and as a result of modern 
methods of sanitation, antiseptic surgery, 
serum therapeutics many diseases 
that onee were scourges are now con- 
lled. A factor in the further better- 
ment of the condition of man is the im- 
provement of his food. It must be made 
cheaper, more wholesome, and more nu- 
tious; these are some of the problems 


Y 


that are being investigated, particularly 
by those scientists connected with the 
various universities and agricultural ex- 


periment stations of this and other 
countries. 

The improvement of farm crops has 
been a gradual process of evolution ex- 
tending from remote antiquity, when 
primitive man obtained his food from 
the chase and from such uncertain sources 
as the fruits and seeds that nature pro- 
vided. In order to supplement nature’s 
supply, man was forced to sow and garner 
seeds, and from this beginning dates the 
improvement of food plants. ‘They have 
been domesticated in much the same way 
as farm animals, and in this man has 
greatly assisted nature. It is working 
in harmony with nature’s laws and not 
against them that produces results. 
There are certain habits and character- 
istics of growth that have been acquired 
by plants through centuries and have be- 
come fixed, but not so rigidly as to re- 
sist all forces, particularly those that 
tend to improvement. It is due to the 
inherent tendency of plants to improve 
under favorable conditions that man is 
able to come to nature’s assistance and 
aid in the improvement of farm crops. 
In this achievement man, exalted as he 
may feel, is not the master but simply 
the servant of nature. 


In many respects plants are like ani- 
mals; they are subject to disease, preyed 
upon by insects, dependent upon food, 
and affected by climatic conditions. 
Plant diseases destroy large numbers of 
useful plants, greatly reducing the food 
supply, and in some instances causing 
famine, as in the case of the potato blight 
in Ireland over half a century ago. Dur- 
ing recent years the diseases of plants 
have been extensively studied, and as 
a result they are now better understood. 
Many of them have been found to be 
due to specific fungi or to bacterial or- 
ganisms, which either destroy the tissue 
of the plant or produce poisonous or 
toxic bodies. A knowledge of the causes 
of plant diseases has led in a number of 
cases to their control. The plant pathol- 
ogist studies plant diseases in much the 
same way as the progressive physician 
studies human diseases. The labora- 
tories of plant pathologists form in 
reality the plant hospitals, and the re- 
sults secured in them have been of great 
economic value. The tissue of a diseased 
plant is studied with the microscope. 
In some cases fungus bodies can be dis- 
tinguished intermingled with the diseased 
cells. The fungus has fed upon the 
plant tissue, extracting nutritive sub- 
stances and causing the diseased condi- 
tion. In other cases the disease is 
brought about by bacterial bodies, which 
are distinguished with difficulty. Again, 
a chemical irritant or poison produced as 
a result of the activity of bacteria may 
be the cause of the disease. The separa- 
tion and identification of the organism 
is often a difficult task, as it is associ- 
ated with other forms of bacteria. The 
method followed consists in growing the 
organisms upon some appropriate nu- 
tritive substance, isolating individual 
colonies, and reproducing them until a 
pure culture is secured. The process is 
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one of elimination. Each group of pure 
cultures is used to inoculate sound plant 
tissue until the disease is produced. In 
this way the specific organism is found. 

There are a number of diseases—as, 
the smuts of wheat and other grains, flax 
wilt, potato blight, and many of’ the 
fungus diseases of garden crops—that 
can be effectually controlled by the use 
of disinfecting agents and better sani- 
tation. Plant diseases resemble human 
and animal diseases, and are controlled 
by the same general methods of treat- 
ment, such as improved sanitation and 
disinfection. The treatment of seed 
wheat with formalin and bluestone to 
destroy the smut spores on the seed, so as 
to prevent infection of the succeeding 
crop, has resulted in practically eradi- 
cating this disease in localities where the 
remedy has been thoroughly applied. Un- 
fortunately, however, a general appli- 
eation of this knowledge is not made. 
There are a number of plant diseases 
that have been brought under control, 
and from which there is no longer any 
need of heavy financial loss on the part 
of the farmer and the gardener if the 
proper precautions are taken in the 
treatment of the seed, soil, and crop. Un- 
doubtedly the time will soon come when 
laws will be passed with the view of con- 
trolling certain pestilential plant diseases, 
as is now the case with human and ani- 
mal diseases. 

Plants often acquire a certain immu- 
nity to disease. When a plant has had a 
disease in a mild form it is believed 
that its progeny, as in the case of ani- 
mals, may acquire a certain immunity 
due to the antitoxins developed in the 
cells as the result of the disease. It has 
been noted that during the years follow- 
ing heavy losses from wheat rust there 
is a tendency for the disease to be less 
severe, due, it is believed, to the seed 
having acquired a partial immunity. So 
far the development of immune varieties 
of plants can searcely be said to have 
passed the experimental stage; this is, 
however, a line of investigation which 
promises to give fruitful results, and is 
being prosecuted by a number of experi- 
ment stations. 

Not all bacterial affections of plants 
can be regarded as injurious diseases. 
The roots of clover, alfalfa, peas, beans, 


and other members of the pulse family 
are affected with bacterial growths 
which, from a pathological point of vir 
might be considered a diseased cond 
tion, yet the organisms working with 
these growths are of great assistanc 
aiding the plant by securing from t) 
air free nitrogen, which undergoes fix 
tion by the organisms and is then us: 
by the plant as food. When the roots 
the clover decay the soil is enriched wit 
nitrogen compounds that serve as fo 
for grains and other crops which ar 
unable to assimilate directly the fr 
nitrogen of the air. 

Inoculation of the seed and soil wit 
the specific organisms that carry on t! 
work of acquisition of atmospheric n 
trogen has been successfully practiced 
for a number of years. Only a fi 
soils, however, are in need of inocu 
lation. The proposed method of distrib- 
uting the bacteria in the form of dry 
cotton cultures, like a package of yeast, 
has been shown by bacteriologists to be a 
disastrous failure pecause the organisms 
are destroyed when the material is des 
sicated. Wide publicity was given t 
this method, and it was the popular be- 
lief that it would be a great boon to 
agriculture; but it has been proved 
worthless, and the verdict of science 
against it. 

The improvement of crops has also 
been greatly facilitated by the selection 
of seeds. In the struggle for existence 
the weaker seeds succumb. When the 
stronger ones are given additional assist 
ance, in the way of better food and 
better sanitary conditions, the individ 
uality of the seed is able to exert itself. 

Mature heavy-weight seeds, free from 
fungus and bacterial diseases, invariabl, 
produce crops that are the healthiest, 
largest yielding, and of the highest com 
mercial grade. The yield of wheat ha 
been increased two or three bushels per 
acre by simply screening out the light- 
weight seeds. Heavy-weight seeds have 
reached a higher state of development, 
and contain germs of greater vitality 
and more active physiological properties 
than light-weight seeds. They contain, 
too, a larger amount of reserve plant- 
food for the use of the plantlet, enabling 
it to become stronger before it is com- 
pelled to subsist entirely upon the food 
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This additional 
dvantage in start is often manifest 
roughout the life of the plant. 

In addition to weight and vitality of 


lerived from the soil. 


germ, seeds possess other character- 
stics—as, early or late maturing, or a 
endeney to contain the maximum or 
ninimum amounts of certain compounds, 

s starch or gluten. These properties are, 

a high degree, inherent in the seed, 
nd are reproduced in the offspring. The 
yhysieal characteristics of seeds—as, hard 
or soft generally indicate the character 
s glutenous or starchy. From the ap- 
pearance of the seeds it is possible, be- 
tween certain limits, to pick out gluten- 
us and starchy kernels capable of 
transmitting the same individuality to 
succeeding crops. From an apparently 
uniform let of seed the crop will contain 
two distinet types, one starchy and the 
ther glutenous, the glutenous kernels 
differing from the starchy by containing 
from one to tive per cent. more gluten 
proteids. Each seed has an individual- 
ty, and it is by studying the individual 
characteristics—as, larger yield, stiffer 
straw, early maturity, and more gluten- 
ous character—that the resultant crop is 
mproved. Often some of these charac- 
teristics are to a certain degree antago- 
\istic, and an improvement in one di- 
rection may be followed by a loss of 
some desirable quality. 

To seeure direct results the cerealist 
often resorts to cross-breeding of vari- 
eties. To illustrate, in the Canadian 
Northwest an early maturing variety of 
spring wheat is desired. Such a one is 
secured by crossing Fife wheat with 
Ladoga, and, as a result, a wheat known 
as the Preston is secured which has the 
desirable qualities of the late maturing 
parent with the early maturing habit 
of the other parent. In the breeding 
of plants many interesting peculiarities 
develop. Part of the progeny will re- 
semble one parent and part another, and 
occasionally a new characteristic—as in 
the case of wheat, a beard, which was a 
peculiarity, probably, of an ancestor— 
will make its appearance. By careful se- 
lection of the parent stock in plant-breed- 
ing, as in animal breeding, certain 
characteristics can be intensified and 
more firmly fixed, while other and less 
desirable ones can in part be eliminated. 
Vor. CXV.—No. 689.—91 
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The general principles of heredity 
formulated by Mendel give much promise 
in the way of crop improvement through 
more systematic methods of breeding. 
It is believed by many biologists that 
Mendel’s law offers in part a solution to 
some of the perplexing problems in 
plant and animal improvement. It is 
too early, however, to predict what bene- 
fits can reasonably be expected from its 
application. This law attempts to re- 
duce to a mathematical basis the charac- 
teristics of the progeny of plants and 
animals; a certain percentage having the 
individual characteristics of each parent, 
and a certain percentage the blended 
characteristics of both parents. It is 
not too much to expect that the proposed 
law with modifications will do much to 
place the science of plant-breeding upon 
a rational basis. 

In the case of corn, careful selection 
of seed has resulted in the production of 
plants which have a tendeney to produce 
an additional ear, thereby increasing the 
yield ten to twenty-five per cent. Also 
ears of larger size and more uniform 
character are secured by breeding and 
selecting the seed-corn. One of the best 
examples of the improvement of a crop 
by selection and breeding is the sugar 
beet, which has been developed from the 
common stock of garden beets that con- 
tain only a small amount of saccharine 
material and are unsuitable for the 
manufacture of sugar, until high grade 
beets containing sixteen to eighteen per 
cent. of sugar are secured. 

As a result of the study of seeds, 
their requirements are better known. In 
Inany instances the vitality of the crop 
is unnecessarily lowered through storage 
of the seed in poorly ventilated rooms 
and bins. The life process of the seed 
zoes on to a certain extent even during 
storage. There is a slight activity of the 
cells, resulting in the production of carbon 
dioxide. This might be called vegetable 
respiration. When this ceases death and 
deeay ensue. With the seed it is either a 
state of life or death. There is no ab- 
solutely dormant period in seed life. 

While the selection and breeding of 
seeds has done much, and is destined to 
do more for the improvement of crops, 
plant - breeding alone will not produce 
the results that can be secured through 








oy 
Wa 


the judicious feeding ot crops coupled 
with seed Feeding of 
neglected. A 


larger supply of plant-food is the ery- 


improvement, 
crops is too frequently 


ing need of many soils, and low yields 
and poor quality of crops are more fre 
quently due to lack of food than to any 
other cause except adverse’ climatic 
conditions. 

There is a close relationship between 
soil and crop. The improvement of the 
one is dependent upon the upbuilding 
of the other. 


plants that fail to mature a reasonable 


Half-starved, struggling 


seed crop are of too frequent occurrence. 
In some instances lack of tillage rather 
than lack of plant-food is the cause of 
restricted growth. But tillage alone, 
important as it is, fails to maintain the 
fertility of the soil and to produce 
maximum crops. ‘Tillage and fertilizers 
both have their place in crop produe- 
tion and plant improvement, and neither 
can take the place of the other. It is 
when tillage and fertilizers are judi- 
ciously combined that the best results 
are secured. The rédle in plant nutri- 
tion of certain elements—as, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and caleium—is 
so well established that the fertilizing of 
soils to secure maximum crops has _ be- 
come a reasonably well-grounded science. 
It bears to erop production the same re- 
lationship as the science of animal nutri- 
tion bears to animal production. 

The quality of wheat is greatly in- 
fluenced by the fertility of the soil. In 
some experiments with soils that were 
deficient in available plant-food the addi- 
tion of fertilizers increased not only the 
yield of wheat, but also improved the 
bread-making qualities of the flour made 
from that wheat. Larger, plumper, and 
sounder kernels were produced when there 
was a liberal supply of plant-food in 
the soil. 
bread can, as a rule, be secured by good 


Setter and more nutritious 


methods of tillage and the use of fer- 
tilizers. Spring wheat grown upon worn- 
out soil yielding ten bushels per acre was 
found to contain from ten to thirteen per 
cent. of glutenous compounds, while 
wheat grown upon adjoining plots well 
fertilized yielded twenty-four bushels per 
acre, and contained from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. of gluten. The composition 
and character of a crop are largely de- 
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pendent upon food supply, and crop im 
provement is mainly secured throug 
Plants, like an 
mals, must be reasonably well fed 


feeding and breeding. 


order to reach their maximum perfectio1 
It is not consistent with the scope 
this paper to exhaustively discuss tl 
part which each science has taken in t 
In addition, ho 
ever, to the sciences of botany, bacteri: 


improvement of crops. 


ogy, animal biology, physics, and chemis 
trv, the benefits from which have beer 
briefly alluded to, there are also others that 
have taken an important part in crop bet 
terment. No one science is paramount 
The apparently indirect influence of som 
of the sciences is in reality of much im 
For example, the regulation 
of the water-supply by irrigation and 


portance. 


drainage, which is primarily a problem 
of engineering, is an important factor in 
influencing the composition and com 
mercial value of crops. In the case of 
wheat, excessive amounts of water pro- 
duce large vields of starchy wheat, while 
the amount of gluten is increased by 
supplying the requisite amount of water 
at the right time and avoiding an excess. 

The geological study of soils has also 
been of benefit in crop production. <A 
knowledge of the history of a soil is of 
value, for the kind of rock materials out 
of which it has been produced, together 
with the agencies that have taken part 
in its formation and distribution, are im 
portant factors in modifying the char 
acter of All this 
relating to the improvement of farm 
crops and other agricultural subjects, 


crops. knowledge 


secured by scientists in their laboratories 
and experimental fields, is disseminated 
in the form of bulletins, and distributed, 
without cost, by the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the various States. 
There are two distinct phases of the 
The first 
is the acquisition of new facts with the 
view of enlarging the knowledge relating 
to the subject. It is this quest of knowl- 
edge and desire for discovery that is so 
keenly enjoyed by the true scientist. The 
second phase is the application of the 


problem of crop improvement. 


knowledge to some useful purpose. This 
is the educational side of the question. 
While only a few can engage in scientific 
inquiry, all may benefit by the results 
obtained. 
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The Bible in Four Hundred Tongues 


BY W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


LOW coral atoll, languid with 

lilies and palms. Futuna, of the 

New Hebrides, 1500 miles east of 
Australia. Just one of the myriad 
islets sprinkling the map of the South 
Pacifie as stars dust the firmament with 
nebulous splendor. And landed on the 
strand a Seotsman, permeated with the 
true “Idea” of Plato. Here, where Dr. 
Paton and John Williams were clubbed 
ind eaten, he will make his home, it 
nay be for twenty years. Note-book in 
hand, listening for words in a vocabulary 
so small; paying the cannibals eighteen 
cents a hundred for the precious gut- 
turals, parting with his last two pieces 
of cotton for an elusive verb. 

“Pig.” “rat,” “dog,” exhaust the 
terms of zoology; no words for “ city,” 
‘ wheat,” “barley.” Nay, I go lower 
numerals up to four only. Five is “ my 
hand”; six, “my hand and one”; and 
so on until ten, which is “ both hands.” 
Then come brown toes up to twenty; 
and after that a vague gesture and 
‘very many”! 

The lonely white man is going to re- 
duce this savage speech to writing for 
the first time, and having done that, he 
will hand over to this remote people a 
magnificent literature entire—the Chris- 
tian Bible; and that so cheaply that any 
Futuna man may buy a perfect copy in 
Aneityum for fifteen pounds of arrow- 
root. Impossible ? Nothing is impos- 
sible to the man with the “Idea”: he 
will give his life to it with a singleness 
of purpose, an ingenuity, a selflessness, 
a disregard for deadly peril, which I 
hope to show in such wise that our hats 
will come off to him, whether we be 
among the Oxford philologists, Mormon 
farmers, free-thinkers, or sun-worship- 
pers, 

He is one of many, that patient lonely 
Scotsman. Let us look at others—the 
pioneers, captained only by an abstract 
“Idea” that drives them night and day 





with dynamic force. Here is an Amer- 
ican in camp with the Miemae Indians 
of Nova-Scotian wilds. Ile is in dismay 
over his first printed copy of St. Mat 
thew’s Gospel. At xxiv., 7 he reads, “ A 
pair of snow-shoes shall rise up against 
Mere gibbe rish. 
Yet only one letter was wrong. “ Nad 


; : an 
a pair of snow-shoes! 


Sktikimiksjik ” is a nation; “nadsdskta- 
kOmiksYjik is a snow-shoe 

In Tahitian words must be coined for 
abstract conceptions like “honesty” or 
‘conscience’; in Maori, for “ hope ” 
and “law”; and in Yaghan terms dis- 
tinguishing between hands and _ fingers. 
“Faith ” would be an unthinkable thing 
to a tribe whose very existence depended 
upon suspicion. And yet to-day the 
Bible is printed in eleven Polynesian 
tongues, and parts of it in thirty-eight 
other dialects of the South Seas and 
Mistakes ? Plenty at 
first: at a second revision of the Lifu 
Bible for the Lovalty Islands 52,310 cor- 


New Guinea. 


rections were made! 

Here is a Testament for the Mosquito 
Indians of Nicaragua’s Atlantie coast. 
There are many English words you see 
“king” “ priest,” “marriage,” “ angel,” 
“holy.” No terms exist in Mosquito 
for these, nor could any be coined in 
so miserable a vehicle. “ Sin” was ren- 
dered by “ saura”—“*bad to eat.” Let 
a man give life and strength to the 
work; let him eseape hostile clubs and 
spears, wild beasts and poisonous rep- 
tiles, fevers and perils by land and sea. 
Let him live to old age—and vet the 
work is not complete. Henry Nott and 
John Williams spent twenty years learn- 
ing Tahitian, and another twenty trans- 
lating. In Uganda Dr. Crawford waited 
five years to get the one word “ plague” 
in Ki-Mbundu. And one day he over- 
heard an ivory-hunter complaining about 
the village rats—what a “dihebu” they 
were. And down went the long-sought 
word in a tattered note-book that would 


























A WOMAN TRANSLATOR IN 








ragged coat at such 


the 
times, as though it had ears to hear. 


ly out from 


The “Idea” driving alway s, as the 
quest for gold drives others. Behold 
Crawford with smarting eyes prostrate on 
mud floor in the wattle huts of Mboga, 
gasping with smoke from the brush- 
wood fire that guided his blue pencil 
over the grimy sheets. Or Medhurst, 
lost in the “Dead Heart” of Central 
Australia, oblivious to heat and _ thirst, 
wondering only whether kuli ngomu 
(nice smell) would do for “ frankin- 


St. And he 


“ red 
have 


11. 


maral je 


cense ” in Matthew ii., 


rendered gold as marda 
indeed, that 


no word for a metal found in every out- 


stone.” Low 


Savages, 


crop of the wilderness. 


= The Lamh of God ” Was a serious 
stumbling-block to Purdy, poring over 


his manuscript by the light of a whale- 


oil lamp in an Eskimo igloo, built of 


frozen snow-blocks. He compromised on 
“The Little Seal of God,” and let it 
go at that! The “Idea” of Plato has 
a formula in these eases. Translator 
Kilbon put it into the mouth of his 
Master—* The Words which Thou Gavest 
to Me, T have Given unto Them.” For 
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WITH NATIVE INTERPRETER 











that reason Bishop Schereschewsky gave 

tired life to the “ Easy Wen-li” 
translation of Chinese. Paralysis had 
left the old man the use of but one fore- 
finger, yet with this he pounded out on 


his 


the typewriter for fourteen long years 


every word of both Testaments, requir- 


ing two secretaries to keep pace with 
him. By way of relaxation he turned 


aside into High Wen-li, Mandarin, and 
the Shanghai and Foo-chow colloquials, 
that he might reach the bulk of China’s 
four hundred millions. 

Of pitfalls there in the 
work, vet What 
notion of a mountain can the dreamy- 
eyed people of a low-lying coral atoll have ? 
One translator in China took the wrong 


are many 


one is sorry to smile. 


word for a palm-tree and represented 
the multitudes who went forth to meet 
Christ on Mount Olivet casting in His 


path not fragrant branches, but formida- 
ble thorns! Another in Haussaland 
trying to render the “Parable of the 
Sower,” represented carnivorous birds as 
coming down to devour the seed that fell 
by the wayside. 

And when the vast work is dene and 
done well, what misunderstandings there 
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THE 


what clashings with the prejudice 

a thousand years! “It is a good 
coral story.” gravely commented an old 
lindoo on that of the Prodigal Son, 

t. oh, why was the father criminal 
ugh to kill a young cow?” And 
milar seandal was evinced among the 

Buddhists of Upper Burmah when their 

ew Bible told them St. Peter was a 
sherman, and therefore got his living 

taking life! 

But of romance, of patient heroism— 
onsider Hiram Bingham in the mid- 
Pacifie Gilbert group, a curiosity among 
taring savages, yet with a fixed resolve 

learn the language, reduce it to 
vriting, and then begin to translate. 

Day and night this 
oneer collected 
ords and phrases 
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similar world movement in connec- 
tion with the Christian Bible was born 
in Philadelphia, at a time when our 
total population was but seven millions, 
and the “ Wild West” of the emigrant’s 
dream lay well on the Mississippi's east- 
ern side. Thus early was Robert Mor- 
rison at Canton working on a Bible for 
the Forbidden Land. And soon “ col- 
loquial portions” were circulating along 
the Cochin China coast and the Gulf of 
Siam, and on through the Malay Archi- 
pelago to the Celebes and Moluccas. 

Now it was Gutzlaff, scouring the 
China coasts as an itinerant surgeon, 
risking his life every hour, yet always 
note-book in hand wrestling with “ ideo- 





more precious to 
m than dull peb- 
les delved by the 
ey beers, than 
pearls in ‘Torres 
Straits— correcting 
nd rehearsing, 
comparing always 
the written notes 
vith the spoken 
word day and night, 
year in and year 
ut, with a patience 
surely not of this 
earth. At last he 
ventured to put the 
Lord’s Prayer and 
a simple psalm into 
the savage vernac- 
ilar. Next came a 
gospel, and so on. 
More than a cen- 
tury ago did this 
work begin. Na- 
poleon was watch- 
ing anxiously for 
his “six hours’ 
mastery of the 
Channel” to de- 
scend on England, 
where 500,000 men 
were sleeping under 
arms and beacons 
waited the torch on 














hill-top and church- 
tower. And in 1808, 


four years later, a 4 BLIND KABYLE 


READING THE SCRIPTURES IN RAISED MOON TyPE 
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graphs,” picking up words from = ship 
wrecked sailors Phe result was the 
famous Delegates’ Version, read with 


the 
when monstrous Buddhas 
drifted down the Hoang-Ho. 


Japan was closed, 


amazement by Tai-ping rebels in 


troublous days, 


Wells Will- 
of 


too, 
the 


preparing a 


vet 


iams was braving wrath two 


yorded daimios, gospel 


vithout dictionary or grammar. With 
ich men it is little wonder the work 
went ahead. In the South Sea Islands 
sacrificial stones of cannibal tribes were 


presently turned into printing-presses ; 

1816 the first grant for paper was 
for “ Te Parau 
Gospel in Rarotongan. 


Naturally the 


ments and kings; 


and in 


made na Luka a Luke’s 


work appealed to govern- 
to great universities and 


men of philology, geography, ethnology, 
and commerce. All these were benefited. 
For while in olden-times a race took an 
age to reach even the rudiments of 


culture, here they were being discovered 


one year and handed an alphabet and 
literature the next. Many semi-savage 
revere those of western China, for in- 
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can only learn their own languag 














through the translated Bible; and dow 
in Peru Madame Matteo de Turner 
version of the Gospels in Quichus h: @ 
preserved what has been called “ our on a 
key to the ruins and institutions of t] ; 
Ineas.” 

The dawn of the nineteenth centur 
beheld four million copies of the Bib Ps 
extant in some fifty tongues. I inelud 
those in manuscript and print in ever 
land, together with versions in suc 
bygone speech as Mesogothic and th pos 


Anglo-Saxon of 


century, however, the 


Bede. In its first half 


British Bible So 


ciety issued eight million copies in Eng 


lish alone, and to-day engages in a babe! 


of 
that 


hundred. 
And the bands are never off the wheels; 


the work never stands still. 


revision, 


costs millions- 


sidered, a vast enterprise. 
society has spent ninety million dollars 
and distributed above two hundred million 


rerevision. 


378 languages, besides sundry dialects 


bring the number to well over four 


Translation, 
The 
is, even commercially con 


undertaking 


parent 
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BY NOTING DOWN NATIVE PHRASES 
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pies through an army 
devotees. With an 
eome of over $1,250, 
i) a vear, its presses 
t home and abroad pro- 
SIX million copies 
vear in four hundred 
ies: and nearly six 
fferent sets of char- 
ters are employed in 
( printing. Yet no 
fit is looked for. The 
ngali Gospel, that 
sts two cents to pro- 
ce, is sold in Caleutta 
ars for a pice, or 
a cent; and even 

s is swallowed up in 
oht. And since a 
must be maintained 
the field for years, a 





mplete man iscript is 











ostly document. 


The last revise of the TRANSLATING 


THE NEW TESTAMENT INTO KABYLE WITH HELP 


Madagasear Bible cost OF A NATIVE ASSISTANT IN THE CITY OF ALGIERS 


$15,000. And to Dr. 
William Carey and his 
ssociates $150,000 was paid for the 
Version of the Bible in 


Altogether the two great 


Serampore 
Hindostani. 
British and American, have 
an army of 2000 linguists in the field, 


whose work is supervised by expert 


soc1eties, 


philological committees at home. Last 
vear the London Board alone considered 
matters relating to 151 languages and 
dialects. And its record output for one 
onth was 48 tons of Seriptures, in 440 
cases and 70 shipments. In these were 
116,370 books, in 114 different languages. 
There were even Bible portions in their 
own languages for blind savages, printed 
in the Moen and Braille types. Easily 
he most impressive philological institu- 
tion the world ever saw. Fast steamship 
nd train are but the first step in the 
transportation of this babel of books. 
(nd then come little sailing-ships among 
the eoral islands of the Pacifie; canoes 
nd house-boats for Indo-China and the 
West Coast of Africa; camel-carts in 
Australia; dog-sledges for the arctic; 
pack-horses and hard-headed negro por- 
ters, with many other varieties of trans- 
port, according to the region. 

Quite three-fifths of the output must be 
printed abroad to save freight and avoid 


possible error. Our own American society 
has local headquarters in Shanghai and 
Foo-chow; in Yokohama and _ Tokio; 
Constantinople, Beirut, and Bangkok in 
Siam. The first vernacular version for 
Uganda in East Central Africa was pre 
pared in London, and cost $1 58 a copy. 
To this was added another $2 58 per 
copy for the freight from London io 
Chinde, and thence inland on men’s 
heads, through a country where all cattle 
had been wiped out by the tsetse-fly. 
HTenee the loeal “ factories.” And how 
amazed must even the white explorer be 
on reaching the lofty village of Ghoom, 
high up in the snowy cap of the Hima- 
layas, to find devotees at humming presses 
turning out Gospels in Tibetan and sell- 
ing them to traders from the north that 
they may be smuggled even into the 
sacred Lhasa itself! 

Is any region closed? Yes. Arabia, 
Persia, Nepal, the Sudan (for political 
reasons), Albania, and Abyssinia. The 
Christian ruler of that last-named state 
sent the secretary a superb pair of tusks 
with a magniloquent letter signed, “ The 
Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
Menelik the Second, Emperor of Ethiopia 
by the Will of God.” Albania as a for- 
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bidden territory is a For 
years the Gospel and Psalter have been 
in the Tosk dialect, with the 
Albanian character. But the 
Sublime Porte would not permit its in 
One of the 


over the pages caught sight of the word 


queer 


Case. 
in type 
national 
viziers 


troduction. turning 


“ Macedonia.” “It is treason to the 
Caliph,” he said, with gentle rebuke, “ to 
mention such a place. You must mean 


the vilayets of Van and Monastir.” 
Our own society, with $750,000 a year, 


has circulated 77,000,000 copies in 150 
tongues not forgetting those of the 
polyglot immigrants that land on our 
shores. Nor are the lumbermen of the 
West forgotten: nor the miners of coal 


and gold; the missions in crowded cities: 


our sailors and soldiers; sufferers in hos- 


pitals; inmates of asylums and prisons. 
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Our Indians have the Bible in five di 


lects: and work was 


begun on the thirt: 


four languages and dialects of the Phili, 


pines within two weeks of Dewey’s vi 


the 
in 


tory. To-day 


had 


Pampanga. 


may be 


thirty 
eleven 


in 
Asiatie, 
twelve 


tions 


ind 
versity amazes one. 


one languages; 


classic Bengali, Ur 


hundreds of other di 


Tagalog, 

European, 
A frican, 
American 


and 


alects. 


complete Testam« I 


Llokana, a 


Altogether we have transl: 


forty-thre 
nine ocean 
Its di 
Africa alone, eighty 
India, 


tongues. 


besides he I 
lu, and Telugu, ha 


But strangest 


of all is that last year the British society 


sold the Scriptures 


in twenty different 


languages in Austria-Hungary and fifty 


in the Russian Empire! 


One 
scripts 


about 
entail 


word 
that 

















A COLPORTEUR READING STORIES FROM THE 


JAPAN 


SOUTHERN 


BIBLE 


IN A VILLAGE OF 


the precious manu 
a life’s labor. Dr. 
Judson had _ just 
finished his Bur 


man translation of 
the New Testament 


he 


seized 


when was sud 
and 


thrown into prison. 


denly 


in King 
day, be 
fore the British oe 
cupation. 


It was 
Thebaw’s 


Judson’s 
wife took the roll of 
paper and buried it. 
So far, 
here was a dilemma. 
In the ground it 
would surely decay, 
and the other 
hand, if revealed it 
would be destroyed. 
And the doctor 
asked Mrs. Judson 
to dig it up, hide it 
in a roll of cotton, 
and bring it into 
the prison as a pil- 
low. 


Lor ud: yet 


on 


so 


For seven anx- 
the 
man laid -his weary 
head at night upon 
his treasure; but at 
last they took it 
from him and threw 
it out into the pris- 
on yard, to be trod- 
den by the obseene 
that prowled 


ious months 


dogs 
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ong the offal. In despair Judson now 
fided his secret to a friendly old 
orman, who rescued and took home 
e roll as a relic of the white captive. 
\nd in this little man’s 
1s it found when the victorious Brit- 
-) stormed the Mandalay made classic 






possession 


Kipling. 
Thus far translation and 
w for the annual distribution — six 
llions of the British, two millions of 
e Ameriean society. Here is a world 
. f adventure in very truth; the march of 
army of 3000 pioneers—“ Sowers of 


printing. 


e Seed” for the world’s missionaries. 
Doe-sledge and komatik in Alaska; 
agic lantern and buffalo-cart among 
l)vak head-hunters in Borneo; camels and 
among Mongols of the Gobi 
Desert; mule-train and llama-herd in the 
(Andes; laden junks, man-hauled by bam- 
1 cables up the Yangtse gorges, and 
ephants and straw-thatched carts in 
far Siam. 

Let me tell you of a man whose ex- 
ploits do not get into the papers. His 
letters are before me as I write. On an 
open raft, laden with half a ton of 
Seriptures, he drifted down the mighty 
Lena for 3000 miles through the frozen 
heart of Siberia, selling Gospels to the 
Yakuts in their own savage tongue. His 
wife was with him. “Our hands were 

on in blisters,” he says, calmly, “ and 
we had to keep watch, for many dreadful 
murders had been done. I slept from 
11 p.m. till 2 a.m., and then my wife 
watched until dawn, when I teok up the 


ponies 


: gil again.” 
4 You will gather the “Idea” leads to 
‘ tragedy. One man in eastern Asia, 


pend 


trading Seriptures with the Samoyede 
fishers and Ostyak fur-hunters on the 
arctic eoast, was never heard of again. 
Nor was John Matthews, after he left 
' Santa Fé de Bogot& to ascend the great 
Magdalena River. On the other hand, 
the fate of Johnson and his native as- 
sistant was well known—but not until 
nineteen years later. They had ascended 


the Yangtse and landed at a remote town 
During their stay a ter- 


to sell books. 
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rible fire broke out and was attributed to 
the evil influence of the “ foreign devil.” 
That night a band of men murdered 
them with every circumstance of horror. 
A fourth, W. T. Beynon, with his wife 
and three children, were massacred by 
Yu Hsien and his Boxers in the square 
hefore the governor’s yamen. 

In Paraguay an adventurous peddler of 
Bibles found himself entangled in an in- 
surrection, and dropping his books on 
the plain, fled for his life in a canoe. 
Ile was captured by the revolutionists, 
however, and after a remarkable series 
of adventures only escaped with his life 
by disguising himself and acting as a 
stoker on a river steamer. 

Of course these men are paid in kind 
for the Bibles. In Uganda it may be 
cowrie - shells, calico, brass wire, ivory, 
feathers, and gold dust. In Central 
America the “money” may be eggs, 
starch, cocoa-beans, fowls, logwood, and 
firewood. Again, in the Solomon Islands 
of the Pacific, Gospels may be bartered 
for beads, porpoise teeth, and bracelets. 
The diary of Mr. Glass in Brazil is 
typieal. Thus: “June 4.—Sold a Gospel 
for a bunch of sugar-canes; another for 
a bag of rice, some cheese, and eight 
eggs. Last night we slept in an old 
sugar-mill; not bad, but a little sticky. .. . 
June 5.—Killed the biggest snake I have 
ever taken in Brazil—6 ft. long, black 
and yellow banded, and lying right across 
our path. <A forest fire ahead. The 
river Itapirapoan in flood held us up all 
day. And so we stayed on the banks 
washing our clothes that had been chewed 
up by cows the night before. We’re so 
hothered by the sand-flies that we must 
sit canstantly in the acrid smoke of 
wood fires.” 

Welcome awaits these pioneers, save in 
time of strife. “ This is no time to talk 
of Bibles, but of war,” Colporteur Jons 
was told in a Colombian town on the 
eve of a revolution; and a confrére of 
his on the Turco-Bulgarian. frontier re- 
ported, dryly, he “found no demand for 
Bibles, but plenty of inquiries for guns 
and dynamite ”! 
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A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT 


CHAPTER XLI 
IN THE LAND OF SHINAR 

“ Then I said to the angel that talked with 
me, Whither do these bear the Ephah? 

“And he said unto me, To build it an 
house in the land of Shinar; and it shall be 
established, and set there upon her own 
hase ” 


AVID raised his head from the 
|) paper he was studying. He look- 
ed at Lacey sharply. “ And how 
many rounds of ammunition?’ he asked. 

“Ten thousand, Saadat.” 

“How many shells?’ he continued, 
making notes upon the paper before him. 

“Three hundred, Saadat.” 

“Tlow many hundredweight of dou- 
rha ?” 

“ Eighty—about.” 

“And how many mouths to feed?’ 

“Five thousand.” 

“How many fighters go with the 
mouths ?”’ 

“ Nine hundred and eighty—of a kind.” 

“And of the best?” 

“Well, say, five hundred.” 

“Thee said six hundred three days 
ago, Lacey.” 

“Sixty were killed or wounded on 
Sunday, and forty I reckon in the others, 
Saadat.” 

The dark eyes flashed, the 
“The fire was 
back ?”’ 

“Well, Saadat, they reflected — at the 
wrong time.” 

“They ran?’ 

“ Not back—they were slow in getting 
on.” 

“But they fought it out?” 

“They had to—root hog, or die! You 
see, Saadat, in that five hundred I’m 
only counting the up-and-at-’ems, the 
blind-goers that ’d look down the muz- 


lips set. 
sickening —they fell 
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zles, that ’d open the lid of Hell 
jump in after the enemy.” 

The pale face lighted. “So many! 
I would not have put the estimate hal! 
so high. Not bad for a dark race fight 
ing for they know not what!” 

“They know that all right; they ar 
fighting for you, Saadat.” 

David seemed not to hear. “ Five 
hundred —so many, and the enemy 
near, the temptation so great!” 

“The deserters are all gone over 
Ali Wed Hei. You ought to have shot 
him after we defeated him at Sobat a 
year ago, Saadat. For a month ther 
have heen only the deserted.” 

A hardness crept into the dark eyes 
“Only the deserted!” He looked out 
to where the Nile lost itself in th 
northern distance. “I asked Nahoum 
for one thousand men—I asked England 
for the word which would send them. | 
asked for a thousand, but even two hun- 
dred would turn the scale—the sign that 
the Inglesi had behind him Cairo and 
London. Twenty weeks, and nothing 
comes !” 

He got to his feet slowly and walked 
up and down the room, occasionally 
glancing out towards the clump of 
palms which marked the disappearanc 
of the Nile into the desert beyond 
his vision. A eannon-shot occasion 
ally crashed upon the rarified air, as 
seores of thousands had done for 
months past, torturing to ear and sense 
and nerve. The confused and dulled 
roar of voices came from the distanc¢ 
also; and, looking out to the landward 
side, David saw a series of movements 
of the besieging forces. Here a loosely 
formed troop of lancers and light cavalry 
cantered away towards the south, con- 
verging upon the Nile; there a group of 
cavalry in glistening mail moved nearer 
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the northern defences; and between, 
‘talions of infantry took up new posi- 
ns, while batteries of guns moved 
arer to the Nile, curving upon the 
lace north and south. 

Suddenly David’s eyes flashed fire. He 
rned to Lacey eagerly. 
itching with eyes serewed up shrewdly, 
. forehead was shining with sweat. 

“ Saadat.” he said, suddenly, “this 
the usual set of quadrilles. It’s the 
thing. They’re watching the river— 


Lacey was 


iting. 
‘But South!” was David’s laconic re- 
onse. At the same moment he struck 


gong. An orderly entered. Giving 

ift instructions, he turned to Lacey 
gain. 

“Not Cairo—Darfir,” he said. 

“Ebn Ezra Bey coming. up! Ali 
Wad Hei’s got word, I guess.” 

David nodded, and his face clouded. 
“We should have had word also,” he 
said sharply. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Mahommed Hassan entered, supporting 
n Arab, down whose haggard face blood 
trickled from a wound in the head, while 
arm hung limp at his side. 

‘Behold, Saadat—from Ebn Ezra 
Bey —from Darfir,’ Mahommed said. 
The man drooped beside him. 

David caught a tin cup from a shelf, 
poured some liquor into it, and held it 
to the lips of the fainting man. “ Drink,” 
he said. The man drank greedily, and, 
when he had finished, gave a long sigh of 
satisfaction. “ Let him sit,” David added. 

When the man was seated on a sheep- 
skin, the huge Mahommed squatting be- 
hind like a sentinel, David questioned 
him. “What is thy name 
he asked in Arabie. 

“T am ealled Feroog. I come from 
Ebn Ezra Bey, to whom be peace,” he 
said. “Thy messenger, Saadat, behold 
he died of hunger and thirst, and his 
work became mine. Ebn Ezra Bey came 
by the river—” 

“He is near?” 
impatiently. 

“ He is twenty miles away.” 

“Thou comest by the desert?” 

“By the desert, Saadat, as Ebn Ezra 
comes.” 

“By the desert! 
the river.” 





thy news?” 


David, 


interjected 


But thou saidst by 
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“Saadat, yonder, forty miles from 
where we are, the river makes a great 
curve. There the Effendi landed in the 
night with three hundred men to march 
hither. But he commanded that the 
boats should come on slowly, and _ re- 
ceive the attack in the river while he 
came in from the desert.” 

David’s eye lighted. “A great device. 
They will be here by midnight, then, per 
haps ?” 

“At midnight, Saadat, by the blessing 
of God.” 

“How wert thou wounded ?” 

“T came upon two of the enemy. They 
were mounted. I fought them. 
the horse of one I came hither.” 

“The other ?”’ 

“ God is just and merciful, Saadat. H« 
is in the bosom of God.” 

“How many of Ebn Ezra’s men come 
by the river?” 

“But fifty, Saadat,” was the answer, 
“but they have sworn by the stone in 
the Kaabah not to surrender.” 

“And those who come with the Ef- 
fendi, by the desert, are they as those 
who will not surrender ?” 

“But half are so. They were with 
thee, as was I, Saadat, when the great 
sickness fell upon us at Sobat, and were 
healed by thee, and afterwards fought 
with thee.” 

David nodded abstractedly. and mo- 
tioned to Mahommed to take the man 
away; then he said to Lacey, “ How long 
does thee think we can hold out?” 

“We shall have more men, but also 
more rifles to fire, and more mouths to 
fill, if Ebn Ezra Bey gets in, Saadat.” 

David nodded. “ But with more rifles 
to fire away your ten thousand rounds” 
—he tapped the paper on the table—“ and 
eat the eighty hundredweight of dourha, 
how long can we last ?” 

“Tf they are to fight, and with full 
stomachs, and to stake everything on 
that one fight, then we can last two days. 
No more, I reckon.” 

“T make it one day,” answered David, 
coolly. “In three days we shall have no 
food, and unless help comes from Cairo, 
we must die or surrender .. .” 

“ None that are left will surrender.” 

“Tt is not well to starve on the chance 
of help coming, and then die fighting 
with weak arms and_ broken spirit. 


Upon 
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Therefore, thee sees we must fight to- 
morrow if Ebn Ezra Bey gets in to- 
night. And I think we shall fight well,” 
he added. “ Thee thinks so?” 

“You are a born fighter, Saadat.” 

A shadow fell on David’s face, and his 
lips tightened. “I was not born a fighter, 
Lacey. The day we met first, no man had 
ever died by my hand or by my will.” 

“There are three that must die at 
sunset to-night-—an hour from now—by 
thy will, Saadat.” 

A startled look came into 
face. “Who?” he asked. 

“The Three Pashas, Saadat. 
have been recaptured.” 

“ Recaptured!” rejoined 
chanieally. 

“ Achmet Pasha got them from under 
the very noses of the sheikhs before sun- 
rise this morning.” 

“ Achmet—Achmet Pasha!” 
came into David’s face again. 

‘You will keep faith with Achmet, 
Saadat. He risked his life to get them. 
They betrayed you, and betrayed three 
hundred good men to death. If they do 
not die, those who fight for you will say 
that it doesn’t matter whether men fight 
for you or betray you, they get the same 
stuff off the same plate. If we are going 
to fight to-morrow, it ought to be with a 
clean bill of health.” 

“They served me well so long—ate at 
my table, fought with me! But—but 
traitors must die—even as Harrik died.” 
A stern look came into his face. “ It may 
be that they would fight to-morrow even as 
Achmet fights—for he also was a traitor! 
But, no, it is too late. Our men would 
fear them. . And we must fight to- 
morrow. If Ebn Ezra Bey gets in, we 
must fight; if he does not get in, we must 
fight.” He looked round the great room 
slowly. “We have done our best,” he 
said. “I need not have failed, if there 
had been no treachery, if—” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Nahoum!” 

David raised his head. Supreme pur- 
pose came into his bearing. He gave that 
quick toss of the head which had been a 
characteristic of both Eglington and him- 
self. His eyes shone—a steady, indom- 
itable light. “TI will not give in. I still 
have hope. We are few and they are 
many, but the end of a battle has never 
heen sure. We may not fail even now. 


David’s 
They 


David, me- 


A light 


Help may come from Cairo even 
morrow—and God will be here to-morrow.” 

“Say, somehow you’ve always pulled 
through before. When I’ve been m 
frightened, I’ve perked up and stiffened 
my backbone, thinking of your luc 
I’ve seen a blue funk evaporate by think 
ing of how things always come your w 
just when the worst seems at the wors 

David smiled as he caught up a sm: 
cane and prepared to go. “ More tha 
onee thee has said thee is cowardly, bu 
if thee were not more accurate in spec 
as to other things, we should have part: 
long ago,” he said, and stroked his thin, 
clean-shaven face with a lean fing: 
Presently a movement in the des 
arrested his attention. He put a fie] 
glass to his eyes, and scanned the fi 
of operations closely once more. 

“ Good—good!” he burst out chee: 
fully. ‘“ Achmet has done the one thi: 
possible. The way to the north will |x 
still open. He has flung the Shillooks 
between the Nile and the enemy, an 
now the batteries are at work.” Opening 
the door, he passed out. “ The Shillook- 
are under the cover of the batteries. [1 
has anticipated my orders. Come, 
Lacey, it will be an anxious night. Th: 
moon is full, and Ebn Ezra Bey has his 
work cut out—sharp work for all of 
ua, and . 

Lacey could not hear the rest of his 
words in the roar of the artillery. 
David’s steamers in the river wer 
pouring shot into the desert where th« 
enemy lay, and Achmet’s Shillooks and 
Egyptians were making good their new 
position. As David and Lacey, fear- 
lessly exposing themselves to rifle fire, 
and taking the shortest and most danger- 
ous route to where Achmet fought, rods 
swiftly from the palace, three small 
steamers appeared up the river, and 
came slowly down to where David’s gun- 
boats lay. Their appearance was greeted 
by desperate discharges of artillery from 
the forces under Ali Wad Hei, who had 
received word of their coming two hours 
before, and had accordingly redisposed 
his attacking forces. But for Achmet’s 
sharp initiative the circle of fire and 
sword would have been complete; for 
on the other side of the Nile, opposite 
to where Achmet now lay, was a small 
army of Ali Wad Hei’s adherents. Ach- 
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met’s new position had not been occu- 
pied before, for men were too few, and 
they had been sorely needed elsewhere ; 
and the position just left was now ex- 
posed to an attack, which, if pressed as 
boldly as was this upon the new position, 
might make complete one-half of the 
circle of death. 

David’s heart sank as he saw the 
danger. If others in command had 
moved with the intelligence and audacity 
of Achmet the situation might be saved, 
but one position had been secured while 
another had been left exposed. It could 
not, however, be captured for half an hour 
at least; and in that half hour anything 
might happen. From the palace David 
had sent an orderly with a command to 
an ofticer to advance, but still the gap 
was open, and the men he had ordered 
to oeeupy the position remained where 
ihey were. Every minute had its crisis. 

As Lacey and himself left the town 
the misery of the place smote him in 
the eyes. Filth, refuse, débris filled the 
streets. Sick and dying men called to 
him from dark doorways, children and 
women begged for bread, carcasses lay 
unburied, vultures hovering above them—- 
his tireless efforts had not been sufficient 
to cope with the daily horrors of the 
siege. But there was no sign of hostility 
to him. Frequently voices called bless- 
ings on him from dark doorways, lips 
blanching in death commended him to 
Allah the compassionate, the merciful, 
and now and then a shrill call told of 
a fighter who had been laid low, but 
who had a spirit still unbeaten. Old 
men and women stood over their cooking- 
pots waiting for the moment of sunset; 
for it was Ramadan, and the faithful 
fasted during the day. As though every 
day was not a fast! 

Sunset was almost come as David and 
Lacey left the city and galloped away to 
send forces to stop the gap of danger be- 
fore it was filled by the foe. Sunset—the 
Three Pashas were to die at sunset! They 
were with Achmet, and in a few moments 
they would be gone! As the two rode 
hard they suddenly saw a movement 
of men on foot at a distant point of the 
field, and then a small mounted troop— 
fifty at most—detach themselves from 
the larger force and gallop fiercely down 
io the position which Achmet had left. 
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David felt a shiver of anxiety and appre- 
hension as he saw this sharp, sweeping 
advance. Even fifty men, well entrench- 
ed, could hold the position until the main 
body of Ali Wad Hei’s infantry came 
on to reinforce them. Once there the 
end of all would be swift, for it was the 
key to the whole position. 

They rode hard, but harder still rode 
Ali Wad Hei’s troop of daring Arabs. 
Nearer and nearer they came. Suddenly 
from the trenches, which they had 
thought deserted, David saw jets of 
smoke shoot out, and a half dozen of the 
advancing troop fell from their saddles, 
their riderless horses galloping  wild- 
ly on. 

David’s heart leaped. Achmet had then 
left men behind, hidden from view; and 
these were now defending the position! 
Again came the jets of smoke, and again 
nine Arabs dropped from their saddles. 
But the others still came on. A thou- 
sand feet away seven more dropped. 
Twenty-two of the fifty had already 
gone. The others fired their rifles as 
they galloped. But now, to David’s re- 
lief, his own forces, which should have 
moved long before, were coming swift- 
ly down to cut off the approach of 
Ali Wad Hei’s infantry; and he turned 
his horse upon the position where a hand- 
ful of men were still emptying the 
saddles of the impetuous enemy. But 
now twelve of the fifty were upon the 
trenches. Then came the flash of swords, 
puffs of smoke, the thrust of lances, and 
figures falling from the screaming, 
rearing horses. 

Lacey’s pistol was in his hand, David’s 
sword was gripped tight as they rushed 
upon the melée. Lacey’s pistol snapped, 
and an Arab fell; again, and another 
swayed in his saddle. David’s sword 
swept down, and a turbaned head was 
gashed by a mortal stroke. As he swung 
towards another horseman, who had 
struck down a defender of the trenches, 
an Arab raised himself in his saddle and 
flung up a lance with a cry of terrible mal- 
ice. He threw his lance, but, even as he 
did so, a shot from Lacey’s pistol pierced 
his shoulder. ‘The shot had been too late to 
stop the lance, but sufficient to lessen its 
force and to divert its course. It caught 
David in the flesh of the body under the 
arm—a slight wound only. A few inches 
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to the right, however, and his day would 
have been done. 

Not a man of the 
attacking party remained in his saddle; 
but one unwounded Arab who had ridden 
with European saddle was being 
dragged by the foot across the desert by 
a maddened horse. 


The fight was over. 


an 


As David, dismounting, stood with a 
dripping sword in his hand, he heard in 
imagination the Kaid say to 
him, as it said that night when he killed 
Foorgat Bey, “ Hast killed 
a man?” 

For an instant it blinded him, then he 
was censcious that on the ground at his 
feet lay one of the Three Pashas who 
were to die at sunset. It was sunset 
now, and the man was dead. Another of 
the three sat upon the ground winding 
his thigh with the folds of a dead Arab’s 
turban, blood streaming from his gashed 
The last of the trio stood before Da- 
vid, stoical and attentive. For a moment 
David looked at the Three, the dead man 
and the two living; then he turned and 
They 
six besides the two pashas, 
commands 


voice of 


thou ever 


face. 


gave orders to the men near him. 


were only 


whom his also comprised. 


He had 


Two small guns were in place. 
them trained on that portion of the ad- 


Wad 


forces. 


Hei not 

Years 
of work and responsibility had made him 
master of many things, and long ago he 
had learned the work of an artilleryman. 
In a moment a shot, well directed, made 
a gap in the ranks of the advancing foe. 
An instant afferwards a shot from the 
other gun fired by the unwounded pasha 
added to the confusion in the swerv- 
ranks, and now from Ebn Ezra 
Bey’s river steamers there came a flank 
fire. The foree wavered, stopped. 
David’s gun another shot made 
They turned and fell back quickly. 
situation was saved. 

As if by 
enemy all 
they 


vaneing infantry of Ali 
yet covered by his own 


ing 


From 
havoe. 

The 
magic the attack of the 
over the field ceased. By 
had meant to finish this 
enterprise, which was to put the besieged 
wholly in their hands, and then to feast 
after the day’s fasting. Sunset had come, 
and they had been foiled; but hunger de- 
manded the feast. The order to cease 
firing and retreat sounded, and three 
thousand men hurned back to the cook- 


sunset 
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the 
prayer-mat. 
Inglesi was 
should be 
should 


ing-pot, sack of dourha, 

Malaish! If 

not conquered 
beaten and captured, 
to-morrow. And yet th 
were those among them who had a w 
grounded apprehension, based on what 1 
Saadat had done in the past, that “ T| 
Mad Inglesi” would win in the e 
Their watchers had been down the ri\ 
for months, ready to announce the 
proach of a relief force from Cairo, a1 
the weeks had gone and the months h 
gone, and the colors of Effendina 
soldiers showed nowhere, the flag floati: 
on any steamer which came was the fi 
of Ali Wad Ilei; but these same wat: 
ers had grown listless, and, as it was ni 
Ramadan, they resigned themselves 
feasting by night and sleeping by da 

As David prepared to return to thi 
city, he said to the unwounded pash: 
“Thou wert to die at sunset—it w: 
thy sentence.” 

And the pasha answered: 
as for death—Malaish! But I fought t: 
hold this place! I am ready to di 
Saadat; but have I not fought for thee ” 

David turned to the wounded pasha 
“And thou—why did Achmet Pasha 
spare thee?” 

“THe did not spare us, Saadat. Thos 
who fought with us but now were 
shoot us at sunset, and remain here ti! 
troops came, if that might be. Befor 
sunset came we saw the danger, sinc 
no troops came. Therefore we fough 
with those who were to kill us, to hol 
this place. Have we not proved that w 
are with thee, not against thee, Saadat /” 

David looked them in the eyes 
“ Tlither across the desert Ebn Ezra Bey’ 
men come. Ye shall fight again, if nee«| 
be, betwixt this hour and the morning 
and ye shall die, if need be. Y 
are willing?” 

Both men touched their foreheads. 
their lips and their breasts. “ Whether 
it be death or it be life, Inshallah, we 
are true to thee, Saadat,” one said, and 
the other repeated the words after him 


and 
the infid 
to-day, 


die 


« Saadat 


The moon stole up, ample, white, and 
glowing, and the desert drew down its 
whiteness until the sand was like a wide 
soft coverlet which men might draw ever 
them and sleep the sleep of peace. 
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The moon rose higher and higher, and 
gradually to the glowing whiteness was 
added a deep stillness. The fighters were 
no longer fighting. David’s men had had 
the fullest meal they had eaten in weeks— 
by his orders, in thought of the morrow— 
and heavy sleep had followed repletion in 
Ali Wad Hei’s camp. 

Upon the roof of the palace Mahom- 
med Hassan watched and waited, his 
eyes scanning sharply the desert to the 
south, straining to catch that stir of 
life which his accustomed ears had so 
often detected in the desert when no 
footsteps, marching, or noises could be 
heard. Below, now in the palace, now 
in the defences, his master, the Saa- 
dat, planned for the last day’s effort 
on the morrow, gave directions to the 
officers, sent commands to Achmet Pasha, 
arranged for the disposition of his forces 
with as strange a band of adherents and 
subordinates as ever men had—advent- 
urers, to whom adventure in their own 
land had brought no profit; members 
of that legion of the non-reputable, to 
whom Cairo offered no home; Levan- 
who had fled from that under- 
ground world where every coin of repu- 
tation is falsely minted, refugees from 
the storm of the world’s disapproval; 
Greeks with Austrian names; Armenians, 
speaking Italian as their native tongue; 
Italians of astonishing military skill, 
whose services were no longer required 
by their offended country; French Pizar- 
with a romantic outlook, even in 
misery, intent to find new El Dorados; 
Englishmen, who had cheated at cards 
and had left the Horse Guards forever 
behind; Egyptian intriguers, who had 
been banished for being less successful 
than greater intriguers; but also a band 
of gallant men of every nation—fighters 
who fought and aspired with equal hon- 
esty, and whom danger and trial had 
cemented into a brotherhood of heroism. 

Upon. all these during the siege Ma- 
hommed Hassan had been a self-appointed 
spy, and had indirectly added to that 
knowledge which made David’s decisive 
actions to circumvent intrigue, and its 
consequences, seem almost supernatural. 
In his way Mahommed was a great 
man. He knew that David would en- 
dure no spying, and it was creditable 
to his subtilty and skill that he was able 


tines, 


ros 
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to warn his master, without being him- 
self suspected of getting information by 
dark means. On the palace roof Mahom- 
med was happy to-night. To-morrow 
would be a great day, and since the 
Saadat was to control its destiny, what 
other end could there be but happi- 
ness? Had not the Saadat always ridden 
over all that had been in his way? Had 
not he, Mahommed Hassan, ever had 
plenty to eat and drink, and money to 
send to Manfaloot to his father there, 
and to bribe when bribing was needed ? 
Truly, life was a boon! With a neboot 
of dom-wood across his knees he sat in 
the still night, peering into that distance 
where Ebn Ezra Bey and his men must 
come, the moon above tranquil and pleas- 
ant and alluring, and the desert beneath, 
covered as it was with the outrages and 
terrors of war, breathing softly its 
ancient music, that delicate vibrant 
humming of the latent activities. In 
his uncivilized soul Mahommed Hassan 
felt this murmur, and even as he sat 
waiting to know whether a little army 
would steal out of the south like phan- 
toms into this circle the Saadat had 
drawn round him, he kept humming to 
himself—had he not been, was he not 
now, an Apollo to numberless houris who 
had looked down at him from behind 
mushrabieh sereens, or waited for him 
in the palm grove or the canefield? The 
words of his song were not uttered aloud, 
but yet he sang them in his throat— 


“Every night long and all night my spirit 

is moaning and crymg— 

O dear gazelle, that has taken away my 
peace! 

Ah, if my beloved come not, my eyes will 
be blinded with weeping— 

Moon of my joy, come to me, 
the call of my soul!” 


hark to 


Over and over he kept chanting the 
song; but suddenly he leaned farther for- 
ward and strained his ears towards the 
desert. Yes, at last, away to the south- 
east, there was life stirring, men moving 
—moving quickly. He got to his feet 
slowly, still listening, stood for a moment 
motionless, then with a cry of satisfac- 
tion dimly saw a moving mass in the 
white moonlight far over by the river! 
Ebn Ezra Bey and his men were coming. 
He started below, and met David coming 
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up. He waited till David had mounted 
the then he “ Now, 
Saadat,” he said. 

“ They have stolen in?” 


roof, pointed. 
David peered 
into the misty whiteness. 

“They are almost in, Saadat. 
ing can stop them now.” 

“It is well Go and ask the 
Effendi Ebn Ezra Bey to come hither,” 
he said. 


Suddenly a 


Noth- 


done. 


shot fired, then a 

hoarse shout came over the desert, then 

there was silence again. 
“They are in, Saadat,” said 


was 


Mahom- 
med Hassan. 

On both 
sides of the Nile the river mist spread 
wide, and the army of Ali Wad Hei and 
the defending forces were alike veiled 
the desert 
Down the river for scores 


Day broke over a hazy plain. 


from each other and from 
world beyond. 
of miles the mist was heavy, and those 
who moved within it and on the waters 
of the Nile could not see fifty feet ahead. 
Yet through this heavy veil there broke 
gently a little fleet of phantom vessels, 
the their paddle - wheels and 
propellers muffled as they slowly moved 
on. Never had vessels taken such risks 
Nile before, never had pilots 
trusted so to instinct; for there were 
sand-banks and ugly drifts of rock here 
and there. A safe journey for phantom 
ships; but these armed vessels, filled by 
men with white eager faces, and others 
with dark Egyptian 
They 


noise of 


on the 


features, 
bristled 


were no 


phantoms. with arms, 


and armed men crowded every corner of 


For full two hours from the first 
streak of light they had moved swiftly 
on, taking chances not to be taken save 
in some desperate moment. The moment 
was desperate enough, if not for them. 
They were going to the relief of des- 
perate men, with a message from 
Nahoum Pasha to Claridge Pasha—and 
with They had looked for a 
struggle up this river as they neared the 
beleaguered city, but as they came nearer 
and nearer not a gun fired at them from 
the forts on the banks out of the mists. 
If they were heard they still were safe 
from the guns, for they could not be seen, 
and those on shore could not know 
whether they were friend or foe. Like 
ghostly vessels they passed on, until at 


space. 


succor. 
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last they could hear the stir and murmur 
of life along the banks of the stream. 


Boom! Boom! Boom! Through t! 
mist the guns of the city were pouri: 
shot and shell out into Ali Wad He 
camp, and Ali Wad Hei laughed « 
temptuously. Surely now the Ingk 
was altogether mad, and to-day, tl 
day after prayers at noon, he should | 
shot like a mad dog, for yesterday’s d 
feat had turned some of his own adh 
ent sheikhs into angry critics. I) 
would not wait for starvation to comy: 
the infidel to surrender. He would w 
freedom to deal in human flesh and 
blood, and make slave-markets where | 
willed, and win glory for the Lord M: 
homet, by putting this city to the sword 
and, when it was over, he would hay 
the Inglesi’s head carried on a_ pol 
through the city for the faithful + 
mock at, a target for the filth of th 
streets. So, by the will of Allah, 
should be done! 

Boom! Boom! Boom! The Ingles 
was certainly mad, for never had ther 
been so much firing in any long day 
all the siege as in this brief hour thi 
morning. It was the act of a fool, t 
fire his shells and shot into the mist 
without aim, without a clear target 
Ali Wad Hei seorned to make any rep]; 
with his guns, but sat in desultor) 
counsel with his sheikhs,. planning what 
should be done at noon, when the mist: 
had cleared away. But surely the 
Inglesi Saadat was a mad dog, and 
must die a dog’s death. Yesterday ev 
ning Ali Wad Hei had offered to giv: 
him life if he would surrender and be 
come a Moslem, and swear by the Lord 
Mahomet; but late in the night he had 
received a reply which left only one 
choice, and that was to disembowel him 
and carry his head aloft on a spear. Th 
letter he had received ran thus: 


“To Ali Wad Hei and All with Him: 
“We are here to live or to die as God 
wills, and not as ye will. I have set my) 
feet on the rock, and not by threats of an) 
man shall I be moved. But I say that for 
all the blood that ye have shed here, there 
will be punishment, and for the slaves which 
ve have slain or sold, there will be high 
price paid. Ye have threatened the city and 
me—take us if ye can. Ye are seven to one, 





God 
my 
any 
for 


here 


hich 
Ligh 
and 
one. 
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why falter all these months! If ye will not 
come to us, we shall come to you, rebellious 
nes, who have drawn the sword against 
vour lawful ruler, the Effendian. 

CLARIDGE PASHA.” 


It was a rhetorical document couched 
, the phraseology they best understood, 
nd if it begat derision, it also begat 
nger: and the challenge David had de- 
would be met when the mists 
had lifted from the river and the plain. 
But when the first thinning of the mists 
began, when the sun began to dissipate 
the rolling haze, Ali Wad Hei and his 
rebel sheikhs were suddenly startled by 
fle-fire at close quarters, by confused 
oises, and the jar and roar of battle. 
Now the reason for the firing of the 
guns was plain—the noise was 
meant to cover the advance of David’s 
ien. The little which had 
me no more than issue in sorties was 
now throwing its full force on the enemy 
n a last desperate endeavor. It was 
either suecess or absolute destruction. 
David was staking all, with the last of 
his food, the last of his ammunition, the 
ast of his hopes. All round the circle 
the movement was forward, till the circle 
had widened to the enemy’s lines; while 
at the old defences were only handfuls 
f men. With searce a cry David’s men 
fell on the unprepared foe, and he him- 
self on a gray Arab, a mark for any 
Jance or spear and rifle, rode upon that 
point where Ali Wad Hei’s tent was set. 
jut after the first onset, in which 
hundreds were killed, there began the 
real noise of battle—fierce shouting, the 
shrill eries of wounded and maddened 
horses as they struck with their feet, 
and bit as fiercely at the fighting foe as 
did their masters. The mist cleared 
slowly, and, when it had wholly lifted, 
the fight was spread over every part of 
the field of siege, a full mile in diameter. 
Ali Wad Hei’s men had gathered them- 
selves together after the first deadly on- 
slaught, and were fighting fiercely, shout- 
ing the battle ery, “ Allah hu achbar!” 
Able to bring up reinforcements, the 
great losses at first sustained were soon 
filled, and the sheer weight of numbers 
gave them courage and advantage. By 
rushes with lance and spear and sword 
and rifle they were able at last to drive 
back David’s men upon their old de- 
Vou. CXV.—No. 689.—93 


vered 


great 


garrison 


fences with considerable loss. Then 
charge upon charge ensued, and each 
charge, if it cost them much, cost the 
besieged more, by reason of their fewer 
numbers. 

At one point, however, the besieged 
became again the attacking party. This 
was where Achmet Pasha had command. 
His men on one side of the circle, as 
Ebn Ezra Bey’s men on the other, fought 
with a valor as great as the desert ever 
saw. But David, galloping here and 
there to order, to study, to encourage, saw 
that the doom of his gallant force was 
certain; for the enemy was still four to 
one, in spite of the carnage of the first 
attack. 3ullets pinged past him. One 
carried away a button, one caught the tip 
of his ear, one pierced the fez he wore; 
but he felt nothing of this, saw nothing. 
He was buried in the storm of battk, 
preparing for the end, for the final grim 
defence, when his men would retreat 
upon the one last strong fort, and there 
await their fate. From this absorption 
he was roused by Lacey, who came 
galloping towards him, shouting— 

“They've come—Saadat, they’ve come 
at last! We’re saved—you bet, oh, my 
God, you bet we’re all right now! See! 
See! Saadat!” 

David saw. Five steamers carrying 
the Egyptian flag were bearing round 
the point where the river curved below 
the town, and converging upon David’s 
small fleet. Presently they opened fire, 
to encourage the besieged, who replied 
with frenzied shouts of joy; then they 
broached the shore, and soon there pour- 
ed upon the sands hundreds of men in 
the uniform of Kaid, the Effendina. 
These came forward at the double, and 
with a courage which nothing could 
withstand the whole cirele spread out 
again upon the discomfited troops of 
Ali Wad Hei. Dismay, confusion, pos- 
sessed the Arabs. Their watchers had 
failed them, God had hidden his face 
from them; and when Ali Wad Hei and 
three of his emirs turned and rode into 
the desert, their forces broke and ran 
also, pursued by the relentless men who 
had suffered the tortures of siege so long. 
But the chase was short; for they were 
desert folk, and they returned to loot 
the camp which had menaced them se 
long. 
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Only th 
earried the 
with 


Nahoum’s 
far; and they brought 
them a which their 
brought to a 


newcomers, meh, 
hunt 
back be uly 
commanded to be 


‘oom of the 


leader 


great I palace. Towards sun- 
et David and Ebn Ezra Bey and Lacey 
The folds of 
the 


at it long in silence. 


together to this room. 
se linen were lifted 
d all three looked 


t Lacey 


came 
from face, 
spoke: 
‘He got what he wanted—the luck was 
th him. It’s better than Leperland.” 
‘In the Allah there is 
aid Ebn Ezra Bey. “It 
th Achmet.” 
With misty 
took the dead 
moment 


bosom of 


pence 7 is well 


David 
man’s hand in 
his 


eyes stooped and 


his 


feet 


for a 
Then he rose to and 
turned away. 
“And Nahoum 
he said presently. “ Read 
added, and put a letter 
into Ebn Ezra Bey’s hand. 
Lacey reverently 
ce “Say, he got 
said 


Nahoum,” 
this,” he 
Nahoum 


also- and 
from 


Achmet’s 
he wanted,” 


covered 
what 
again. 


CHAPTER 


rHE 


XLII 


LOOM OF DESTINY 


|’ was many a day since the Duchess 
if 


Snowdon had seen a sunrise, and 
the one on which she now gazed, from the 
deck of the dahabieh Nefert, filled her 
with a strange new sense of discovery 
and Her perceptions were 
arrested and a little confused, and yet 
the undercurrent of feeling was one of 
delight and rejuvenation. Why did this 
back, all at once, the day 
her one lost child and 
s] e looked out of the windows of Snow- 


revelation. 


sunrise bring 


whe n was born, 
dd Hall. as she lay still and nerveless, 
and thought how wonderful and sweet 
and green was the world she saw and the 
sky that walled it round? Sunrise over 
the Greek temple of Philae and the 
splendid ruins of a farther time tower- 
beside it! The wide, islanded Nile 
where Cleopatra loitered with Antony, 
the foaming, crashing cataracts 


ing 


above, 
the great quarries from which ancient 
temples had been hewed, and unfinished 
obelisks and vast blocks of left 

bygone workmen had forsaken 
them when the invader came, and another 


stone 
wl ere 
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dynasty disappeared into that partia 
oblivion from which the Egyptian st 
emerges triumphant over all his cor 
querors, unchanged in form and featw 
“TI wonder what Windlehurst wou! 
think of it—he always had an eye f 
things like that,” the old Duchess mu 
mured; and then caught her breath, 
she added, “He always liked beauty 
She looked at her wrinkled, childis 
hands. “ But sunsets never grow old, 
continued, with no apparent rel 
vance. “La, la, we were young once.” 
Her eyes were lost again in the pink 
ish glow spreading over the grey-brow: 


she 


sand of the desert, over the palm-cover a 
island near. “ And it's others’ 
turn—or ought to be,” she murmured. 
She looked to where, not far away 
Hylda stood leaning over the railing of 


now 


the dahabieh, her eyes fixed in reverie on 
the farthest horizon line of the 
peopled, untraveled plain of sand. 

“No, poor thing, it’s not her turn,” 
she added, as Hylda, with a long sigh, 
turned and went below. 
in her pale blue eyes. “ Not yet—with 
Eglington alive. And perhaps it would 
be best if the other never came back... . 
I could have made the world better 
worth living in if I had had the chance— 
and I wouldn’t have duchess! 
La! La!” 

She relapsed into reverie, an uncom- 
mon experience for her; and her mind 
floated indefinitely from one thing to 
another, while she was half conscious 
of the smell of coffee permeating the 
air, and of the low resonant notes of the 
Nubian boys, as with locked shoulders, 
they scrubbed the decks of a dahabieh 
near by with hemp-shod feet. 

Presently, however, she was conscious 
of another sound—the soft clip of oars, 
joined to the guttural explosive song of 
native rowers; and, leaning over th 
rail, she saw a boat draw alongside the 
dahabieh. From it came the figure of 
Nahoum Pasha, who stepped briskly on 
deck, in his handsome face a light which 
flashed an instant meaning to her. 

“T know—I know! Claridge Pasha 
you have heard?” she said excitedly, as 
he came to her. 

He smiled and nodded. “ A messenger 
has arrived. Within a few hours Clar- 


idge should be here.” 


un- 


Tears gathered 


been a 
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“Then it was all false that he was 
vounded—ah, that horrible story of his 
leath !” 
“ Bismillah, it was not all false! The 
eht before the great battle he was 
ehtly wounded in the side. He neg- 
ected it, and fever came on; but he sur- 
ved. His first messengers to us were 
led. That is why the news of the 
lief came so late. But all is well— 
last. I have come to say so to 
idy Eglington even before I went 
the Effendina.” He made a gesture 
wards a huge and gaily caparisoned 
habieh not far away. “ Kaid was right 
coming here. His health is better. 
never doubted Claridge Pasha’s re- 


rn. He believes a magic hand pro- 
ts the Saadat, and that, faithful to 
m, he himself will carry high the flower 
good fortune. Kismet! I will not 
iit to see Lady Eglington. I beg you 
offer her my congratulations on the 
umph of her countryman—such patri- 
sm is hers.” 
His words had no ulterior note; but 
ere was a shadow in his eyes which 
one not Oriental would have seemed 
mpathy. 
“Pasha, Pasha!” the Duchess called 
fter him, as he turned to leave her, 
‘tell me, is there any news from Eng- 
land—from the Government ?” 
“From my Lord Eglington ? No!” 
I wrote 


“ 


Nahoum answered meaningly. 
tohim. Did the English Government de- 
ire to send a message to Claridge Pasha 
if the relief was accomplished? That is 
what I asked. But there is no word. 
Valaish, Egypt will weleome him!” 

She followed his eyes. Twoscore of 
dahabiehs lay along the banks of the 
Nile, and on the shore were encampments 
of soldiers, while flags were flying every- 
where. Egypt had followed the lead of 
the Effendina—Claridge Pasha’s star was 
in its zenith. 

As Nahoum’s boat was rowed away, 
Hylda came on deck again, and the 
Duchess hastened to her. Hylda caught 
the look in her face. “ What has hap- 
pened? Is there news? Who has been 
here?” she asked. 

The Duchess took her hands. “ Na- 
houm has gone to tell Prince Kaid— 
he came to you with the good news first,” 
she said with a flutter. 
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She felt Hylda’s hands turn cold. A 
kind of mist filled the dark eyes, and the 
slim beautiful figure swayed slightly. An 
instant only, and then the lips smiled 
faintly, and Hylda said in a quavering 
voice, “ They will be so glad in Eng- 
land.” 

“Yes, ves, my darling. That is what 
Nahoum said.” She gave Nahoum’s 
message to her. “ Now they'll make him 
a peer, I suppose—after having deserted 
him. So English!” 

She did not understand why Hylda’s 
hands trembled so, why so strange a look 
came into her face; but in an instant the 
rare and appealing eyes shone again with 
a light of agitated joy, and Hylda leaned 
suddenly over and kissed her cheek. 

“Smell the coffee,” she said, with as- 
sumed gaiety. “ Doesn’t fair-and-sixty 
want her breakfast? Sunrise is a splen- 
did tonic.” She laughed feverishly. 

‘My darling, I hadn’t seen the sun 
rise in thirty vears—not since the night 
| first met Windlehurst at a Foreign 
Office ball.” 

“You have always been great friends ?” 
Hylda stole a look at her. 

“That’s the queer part of it; I was 
so stupid, and he so clever. But Windle- 
hurst has a way of letting himself down 
to your level. He always called me Betty 
after my girl died, just as if I was his 
equal. La, la, but I was proud when he 
first called me that—the Prime Minister 
of England! I’m going to watch the 
sun rise again to-morrow, my darling. 
I didn’t know it was so beautiful—and 
gave one such an appetite.” She broke 
a piece of bread, and, not waiting to 
butter it, almost stuffed it into her 
mouth. 

Hylda leaned over and pressed her 
arm. “ What a good mother Betty it is!” 
she said tenderly. 

Presently they were startled by the 
shrill screaming of a steamer whistle, 
followed by the churning of the paddles 
as she drove past and drew to the bank 
near them. 

“Tt is a steamer from Cairo, with 
letters, no doubt,” said Hylda; and the 
Duchess nodded assent, and covertly noted 
her look, for she knew that no letters had 
arrived from Eglington since Hylda had 
left England. 

A half hour later, as the Duchess sat 
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on deck, with a great straw hat tied 
under her chin with pale blue ribbons, 
like a child of twelve, she was startled 
by seeing the figure of a farmer-looking 
person with a shock of grey-red hair, a 
red face, and with great blue eyes, appear 
before her in the charge of Hylda’s 
dragoman, 
“ This 


lady,” 


has come to speak with my 
the dragoman said, “ but my lady 
into the desert—there.” He 
pointed to the sands. 

The Duchess motioned the dragoman 
away, and scanned the face of the new- 
comer shrewdly. Where had 
this strange-looking English peasant, 
with the rolling walk of a sailor? 

“What is your and where do 
you come from?” she asked, not without 
anxiety, for there 
and 


is riding 


she seen 


name, 


something omi- 


the old 


was 
nous suggestive in 
face. 

‘I come 


and 


, 
mans 


Hamley, in England, 
my name is Soolsby, your grace. I 


from 


come to see my Lady Eglington.” 

Now she remembered him. She had 
seen him in Hamley more than once. 

“You far—have 
portant news for her ladyship? Is there 
wrong?” she asked with ap- 
parent composure, but with heavy pre- 
monition. 

“ Ay, that counts, I bring,” 
answered Soolsby, “ or I hadn’t come this 
long way. 
five !” 

“Well, yes, at our age it is a long 
way,” rejoined the Duchess in a friendly 
voice, suddenly waiving away the inter- 
vening air of class, for she was half a 
peasant at heart. 

“ Ay, and we both come for the same 
end, I suppose,” Soolsby added; “ and 
a costly business it is. But what mat- 
ters, so be that you help her ladyship 
and I help Our Man.” 

“And who is Our Man?” 
joinder. 


have come you im- 


anything 


news 


*Tis a long way at sixty- 


was the re- 


“Tim that’s coming safe here from 
the South—David Claridge,” he answer- 
ed. “Ay, *twas the first thing I heard 
when I landed here, me that be come all 
these thousand miles to see him, if so 
be he was alive.” 

Just then he caught sight of Kate 
Heaver climbing the stair to the deck 
where they were. His face flushed; he 
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hurried forward and gripped her by the 
arm as her feet touched the upper deck 
“ Kate—ay, tis Kate!” he cried. The: 
he let go her arm and caught a hand in 
both his and fondled it. 
Kate.” 

“What is it brings 
Kate asked anxiously. 

“°Tis not Jasper and ’tis not the drin 
—ay, I’ve been sober ever since, Kat: 
lass!” he answered stoutly. 

“Quick, tell me what it is!” sh 
said frowning. “ You’ve not come her 
for naught, Soolsby.” 

Still holding her hand, he leaned ove: 
and whispered in her ear. 
stant she stood as though transfixed 
and then with a curious muffled ery 
broke away from him and turned to go 
below. 

“ Keep thy mouth shut, lass, till proper 
time!” he called after her, as_ sh 
descended the steps hastily. Then lh 
came slowly back to the Duchess. 

He looked her in the face—he was so 
little like a peasant, so much more like 
a sailor here with his feet on the deck 
of a floating thing. “ Your grace is a 
good friend to her ladyship,” he said at 
last, deliberately, “and ’tis well that you 
tell her ladyship. As good a friend to 
her you’ve been, I doubt not, as that I’ve 
been to him coming from beyond and 
away.” 

“Go on, man, go on. I want to know 
what startled Heaver yonder, what you 
have come to say.” 

“T humbly beg pardon, your grace. 
One doesn’t keep good news waiting— 
and ’tis not good news for her ladyship 
I bring, even if it be for Claridge Pasha, 
for there was no love lost ’twixt him and 
second-best lordship that’s gone.” 

“Speak, man, speak it out, and no 
more riddles,” she interrupted sharply. 

“Then, Lord Eglington that was, is 
gone foreign—he is dead,” he said slowly. 

The Duchess fell back in her chair. 
For an instant the desert, the temples, 
the palms, the Nile waters faded, and she 
was in some middle world, in which 
Soolsby’s voice seemed coming muffled 
and deep across a dark flood; then she 
recovered herself, and gave a little ery, 
not unlike that which Kate gave a few 
moments ago, partly of pain, partly of 
relief. 
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“Ay, he’s dead and buried, too, and 

the Quaker churchyard; Miss Faith 
laridge would have it so. And none 

Hamley said nay, not one.” 

The Duchess murmured to herself. 
Kelington was dead—Eglington was 
ead — Eglington was dead. And David 
laridge was coming out of the desert, 

is coming to-day—now! 

“How did it happen?’ she asked 

ntly, at last. 

“Things went wrong wi’ him — bad 

mg in Parliament and everywhere, 

| he didn’t take it well. He stood the 
rld off like—ay, he had no temper for 
ck days. He shut himself up at 
lfamley in his chemical place, like his 
ither—like his father before him. When 
week-end came, there he was all day 
nd night among his bottles and jars 

1 wires. He was after summat big 

experiment for explosives, so the 
ipers said, and so he said himself be- 
re he died to Miss Faith Claridge 
ay, ’twas her he deceived and treated 

‘uel, that come to him when he was 
iattered by his experimenting—no pa- 
ence, he had at last—and reckless in 

s chemical place, and didn’t realize 
vhat his hands was doing. ’Twas so he 
told her, that forgave him all his deceit, 
nd held him in her arms when he died. 
Not many words he had to speak; but 
he did say that he had never done any 
good to any one—ay, I was standing near 
behind his bed and heard all, for I was 
thinking of her alone with him, and so 
[ vould be with her, and she would have 
t so. Ay, and he said that he had mis- 
used eruel her that had loved him, her 
ladyship, that’s here. He said he had mis- 
used her because he had never loved her 
truly—only pride and vain-glory being 
in his heart. And then he spoke summat 
to her that was there to forgive him and 
help him over the stile *twixt this field 
ind that that’s Beyond and Away, which 
made her cry out in pain, and say that 
he must fix his thoughts on other things. 
(nd she prayed out loud for him, for he 
would have no parson there. She prayed 
and prayed as never priest or parson 
prayed, and at last he got quiet and still, 
and, when she stopped praying, he did 
not speak or open his eyes for a longish 
while. But when the old clock on the 

stable was striking twelve, he opened his 


eyes wide, and when it had stopped, he 
said, ‘It is always twelve by the clock 
that stops at noon! I’ve done no good. 
I’ve earned my end.’ He looked as 
though he was waiting for the clock to 
go on striking, half raising himself up 
in bed, with Miss Faith’s arm under 
his head. He whispered to her then— 
he couldn’t speak by this time. ‘It’s 
twelve o'clock,’ he said. Then there 
come some words I’ve heard the priest 
say at Mass, ‘ Vanitas, Vanitafum,— 
them was his words. And her he'd 
lied to, there with him, laying his head 
down on the pillow, as if he was her 
child going to sleep. So, too, she had 
him buried by her father, in the Quaker 
burying-ground—ay, she is a saint on 
earth, I warrant!” 

For a moment after he had stopped 
the Duchess did not speak, but kept un- 
tying and tying the blue ribbons under 
her chin, her faded eyes still fastened on 
him, with the flame of an emotion in 
them which made them dark and young 
again. 

“So, it’s all over,” she said, as though 
to herself. “They were all alike, from 
old Broadbrim, the grandfather, down to 
this one, and back to William the Con- 
queror.” 

“Like as peas in a pod,” exclaimed 
Soolsby—“ all but one, all but one, and 
never satisfied with what was in their 
own garden, but peeking, peeking be- 
yond the hedge, and climbing and getting 
a fall. That’s what they’ve always been 
—evermore.” 

His words aroused the Duchess, and 
the air became a little colder about her— 
after all, the division between the classes 
must be kept, and the Eglingtons were 
no up-starts! “You will say nothing 
about this till I give you leave to speak,” 
she commanded. “I must tell her lady- 
ship.” 

Soolsby drew himself up a little, 
nettled at her tone. “It is your grace’s 
place to tell her ladyship,” he responded ; 
“but I’ve taken ten years’ savings to 
come to Egypt, and not to do any one 
harm, but good, if so be I could.” 

The Duchess relented at once. She 
got to her feet as quickly as she could 
and held out her hand to him. “You 
are a good man and a friend worth having, 


I know, and I shall like you to be my 
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friend, Soolsby,” she said 


impul- 
sively. 

He took her hand and shook it awk- 
wardly, his lips working. “ Your grace, 
[ understand. I've got 
for except my friends. 


naught to live 
Money’s naught, 
naught’s naught, if there isn’t a friend 
to feel a crunch at his heart when sum- 
mat bad happens to you. I'd take my 
that better friend 
in the world than your grace.” 

She smiled at 
are friends, 
to tell 


say ‘ naught. 


affydavy there’s no 


“And so we 
And I 


you 


him. 


aren’t we? am 


her ladyship, and are to 


‘But to the Egyptian, to him, your 
I 7 


it is my place to speak—to Clar- 
Pasha, when he comes.” 

The Duchess looked at him quizzically. 
“Tlow does Lord Eglington’s death con- 
cern Claridge Pasha?” she asked rather 
anxiously. 
Iivida? Had the publie got a hint of 
the true story of her flight, in spite of all 
Windlehurst had Was Hylda’s 
name smirched, now, when all would be 
Had too 


late, as it were? 


Had there been gossip about 


done ¢ 


set right? everything come 

“ There’s two ways that his lordship’s 
death concerns Claridge Pasha,” answer- 
ed Soolsby, for though he 
guessed the truth concerning Hylda and 
David, his was: not a tongue. 
“ There’s two ways it touches him. 
There'll be a in the Foreign 
Office — Lord 


against 


shrewdly, 
leaking 
new man 
Eglington was 
Pasha; and 
matters of land betwixt the two estates— 
matters of land that’s got to be settled 
now,” he continued, with determined and 
successful evasion. 


always 


Claridge there’s 


The Duchess was deceived. “ But you 
will not tell Claridge Pasha until I have 
told her ladyship and I give you leave— 
promise that,” she urged. 

“T will tell him until then,” he 
answered. “ Look, look, your grace,” he 
added, suddenly pointing towards the 
southern horizon, “there he comes! Ay, 
*tis Our Man, I doubt not—Our Man 
eve rmore !” 

Miles 


horizon a 


not 


appeared on the 
being ridden 


there 
dozen 
towards Assouan. 

“Our Man, evermore,” 
Duchess, with a trembling smile. 
it is surely he. See, the 


away 


camels 


repeated the 
“Yes 


soldiers are 
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stirring. They’re going to ride out 
meet him.” She made a gesture towar 
where Kaid’s men were saddling th 
horses, and to Nahoum’s and Kaid’s d 
habiehs, where there was a great stir. 
“ There’s one from Hamley will me 
them first,” Soolsby said, and point 
again towards Hylda riding in the deser 
The Duchess threw up 
“Dear me, dear me,” she 
“Tf she only knew!” 
“There’s thousands of 


hand 
said in di 


her 


tress. 
women that 
ride out mad to meet him,” said Soolsby 
carefully; “women that likes to see 
Englishman that’s done his duty—a 
women and men, that ’d ride hard 1 
welcome him back from the grave. H: 
ladyship’s as good a patriot as any,” | 
added, watching the Duchess out of tl 
corners of his eyes, his face turned to th 
desert. 

The Duchess looked at him quizzicall, 
and satisfied with 
“You’re a man of sense,” she repli 
brusquely, and gathered up her skirts 
“Find me a horse or a donkey, and I’ 
she added. 
a nice sentiment!” 


was her scrutin: 


20, too,” “ Patriotism is suc 


For David and Lacey the morning ha: 
broken upon a new earth. Whatever 
toil and tribulation the future held i 
store, this day marked a step forwar 
in the work to which David set his lif 
A way had through th 
bloody palisades of barbarism, an 
though the dark races might seek to hol 
back the forees which drain the fen- 
and build the bridges, and make th 
desert blossom as the rose, which giv: 
liberty and preserve life, the good en 
was sure and near, whatever of rebellion 
and disorder and treachery intervened 
This was the larger, graver issue; but 
they felt a spring in the blood, and the 
hearts were leaping, because of th 
thought that they would clas; 
hands again with all from which they 
had been exiled. 

“Say, Saadat, think of it: a bed wit! 
four feet, and linen sheets, and sleeping 
till any time in the morning, and, ‘If 
you please, sir, your bath is ready’ . 
say, it’s great; and we’re in it!” 

David smiled. “Thee did very well, 
friend, without such luxuries — thee js 
not skin and bone.” 


been cloven 


soon 











THE 





Lacey mopped his forehead. “ Well, 
put on a layer or two since the re- 


It’s being seared that takes the 
zh off me. I never was intended for 
‘stricken field.’ Poetry and the 


arthstone was my real vocation—and a 


of silver- mining to blow off the 
am with,” he added with a chuckle. 
David laughed and tapped his arm 


“That is an old 


Thee should 


ith a twig he carried. 
ry now, thy cowardice! 
» more original.” 

“Tt’s worth not being original, Saadat, 


hear you thee and thou me as you 
ed to do. It’s like old times—the old- 

first times. You’ve changed a lot, 
Saadat.” 

‘Not in anything that matters, I 


” 
pe. 


‘Not in anything that matters to any 
that matters. To me it’s the same 
it ever was, only more so. It isn’t 
t, for you are you. But you've had 
sappointment, trouble, hard to 
ick, and all you could do to escape the 
ks being rolled down the Egyptian 
| on to you; and it’s left its mark.” 
‘Am I grown so different ?”’ 
Lacey’s face shone under 
at was turned 
Saadat, you’re the same old red sand- 
ne; but I missed the thee and thou. 
sort of hankered after it; it gets me 
ere I’m at home with myself.” 


nuts 


look 


“ Say, 


the 


towards him. 


David laughed dryly. “ Well, per- 
aps I’ve missed something in you. 
[hee never says now—not since thee 


nt south a year ago—“ Well, give my 
ve to the girls.’ Something has left its 
ark, friend,” he added teasingly; for 
$ spirits were boyish to-day; he was 
There had gone 
m his eyes and from the lines of his 
eure the melancholy which Hylda had 
emarked all those months ago. 

“ Well, now, I never noticed,” rejoined 
“That’s got me. Looks as if I 
isn’t as friendly as I used to be, doesn’t 
¢ But I am—I am, Saadat.” 

“T thought that the widow in Cairo, 
perhaps—” 

Lacey chuckled. “ Say, perhaps it was— 
Maybe wouldn’t like 
didn’t 


living in the present. 


] icey. 


cute as she can be. 
it, might be prejudiced; but I 


mean to be unfeeling, Saadat; no, siree!” 
Suddenly 
Lacey. 


David turned sharply to 
“Thee spoke of silver - mining 
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now. I owe thee something like 
two hundred thousand pounds, I think— 
Egypt and I.” 

Lacey winked whimsically at himself 
under the rim of his helmet. “ Are you 
drawing back from those railway con- 
cessions, Saadat,” he asked with apparent 
ruefulness. 

“Drawing back? No! 
think they are worth—” 

Lacey assumed an injured air. 
a man that’s made as much 
me can’t be trusted to look after a busi- 
ness proposition— , 

“ Oh, well, then 

“Say, Saadat, I don’t to 
think I’ve taken a mean advantage of 
you: and if—” 


But does thee 


“ If 


as 


money 


want you 


David hastened to put the matter 
right. “ No, no; thee must be the judge!” 


He smiled sceptically. “In case, 
thee has done a good deed in a great 
way, and it will do thee no harm in the 
end. In the investment will 
pay a long interest, as long as the history 
of Egypt runs! Ah, the 
houses of Assouan, the palms, the river, 
the masts of the dahabiehs!” 

Lacey quickened his camel’s steps, and 


any 


one way 


see, 


stretched out a hand to the inviting 
distance. “Say, it’s great,” he said, and 


his eyes were blinking with tears. Pres- 
ently he pointed. “ There’s 
riding to meet us, Saadat—a 
Golly, can’t she ride! She means to be 
in it—to salute the returning brave!” 

He did not look at David. If he had 
done so, he would have seen that David’s 
face had taken on a strange look, just 
such a look as it wore that night in the 
monastery when he Hylda in a 
vision, and heard her say, “ Speak, speak 
to me!” 

There had shot into his mind the con- 


some one 


woman. 


saw 


viction that the woman riding towards 
them was Hylda. Hylda, the first to 
welcome him back, Hylda—Lady Eg- 


lington! Suddenly his face appeared to 
tighten and grow thin. It was all joy 
and torture at once. He had fought this 
fight ot with himself—had he not done 
so? Had he not closed his heart to all 
but duty—and Egypt? Yet there she 
was riding out of the old life, out of 
Hamley, and England, and all that had 
happened in Cairo, to meet him. Nearer 
and nearer she came. He could not see 
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the face yet, but could he mistake that 
firure among thousands! He quickened 
his camel, and drew ahead of Lacey. 
Lacey did not understand, he did not 
recognize Hylda as yet; but he knew by 
instinct the Saadat’s wishes, and he 
motioned the others to ride more slowly, 
while he and they watched horsemen now 
coming out from Assouan towards them. 

David urged his camel on. Presently 
he could distinguish the features of the 
woman riding towards him. It was 
Hylda. His presentment, his instinct had 
been right. His heart beat tumultuously, 
his hand trembled, but he summoned up 
his will, and ruled himself to something 
like composure. This, then, was his 
home-coming from the far miseries and 
trials of battle-fields—to see her face be- 
fore all others, to hear her voice first. 
What miracle had brought this thing to 
pass—-this beautiful, forbidden thing? 
Forbidden! Bronzed as he was, his face 
showed no paleness; but as he drew near 
her it grew pinched and wan from the 
effort at self-control. He set his lips, 
and rode on. 

What had been her feelings during that 
ride in the desert? She had not meant 
to go out to meet him. After she heard 
that he was coming, her desire was to get 
away from all the rest of the world, and 
be alone with her thoughts. He was 
eoming; he was safe; and her work was 
done. What she had set out to do was 
accomplished—to bring him back, if it 
was God’s will, out of the jaws of death, 
for England’s sake, for the world’s sake, 
for his sake, for her own sake. For her 
own sake? Yes, yes, in spite of all,, for 
her own sake. Whatever lay before, now 
for this one hour, for this moment of 
meeting he should be hers. But meet 
him, where? Before all the world, with 
a smile of conventional welcome on her 
lips, with the same hand-clasp that any 
friend and lover of humanity would give 
him ? 

The desert air blew on her face, keen, 
sweet, vibrant, thrilling. What he had 
heard that night at the monastery, the 
humming life of the land of white fire, 
the desert, the million looms of all the 
weavers of the world weaving, this she 
heard in the sunlight with the sand 
rising like surf behind her horse’s hoofs. 
It was all behind her now, the disillusion 





and the loss and the misery, and th: 
undeserved insult to her womanhood- 

all were sunk away into the unr 

deemable past. And here, in Egypt, 
where she had first felt the stir of life's 
passion and pain and penalty, here, now, 
she lost herself in a beautiful, buoyant 
dream. She was riding out to meet the 
one man of all men: hero, crusader, 
rescuer—ah, that dreadful night in th: 
Palace, and Foorgat’s fate! ... But he 
was coming, who had made her live, t 
whom she had called from afar. Had 
she ever done aught to shame the best 
that was in him? Had she not striven 
to love Eglington even when the worst 
was come, not alone at her own soul’s 
command, but because she knew that this 
man would have it so? Broken by her 
own sorrow, she had left England, Eg 
lington—all, to keep her pledge to help 
him in his hour of need. She had come 
to Nahoum. And yet, alas! not herself 
had conquered Nahoum, but David— 
David — David, as Nahoum had said! 
She herself had not done this one thing 
which would have compensated for all 
that she had suffered. But it remained 
that she had come here to do it, and per- 
haps he would understand when he saw 
her; perhaps he would realize why she 
had come—not because he was the man 
and she the woman— 

Yes, she knew he would understand. 
She flung up her head to the sun and 
the pulse-stirring air, and, as she did 
so, saw his cavalcade approaching. She 
was sure it was he, even when he was 
far off, by the same sure instinct that 
convineed him. For an instant she hesi- 
tated. She would turn back, and meet 
him with the crowd. Then she looked 
around. The desert was deserted by al! 
save herself and himself and those that 
were with him. No. Her mind was 
made up. She would ride forward. She 
would be the first to welcome him back 
to life and the world. He and she would 
meet alone in the desert. For one min- 
ute they would be alone, with the world 
afar, they two to meet, to greet—and to 
part. Out of all that Fate had to give 
of sorrow and loss, this one delectable 
moment, no matter what came after! 

“David!” she cried with beating heart, 
and rode on, harder and harder. 

And now she saw him ride ahead of 
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his followers. Ah, he realized that it was 
she, though he could not see her face. 
Nearer and nearer ... they looked into 
each other’s eyes. 

He stopped his camel, and made it 

eel for the dismounting. She stopped 
er horse also, and, sliding to the ground, 
tood waiting, one hand upon the horse’s 

ck. He hastened forward, then stood 
till, a few feet away, his eyes on hers, 

s helmet off, his brown hair, brown as 

hen she first saw it—peril and hard- 
ship had not thinned or grayed it. A 
noment they stood so, a moment of 
revealing and understanding, but speech- 
ess; and then, with a smile infinitely 

uching, she said, as he had heard her 
iy in the monastery—the very words: 

“ Speak—speak to me!” 

He took her hand in his. “ There is no 
eed—I have said all!” he answered, hap- 
piness and trouble at once in his eyes. 
Then his face grew calmer. “ Thee has 
nade it worth while living on,” he added. 

She was gaining control of herself also. 
‘IT said that I would come when I was 
needed,” she answered less tremblingly. 

“Thee came alone?” he asked gently. 

“From Assouan, yes,” she said, in a 
voice still unsteady. “I was riding out 
to be alone with myself, and then I saw 
you coming, and I rode on. I thought I 
should like to be the first to say, ‘ Well 
done,’ and ‘ God bless you!’ ” 

He drew in a long breath, then looked 
at her keenly, “Lord Eglington is in 
Egypt also?’ he asked. 

Her face did not change. She looked 
him in the eyes. “No, Eglington would 
not come to help you. I came to Na- 
houm, as I said I would.” 

“Thee has a good memory,” he re- 
joined simply. 

“T am a good friend,” she answered, 
then suddenly her face flushed up, her 
breast panted, her eyes shone with a 
brightness almost intolerable to him, 
but he said in a low, shaking voice: 

“Tt is all fighting, all fighting. We 
have done our best. And thee has made 
all possible.” ° 

“David!” she said in a voice scarce 
above a whisper. 

“Thee and me have far to go,” he 
said in a voice not louder than her own, 
“and I pray that it may be well with 
us—-but our ways may not be the same.” 

Vor. CXV.—No. 689.—94 


She understood, and a newer life 
leaped up in her. She knew that he 
loved her—that was sufficient; the rest 
would be easier now. Sacrifice, all, 
would be easier now. To part, yes, and 
forevermore; but to know that she had 
been truly loved—who could rob her of 
that ¢ 


“ See,” she said lightly, “ your people 


are waiting—and there, why, there is 
my cousin Lacey! Tom, oh, Cousin 
Tom!” she called eagerly. 


Lacey rode down on them. “Say, 
I’m tickled to death,” he said, as he 
dropped from his horse. “ Cousin Hylda, 
I’m blest if I don’t feel as if I could 
sing like Aunt Melissa in the dairy!” 

“You may kiss me, Cousin Tom,” she 
said, as she took his hands in hers. 

He flushed, was embarrassed, then 
snatched a kiss from her cheek. “ Say, 
I’m in it, ain’t 1? And you were in it 
first, eh, cousin Hylda? The rest are 
nowhere—there they come from Assouan, 
Kaid, Nahoum, and the Nubians. Look 
at ’em glisten! My!” 

A hundred of Kaid’s Nubians in their 
glittering armor made three sides of a 
quickly moving square, in the centre of 
which, and a little ahead, rode Kaid and 
Nahoum: while behind the square—in 
parade and gala dress—trooped hundreds 
of soldiers and Egyptians and natives. 

Swiftly the two cavaleades approached 
each other, the desert ringing with the 
cries of the Bedouins, the Nubians, and 
the fellaheen. They met on an upland 
of sand, from which the wide valley of 
the Nile and its wild cataracts could be 
seen. As men meet who parted yesterday, 
Kaid, Nahoum, and David met, but 
Kaid’s first words to David had behind 
them a world of meaning. 

“T also have come back, Saadat, to 
whom be the bread that never moulds 
and the water that never stales,” he said. 
with a new look. Superstition had set its 
mark on him—on Claridge Pasha’s safety 
depended his own; and the sight of this 
thin bronzed face, with its living fire, gave 
him vital assurance of length of days. 

And David answered, “ May thy life 
be the nursling of Time, Effendina, and 
I bring the tribute of the rebellious 
onee more to thy hand. What was 
thine and was lost is thine once more. 
Peace and salaam!” 
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Between Nahoum and David there 
were at first no words. They shook 
hands like Englishmen, looking into 


each other’s eyes, and with pride of what 
Nahoum, once, in his duplicity, had called 
“ perfect friendship.” 

Lacey thought of this now as he looked 
on; and not without a sense of irony, he 
said under his breath, “‘ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian!’ ” 

But in Hylda’s look, as it met Na- 
houm’s, there was no doubt—what woman 
doubts the convert whom she thinks she 
has helped to make! Her confidence 
was not without reason, as the future 
Meanwhile, the Nubians smote 
their mailed breasts with their swords 
in honor of David and Kaid. 


showed. 


Under the gleaming moon the ex- 
quisite temple of Philae, perched on its 
high rock above the river, the fires on 
the shore, the masts of the dahabiehs 
twinkling with lights, and the barbarous 
songs that floated across the water, gave 
the feeling of past centuries to the scene. 
From the splendid boat which Kaid had 
placed at his disposal, David looked out 
upon it all with emotions not yet wholly 
mastered by the true estimate of what 
the day had brought. With a mind 
unsettled he listened to the natives in 
the fore part of the boat and on the 
shore beating the darabukkeh and play- 
ing the kemengeh. Yet his thoughts 
were moving in a mist of greater happi- 
ness than he had ever known, even while 
he was face to face with a renunciation 
which had been made complete in the 
Coptic Monastery. He was realizing 
that in sacrifice there is the highest 
happiness the world offers; and the will 
to make it, and the subjection of the will 
to the supreme duty, is the soul of that 
happiness—the will, not the act itself. 

He did not know, and Hylda did not 
know, that Eglington was gone forever, 
and that, in a sense, he was as though 
he had never been; so does selfishness 
and egotism, and the robbery of all the 
rest of the world to enrich one’s own 
treasury bring dust and ashes only at 
the last. He did not know that the winds 
of time had already swept away all traces 
of the house of ambition that Eglington 
had sought to build; and that his nimble 
tongue and untrustworthy mind would 
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nevermore delude and charm, and want 
with the truth. He did not know, b 
within the past hour Hylda knew, and 
now Soolsby came to tell him. 

He was roused from his reverie b 
Soolsby’s voice saying, “ Hast nowt t 
say to me, Egyptian ?” 

It startled him; sounded ghostly in 
the moonlight; for why should he hea: 
Soolsby’s voice on the confines of Egypt ? 
But Soolsby came nearer, and stom 
where the moonlight fell upon him, hat 
in hand, a rustic modern figure in this 
Oriental world. 

David sprang to his feet and graspe: 
the old man by the shoulders. “ Soolsby, 
Soolsby,” he said, with a strangs 
plaintive note in his voice, yet gladly 
too, “ Soolsby, thee is come here to wel- 
come me! And has she not come— 
Miss Claridge, Soolsby ?” 

He longed for that true heart which 
had never failed him, the true and simpl 
soul whose life had been filled by thought 
and care of him, and whose every act 
had for its background the love of sister 
for brother,—for that was their relation 
in every usual meaning—who, too frail 
and broken to come to him now, waited 
for him by the old hearthstone, with a 
life of service to lay at his feet, if he 
would but make it possible. And so 
Soolsby, in his own way, made him 
understand; for who knew them both 
better than this old man, who had shared 
in David’s destiny since the fatal day 
when a Lord Eglington had married 
Merey Claridge in secret, and set in mo- 
tion a long line of tragic happenings? 

“ Ay, she would have come,” Soolsby 
answered, “but she was not fit for 
the journey, and there was little time, 
my lord!” 

“Why did thee come, Soolsby? Only 
to welcome me back?” 

“T come to bring you back to Eng- 
land, to your duty there, my lord.” 

The first time Soolsby had used the 
words “my lord,” David had scarcely 
noticed it, but its repetition struck him 
strangely, and he said: 

“Here, sometimes they call me Pasha 
and Saadat, which means excellency, 
but I am not ‘ my lord.’” 

“ Ay, but you are my lord, Egyptian, 
as sure as I’ve kept my word to you that 
I’d drink no more, ay, on my sacred 
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THE 


nor! So you are my lord; you are 
rd Eglington, my lord.” 
David stood rigid and almost un- 
nking as Soolsby told his tale, be- 
nning with the story of Eglington’s 
ith, and going back all the years to 
ie day of Merey Claridge’s marriage. 
“And him that never was Lord Eg- 
ngton, your own father’s son, is dead 
d gone, my lord; and you are come 
to your rights at last.” 
For a long time David stood looking 
the sparkling night before him, 
echless and unmoving, his hands 
sped behind him, his head bent for- 
rd, as though in a dream. 
llow, all in an instant, had life 
nged for him! How had Soolsby’s 
e of Eglington’s death filled him 
th a pity deeper than he had ever 
t—the futile, bitter, unaccomplish- 
| life, the audacious, brilliant genius 
ienched, a genius got from the same 
urce as his own resistless energy and 
agination, from the same wild spring. 
ne—all gone, with only pity to cover 
m, unloved, unloving, unbemoaned, 
ve by the Quaker girl whose true spirit 
had hurt, save by the wife whom h 
d cruelly wronged and tortured; and 
ty was the thing that moved them 
oth, unfathomable and almost maternal, 
n that great sense of motherhood which, 
spite of love or passion, is behind both, 


behind all, in every true woman’s life. 


So far as Hylda and David were con- 
erned renunciation had not been in 
iin. God, not man, or destiny, had de- 
ided their future; they had not taken 
t into their own hands.. 

At last David spoke. 

“Who knows of all this—of who I 
m, Soolsby ?” 

“ Lady Eglington and myself, my lord.” 
“Only she and you?” 

“Only us two, Egyptian.” 

“Then let it be so—forever.” 

Soolsby was startled, dumfounded. 
‘But you will take your title and estates, 
my lord; you will take the high place 
which is your own.” 

“And prove my grandfather wrong— 
had he not enough sorrow? And change 
my life, all to please thee, Soolsby ?” 

He took the old man’s shoulders in his 
hands again. “Thee has done thy duty 
as few in this world, Soolsby, and given 
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friendship such as few give in this 
world. But thee must be content. I 
am David Claridge, and so shall re- 
main ever.” 

“Then, since him that’s dead has no 
other male kin, the title dies, and all 
that’s his will go to her ladyship,” Sools- 
by rejoined sourly. 

“Toes thee grudge her ladyship what 
was his?” 

“T grudge her what is yours, my 
lord 

Suddenly Soolsby paused, as though a 
new thought had come to him, and he 
nodded to himself in satisfaction. “ Well, 
since you will have it so, it will be so; 
but it’s a queer fuddle, all of it; and 
where’s the way out, tell me _ that, 
my lord?” 

David spoke almost coldly. “Call me 
‘my lord’ no more.” Then he added 
gently, “ But I will go back to England to 
her that’s waiting at the Red Mansion 


and you will remember, Soolsby 


Slowly the great flotilla of dahabiehs 
floated with the strong current down 
towards Cairo, the sails swelling to 
the breeze that blew from the Lybian 
Hills. Along the banks of the Nile 
thousands of Arabs and fellaheen crowd- 
ed to welcome “the Saadat,” bringing 
gifts of dates and eggs and fowls and 
dourha and sweetmeats, and linen cloth; 
and even in the trouble that was on her, 
and the harrowing regret that she had 
not been with Eglington in his last hour 
-she little knew what Eglington had 
said to Faith in that last hour—Hylda 
was soothed by the long loud tribute 
paid to David. 

As she sat in the evening light, David 
and Lacey came, and were received by 
the Duchess of Snowden, who could only 
say feverishly to David as she held his 
hand, “ Windlehurst sent his regards to 
you—his loving regards. He was sure 
you would come home—come home. H« 
wished he were in power for your sake.” 

So, for a few moments she talked 
volubly, and said at last, “But Lady 
Eglington, she will be glad to see you, 
such old friends as you are, though not 
so old as Windlehurst and me—thirty 
years, over thirty, la, la!” 

They turned to go to Hylda, and came 
face to face with Kate Heaver. 
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David’s eyes lighted, he held out his 
hand to her. 
= It is gor vd to see thee here,” he said. 


“And ‘tis the cross-roads once again, 


sir,” she rejoined. 
“Thee means thee will marry Jasper?” 
“ Ay, I will marry Jasper, now,” she 
answered.” 


‘It has 


him 


been a long waiting for 
“ i could not be before,” she responded. 
David looked at her 4ectively, and 
said, “ By devious ways the human heart 
comes home. One can only stand in the 
door and wait. He has been patient.” 
“1 have been patient, too,” she answer- 
ed vaguely. 


As the Duchess disappeared with Da- 
vid, Lacey spun round on one toe, and, 
like a boy, careered round the deck, to 
the tune of a negro song. 

“Say, things are all right there, and 
t’s my turn now,” he said at last. “ Cute 

she and the game! 
widow, and knows the game! 
Waiting, she is down in Cairo, where the 
range blossom blows! 


can be, knows 


I wice a 


I’m in it; we’re 
ill in it—every one of us. Cousin Hylda’s 
and I’ve got no past worth 
peaking of; and, anyhow, she’ll under- 
tand, down there in Cairo. 
he can be—” 

Suddenly he swung himself down to the 
lower deck. “ The desert’s the place for 
ine to-night!” he said. 

Stepping ashore, le 


free now, 


Cute as 


turned to where 
the Duchess stood on the deck, gazing 
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out into the night. “ Well, give my lov: 
to the girls!” he called, waving a hand, 
as it were, to the wide world, and dis 
appeared into the alluring whiteness. 

“T’ve got to get a key-thought,” h 
muttered to himself, as he walked swiftly 
on, till only faint sounds came to him 
from the riverside. In the letter he had 
written to Hylda, which was the turning- 
point of all for her, he had spoken of 
these “ key-thoughts.” With all the child 
ishness and foolish simplicity which hi 
showed at times, he had felt. his way into 
spheres where life had depths. The desert 
had justified him to himself and before the 
spirits of departed peoples, who wandered 
over the sands, until at last they them- 
selves became sand, and were blown hither 
and thither to make beds for thousands 
of desert wayfarers, or paths for camels’ 
feet, or a blinding storm to overwhelm 
the traveller and the caravan; life giving 
and taking, absorbing and destroying, 
destroying and absorbing, till the circle of 
human existence wheel to the full, and 
the task of Time be accomplished. 

On the gorse-grown common above 
Hamley, David and Faith, and David’s 
mother Mercy, had felt the same soul of 
things stirring—in the green fields of 
green England, in the arid wastes of the 
Lybian desert, on the bosom of the Nile, 
where Mahommed Hassan now lay in a 
nugger singing a song of passion: Nature 
with burning voice murmuring down the 
unquiet world its message of the Final 
Peace through the innumerable years. 

THE END. 
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A Lament for Helen 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


ELEN is slain: the beauty of the earth 
Beside the running waters lieth dead. 
O running waters, never note of mirth 
Be from your purling eddies skyward sped! 
Your song forever be 
A ceaseless threnody 
O’er beauty’s fallen head. 


Helen is slain: a bitter queen’s command 


And treacherous smile the queen of queens hath slain. 


Polyxo’s boorish slaves with ruthless hand 
Ilave razed the temple time assailed in vain. 
With shadow-stricken eves, 
Deep in green sorrel lies 
That body without a stain. 


She came at noonday to the forest pool, 
And maidens stripped her lily-hody bare 
That lit the dusk of cedar-shaded cool; 
And o’er her gieaming shoulders loosed her hair— 
O golden strands of death, 
So soon to stay her breath, 
And stifle the sweet air! 


Into the water, with dark eyes adream, 
She waded till the ripples touched her breast; 
Then, floating like a lily on the stream, 
She lay awhile in perilous, sweet rest— 
About her lovely head, 
Her wet, gold hair outspread 
As storm-clouds in the west. 


Had easy death but stolen on her now, 
And closed about her with swift, cold embrace— 
The shadow of old forests on her brow, 
The calm of silent waters in her face— 
Had she but sunk to sleep 
In that untroubled deep, 
The gods had shown her grace. 


But presently from out the stream she stepped 
Like some pale spirit of the crystal wave; 
And taloned death with wings of furies swept 
Upon her suddenly with none to save. 

Ah, who hath heart to tell 
Tow queenly Helen fell, 
Slain by a masking slave! 
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Wer dripping hair about her pulsing throat 
They lashed, and strained the lithe, gold tresses taut. 
Her strangled voice breathed but one sobbing note 


Like some sweet singing-bird in meshes caught, 
As, on the river-bank, 
Her lifeless body sank, 


Its beauty brought to naught. 


Helen hath fallen. 


Yea, the gust of death 
Hath quenched the torch that lit the whole earth’s night; 
The lips that kindled nations with their breath, 


The eyes that blinded armies with their light 
Are still and cold 


and gray, 
Though yet the summer day 
Above them burneth bright. 


Helen hath fallen: she for whom Troy fell 
[lath fallen even as the fallen towers. 
QO wanderers in dim fields of asphodel, 
Who spilt for her the wine of earthly hours, 
With you for evermore 
By Lethe’s darkling shore 


lesire shall dwell. 


Your soul's 


The fire that lured your ships across the world, 
That tempered Trojan hearts to victory 
O’er all but death, and flamed o’er heroes hurled 
To headlong doom of immortality— 
When Ilion’s furious glow 
Flushed Ida’s vestal snow, 
And flecked the -Fgean sea— 


Shall kindle nevermore the living throng; 


But ever through your shadowy host shall burn, 
A lustral fire, until the eternal song, 
The soul of silence, slake your lips that yearn 
With wordless ecstasy 
Of starry melody 
No mortal lips may learn— 


[The song that poets on some desolate shore, 
When midnight stars are mirrored in the sea, 


Have caught in flying strains, to breathe no more 
The broken music of mortality— 


The song that burns, a fire 


Of deathless Spring’s desiré 
In white Persephone. 


But we who sojourn yet in earthly ways, 
How shall we sing now Helen lieth dead? 
Break every lyre; and burn the withered bays 


For Song’s sweet solace hath with Helen fled. 
Let sorrow’s silence be 


The only threnody 
O’er beauty’s fallen head. 





Jolly’s 


BY HARRIET 
EALLY, it 
of a young mother and father that 
pronounced littl 


was not the partiality 


Jolly an enchant- 
baby. He was an enchanting baby. 
of the soft of a 
tal, his eyes like forget-me-nots turned 
stars, his hair in tendrils of gold, 
dimpling smile, his cooing and 
weling, his exquisite feet that were a 
petual wonder both to him and to 
one else, his cries of delight, his 


face bloom rose 


: of sorrow, his loving embraces, his 

r little eestasies, made him so per- 

a piece of flesh and blood that it 
ned as if he must, after all, be only 
rit. In fact, he was a miracle of ex- 
nature. We have his father’s 
is mother’s word for it; and certain- 

hey ought to know—he was their baby. 

“Tis name is Joliffe,” said his mother, 

all but the first words spoken after 

s arrival. 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Harrison. 
‘Ile is to take your family name. _ I 

tered enough from this name of mine 
hen I was a boy, and so did my father 
me. This fine fellow sha’n’t—” 

“His name,” said his mother, firmly 

faintly, “is Joliffe Harrison.” And 

s it was no time to dispute the matter, 

e father withdrew, taking with him 
he godfathership of his heroes—Watt, 
Fulton, Tesla, Bell, and the others. 
Joliffe was his own name; and he had 
een called Jolly Harrison, and Jolly 
Harry, and Jolly Boy, till the sound had 
eased him like the buzz of a hornet. But, 
vhen all was said, it was an honorable 

ame, worn by several generations of hon- 
rable men. And it is due to little Jolly’s 
‘harm to say that, after he assumed the 
1ame, it seemed a strain of music. 

The point being settled, Mr. Harrison 
went hack to the intricate design and 
the springs and wheels of the model of 
his machine that was going to upset one 
branch of the work that moves the 
world, and in which, before he knew and 


lling 


} 
in 


fore 
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Father 
SPOFFORD 


married Louie Leslie 
wrapped. The 
lected late, 
be wrought 


, he had been wholly 
had 


its 


machine been 
but 


out, 


of now ideas must 
for the boy must be 
justified in his choice of a father. And 
then Louie had patient, 
going without, believing ;—that 
for Why, 
had economized extent 
it had question if they 
could the luxury of 
keeping Dane,—Dane with the appetite 
and — the 
Dane determined 


been very 
sparing, 
must not go 


nothing. they 


to such an that 
even been a 
allow themselves 
nearly size of a tiger. Sut 

had the point by 
coming back repeatedly after being given 
away, and of 
especial concern. There 
had been a good deal of fear of Dane’s 
jealousy of the baby; and when -little 
Jolly was lying across the nurse’s knees, 
Dane, had very 
brought in, Mr. Harrison’s 
grasp on his collar, Mrs. Murray and the 
nurse on guard, and Bridget in the door. 
Just then Jolly gave a little colicky cry; 
Dane looked him over carefully, glanced 
up in his face, and as, in the 
disorder of the blankets at the ery, one 
little foot was exposed, he put out his 
tongue and lapped the foot, then turned 
his great pathetic eyes on Louie, telling 
her plainly he knew all about it, and lay 
down at the nurse’s feet, the baby’s spe- 
cial constable from that day. And Jolly, 
as soon as he was able to put his arms 
round Dane’s lavished kisses on 
his nose, and later was apt to be found 


making every footstep 


Louie’s his 


who been uneasy out- 


side, was 


master’s 


neck, 


asleep between the great protecting paws. 


One night when Mr. Harrison 
in softly, Louie sat, the baby 
arms, with the flames of the fire 
playing over her face and throwing 
floating shadows on the wall behind her; 
and he stopped in the door, his somewhat 
sensitive spirit struck with a rapture of 
the moment. What a change in the 
whole outlook on the world, on time and 
eternity, a year had made! His wife 


came 
in her 
low 
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seemed to him something holy, as he 
gazed; the symbol of all motherhood, the 
eternal Mother and Child. He did not 
know that he had paused in a sort of awe, 
till she looked up and smiled and beck- 


“ 


oned. “I wonder,” he said, “if every one 
else feels as I do,—as if this thing had 
never happened before?” And then the 
fire snapped and threw out a great blaze, 
and Dane got up and stretched himself, 
and the young father laughed, and Louie 
laughed with him. Yet he had a dim 
notion that the laugh was a profanity. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ there’s some- 
thing odd about the way this little chap 
makes me feel near all the other little 
chaps. I stopped to put his roller- 
skates on M urray’s little Pete — by 
George! I hardly knew there was a little 
Pete. I had half a mind to go and 
buy a pair for Jolly.” 

“Oh no!” 
thing might happen. 
live to wear them.” 

“Don’t say such a thing, Louie!” he 
eried, sharply. 


* 
whispered Louie. “ Some- 
He—he might not 


said Louie. 

“Strange,—a man always wants a 
son, to carry on his race,” said Mr. Har- 
rison presently. “ And the boy doesn’t. 
He has his mother’s traits, and carries 
on his mother’s race—with modifications, 
of course. And there you are. It’s left 
to the daughter te take the father’s 
traits, as he took his mother’s. Don’t 
you see ?” 

“ Joliffe Harrison!” said Louie. “ Just 
look up there!” Up there was a queer 
old portrait of an early Harrison, their 
only heirloom. 

“ And now look here,” said Louie. And 
here was the tiny wizened face of the 
baby stamped with the seal of that same 
countenance. 

‘You're right,” said the father. 
“ Joliffe Harrison, as I’m a sinner. Lord! 
if I hadn’t been so much of a sinner, how 
much happier I should be to-day!” 

“You couldn’t be happier,” said his 
wife over her shoulder, reaching up her 
hand ecaressingly. 

“Well, I’ve got to do the best I ean 
with the material now, anyway,” he 
said, taking her hand and passing it 
across his lips. “ And if the little beg- 
gar’s only as good as that old Joliffe— 
We must try for it—” 


“You dear goose!” 
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“Tf he’s as good as you are, he'll 
very well!” cried his wife. 

“Tf he’s as good as you, you mea! 

“T!” exclaimed the mother, sharp! 
like the ery of one suddenly convict 
of sin. ‘ 

As the months sped by, the w 
verse, for Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, seem 
ordained and kept in order solely 
reference to little Jolly. Sooth to s 
the father did not work with so mu 
absorption as once. In the hours why 
he had been scheming and devising 
had to indulge himself in sport wi 
Jolly, he being the first to degrade t] 
name of the laughing baby, always read 
for a frolic. Or it might be that Lou 
wished him to see the perfect thing th: 
child was in his sleep; or they bot! 
hung over him, joyous in his joy, a 
he lay and cooed to the shadows of th 
leaves of the window vine dancing 
over his crib curtains. Or it must b 
decided if that first uncertain murmw 
meant a word or not; and if that sun 
beam in his glance showed that he really 
knew them and knew that he belonged t 
them; in short, to determine all the other 
mysteries and enjoy all the other delights 
of this soul they had called out of the 
vasty deep of souls. 

In the mean time, Mr. Harrison had 
to pursue the routine of his business; 
he was head clerk in a banking-house. 
When he came home in the afternoon, 
he worked in the small garden, while 
his wife sat there with the child; and 
in other: hours not given up to the 
worship of little Jolly he wrought to- 
wards the perfection of the model of his 
machine. He never allowed himself to 
think of it a moment while at his desk. 

It would have been diffieult to find a 
man more content with fate than Joliffe 
Harrison was the day he saw his machine 
finished in all its potentiality. Various 
people—his neighbors and friends—had 
long been interested in its progress, and 
were forming a company to put it on the 
market. They were not wealthy people. 
most of them being clerks like himself, 
but feeling so sure of the work the thing 
could do and the fortunes it was bound 
to make, they were willing to invest 
in its manufacture and introduction a 
good part of their small savings. Once 
they had brought Mr. Devoy, the vice- 
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resident of the bank and a big railroad 
n, to see it; and he was so vividly 
pressed by it that their own belief 
redoubled. 
\s the machine had approached per 
on these friends had been by way 
dropping in by door or window at 
moments. 
“Tt’s a miracle!” said Murray, who 
ad the nearest of all, when on one 
asion he had watched the tiny model 
work. 
“And you are a marvel!” said Denny. 
“For my part,” said John Carter, al 
st grazing his nose on a_ whirring 
eel, “the man that can do such a 
ce of work as that is more a miracle 
d marvel to me than the machine it- 


f. Harrison, it makes me proud to 
ww you!” 

Thank you, Carter! Thank you, 
vs! It makes me proud to think my 


ends have such confidence in me. 
[here’s money in it,” he said, running 
s fingers through his hair, that stood 
ip like a brush. “ There’s money in it. 
lhere’s a fortune for every son of us. 
Down, Dane, down!” 

“And fame for you, Jolly Harry!” 

“Yes, I think maybe there is—in a 

iy,” he answered, with a modest hesita 

n. “T hardly know why I care—ex 
ept for Jolly. I hope my little Jolly 
ll have reason to be proud of his father 
He'll do something in the same _ line 

mself, I think. Why, yesterday I sav 

im take two straws and 

By King!” exclaimed John Carter. 

‘IT haven’t fully allowed it before, but 

now I see myself sailing away to Spain 

th Sarah Carter on my first receipts! 

I've always had castles there. Ill go 

ver to put in the underpinning. And 
I never should but for you, Jolly.” 

“You're flying high, John,” said Mr. 
rreen. 

“Why, I don’t know. "Twon’t cost 
more than a couple of thousand.” 

“Well, I'll be content,” said Murray, 
‘if I can give my wife a bank account, 
so that she’ll never have to ask me for 
five dollars againm—and I without a 
dime to spare and hating to say No.” 

“Well, since we're spending our 
money,” said the founder of these for- 
tunes, “what I want is to salt down 
enough for my wife, and give Jolly a 
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fair start. I don’t want to leave Jolly 
a big capital. A man ean’t do his son 
a worse turn than to leave him a fortune. 
Just put in trust enough to keep him 
from want, and then let him build his 
own future, and develop his own talents, 
and live his own life. He'll make money 
enough. He'll pass me. But I hope he’ll 
grow up to use his money for the good 
of those that haven’t any. Have another 
cigar, Green. Wait a minute, Carter; 
there’s a fresh siphon in the refrigerator.” 

“Come, come, Jolly, you're not a 
inillionaire vet!” 

“Going to be,” said Jolly. “ All of 
us. Well, perhaps not quite that. But 
this machine means perpetual income at 
a comfortable little figure, I’m sure, if 
I’m sure of anything! Well,—let me see 

this is Monday. You'll be back from 
up-country by Wednesday, Denny? The 
papers are all drawn up. Then we'll 
ign Thursday, put the money in the 
bank, and begin to manufacture as soon 
as may be. Mr. Devoy has given me 
some ideas about exploiting the machine. 
Going’ Well, Thursday evening, then.” 

“(Guess we'll all have pleasant dreams,” 
said John Carter, as they went down 
the walk ‘TI shall have a good waking 
one when I tell my wife.” 

“TIaven’t you told your wife yet!” 

‘No; I put it off for fear Harrison 
might find some of the rich bank men 
ready to go in at Devoy’s advice, and so 
eut us out.” 

“No. Ile isn’t the man to go back 
on his friends. Why, I remember his 
taking a feruling at school rather than 
tell the other boy’s name. The boy’s 
name was Murray. Used to make fly 
traps then.” 

“No. He isn’t the man. Good stock, 
good old stock.” 

“So it is. And Louie Leslie’s done 
well for herself. Let’s see,—you intro- 
duced them, didn’t you, John ?—Well, this 
doesn’t look much like garden weather, 
Denny. And here we are close on April!” 

an April weather’s sure to come,” said 
Denny, gazing up wistfully. “ And all 
the buds with it. Big ones on the lilaes 
now. I brought home a lot of seed and 
flower catalogues to-day,—don’t know but 
I have about as much fun with them as 
[ should with a garden. By the bye, 
here’s your paper, Murray.” 
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Pete ‘Il 


whe at you ve done 


“All right. for the 
Weekly with it.” 
And full of the cheer of hope and of com- 
parative 


ceome 


youth, they went in at their re- 
spective doors where the bright windows 
guve veleome; 
them all 
his own atfairs. 

* Good 


as he sat 


Dane, who had seen 
their 


and 
safely on way, turned to 
fellows!” said Joliffe Harrison, 
toasting feet. “ And not 
the self-denials they’ve 
undergone so that they could trust their 


hands. I 


\ he 1 he 


his 
a word of all 


money in my knew 


Murray 
wore that seedy 
fond of 


buying a 


Was say ing up 


And 


and 


overcoat. the re’s Denny, 
garden 
shrub! Vd 
tings 


B 
rile 


‘an have ra 


his hever new 


have given him some cut 


of my damask roses if I'd thought. 
this Well, he 


whole greenhouseful in a 


thing, not thinking. 
vear or two.” 


Then he 


went up 


the lights 


stocking 


put out and 
fe t, 
pausing stealthily to look at little Jolly’s 
deep and The 
at his and, as she 
one arm lay 


tecting the box 


stairs in his 


dewv dream. crib was 


mother’s side, slept, 
little coverlet, pro- 
uncons@ofisness. 
mother seemed in the 


night-light, 


over the 
even in 
How beautiful the 
dim glow of th 
braid on the 


with her 
the dark 
on her cheek, and the smile 


long pillow, and 
lashes resting 
And oh, how beauti- 
little gold curls cluster- 
round 


on her sweet lips! 
ful the 


ng moistly 


boy, the 
forehead, a smile 


like the 


aura of innocence 


his 
chasing across his face sun 
flower, an 
fair as the 
light! He could 
the child. Ilow good had 
What had he 
blessings’ What 
As he stood there 
flashes of thought, al- 


as pictures, the boy grow- 


veToss a 


about him reflection of 


some 


heavenly never cease 
wondering at 
fate done 


been to him! 


to deserve these could 
he do to deserve them ¢ 
he saw in swift 
most as vivid 
ing—the rosy swimmer in the pool; the 
head at school speaking 
had drunk his fill”; 
athlete, 

valedictorian of his 
the lists of life; 


plunged in business, proud of his father’s 


eager 
= The 
the 


than 


curly 
stag at eve 
college nothing less 


a full-back: the 
class, on fire to 


voung 
enter 


name, and making his own way with it. 
His father’s name—yes, yes, little Jol'y 
should 
he wore that name! 

for the for his 


always have reason to be glad 


And a silent prayer 


boy, wife, for himself, 
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went up from the man’s heart before 
was asleep. 
the 


closed, 


It was next afternoon, as 
that the president in 
private room sent for Mr. Harrison, ; 
began his conversation abruptly. 

“ Mr. Harrison,” said the president 
have heard of remarkabk 
vention. You were showing it the ot 
day to our Mr. Devoy; and from yw 
he tells me it 
the 


bank 


your very 


is going to revolution 
I mean, cheapen all the proces 


immensely—that is, if you get it prop: 


ly tinanced.” 
“Why, [ thank you and Mr. Devoy 
thinking so, Mr. Mauleverer,” said M 
Harrison, blushing. “ I—I think so n 
self. I mean, I hope so.” 
“That,” said Mr. 
smile, “is to he 


Mauleverer, with 
But M: 
interested in tl 


expected. 
Devoy is much 
model 


thusiastiec. 


very 
sO much SO, 
And he 
man that his enthusiasm moves me to sa 
I would like to see it myself.” 

“T am sure,” 
‘I would be 
And at 


“Suppose | 


I may say he is « 
is So le vel headed 


was the flattered reply 
delighted, Mr. Mauleverey 
any time you say.” 
sav then; 
I will bring a party of o 
directors. And if the thing is all right 
if, I savy—-we will form a 
at once and proceed to make and adve1 
the machine.” 
“1I—I beg vour pardon, Mr. Maulev 
rer. But the company is already formed 
“What! Already formed? Incredible! 
And by whom? Who constitute it?” k 
manded the president, authoritatively. 
“A few of my friends and neighbor 
are willing to put their savings into it.” 
“ Are willing ? 
20 vet ” 
“ The 
to sign.” 
“Mr. Harrison, don’t you think thi 
is very unfriendly, very unkind?’ sai 
the president, in a gentler tone. “ Don’t 
you think it was very short-sighted, to: 
knowing the directors and myself wer 
eapable of taking up the affair in a larg 
way? Poor business! I won’t speak ot! 
ingratitude. Sut it certainly shows 
singular want of confidence.” The pres 
dent was plainly touched by this wat 
of confidence, as he leaned his 
on his hand and looked down. 


to-morrow, 
this hour. 
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Poor Jolly’s heart was shaking; he 
wouldn’t have hurt the president’s feel- 
ings for all the money in the bank. 
‘Not at all! Oh, not at all!” he cried, 
eagerly. “I shouldn’t have ventured— 
I shouldn’t have presumed. My friends 
and neighbors have known about it from 
the beginning. They have been with me 
all through; they know the parts by 
name; it means almost as much to them 
as it does to me. They have their 
savings, and they believe in it so that 
they are willing to risk them.” 

“Their savings! <A parcel of cheap 
Jacks! Absurd! Trifling, too trifling! 
Why, from Devoy’s account there may 
be millions in it, properly handled. You 
ean’t handle it. You have no initiative. 
Come, come, we mustn’t think of any 
such waste of time and money! The 
contract isn’t signed, you say?” 

“ But my word has keen given, sir.” 

“Your word! What inventor ever 
kept his word! It isn’t expected.” 

“ Mr. Mauleverer!” 

“Now, look here! If this is just a 
conspiracy to make me buy you out at a 
big price—” 

Kven Mr. Mauleverer hesitated before 
the sudden blue lightning of those eyes. 

“Well, well,” said the president. 7 OF 
course, of course. . But look at it sen- 
sibly. With those men in the affair you 
may have some small penny-pocket re- 
turns. But with the directors and my- 
self, why, you will pass out of all ac- 
quaintance with such people in a couple 
of years. Or, in fact, you will be in a 
position to benefit them if you wish, 
to make them every one comfortable. 
Think it over. You shall have generous 
treatment—just one share less than the 
majority of the stock; because, as the 
business end, we must have our way. 
We find all the money, and go to work 
on a seale that will make things hum. 
No creeping on little savings, but flying 
on big money! Yes, think it over, Har- 
rison. I won’t ask you to make up your 
mind to-night. Take a day or two. And 
I won’t ask to have the directors see the 
machine till after you manifest your 
willingness to accept our offer, if we find 
things then as we hope. Devoy has 
a mechanical turn himself and knows 
what he is about. He went into it 
thoroughly, and is perfectly satisfied. 
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Our visit would be merely a formality, 
said the president, rising and pacing 
ponderously up and down. “ Now, Har 

rison, if you think well of my proposal, 
when you have had time to look at it 
in all its bearings, report here day after 
to-morrow. If not,—well, I doubt if in 
that case it would be very agreeable fo: 
you at a desk here. You will be too busy 
with your invention. I don’t wish t 

be unpleasant, though, Harrison,” lh 

continued, throwing himself into hi 

chair. “I am speaking, as you must 
see, for your own good, as well as for 
ourselves. 1 am only urging you, rath 

er against your first idea, to become 
a millionaire.” 

Mr. Harrison was waiting with his 
mouth open, trying vainly to oppose his 
stammer to the president’s urgency. 

‘Not a word,” said Mr. Mauleverer, 
holding up his fat white hand, palm 
outward. “ Not a word. Nothing hasty. 
Take till day after to-morrow. Well, | 
think that’s all. Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Harrison may or may not have 
given the president a military salute; 
he did not know or think. But he went 
out of the oftice with the step of a 
grenadier. Ile accede to that proposi 
tion! Not by all that’s good! He be- 
tray his friends in that fashion! No, 
sir! THe wouldn’t even tell them of the 
offer. Murray and Denny and Green 
and Carter and the others had stood by 
him, and had built their hopes on his, 
and he was not going to play them false 
now. Hle would be a scoundrel. And 
there had never been a scoundrel of his 
name yet. Good-by, then, to this por- 
tion of his life, this period of simple 
drudgery, and the freedom from anxiety 
that a salary gives. He would be his 
own man at last. And it was true; 
there would be plenty to do with estab- 
lishing his invention. 

He thought he would walk home. It 
was only a few miles to their small 
suburb. He did not want to talk in the 
trolley-cears; he was quite too excited. 
He felt the need of oxygen, and his legs 
wanted stretching. He strode off sturdi- 
ly, with his head in the air. There was 
enough in the machine for all of them; 
he had figured it out many a time. Their 
wants were modest, dear fellows. 

He had never been an envious man. 
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had seen other men at the windows 


their luxurious clubs, and had never 
shed to be one of them; he had never 
ted high-stepping four-in-hands of 
er men, or their racers, or their thou- 
d-dollar terriers, or anything that 
s theirs. 
But by the turn of the last mile Mr. 
rrison was somewhat tired with walk- 
_ and when a young fellow driving a 
dem flashed past him, and he was con- 
ous of an ache in his weary feet, it 
vurred to him that it would be ex- 
ely pleasant to be met after office 
irs by such a team as that. And when 
uge motor-car, offensively red, shot 
ng like a comet, the low sun shining 
its burnished brasses and its fiery 
rnish, then the swiftness and ease 
motion, the sense of luxury and power, 
ruck a ehord of which he had never 
n conscious, and the condition of those 
o eould command such things sud- 
nly rese before him like an angel with 
Haming sword. “Oh, well,” he. said, 
‘IT could be driving one, too, if I chose. 
I don’t choose.” 
But by this time the hot blood with 


which he had left the bank had begun 


cool, and it oeceurred to him to ask 
why he didn’t choose. Was it was he 
uld it be—that possibly he was making 
mistake? Might it not, after all, be 
better—he was not saying it would be 
etter—but if it could have been ar- 
ranged honorably in the first place, might 
not have been a wiser policy to have 
his invention taken up by rich men than 
by men with hardly enough savings, in- 
deed, to start it even in a small way? 
Let alone advertising it and forcing 
markets for it! Of course there could 
be no doubt that that would have been 
superior business and sharper foresight. 
Pity. Almost too bad he had given his 
word to those others! Very likely they 
would let him off if he explained. But 
they would be terribly disappointed. Oh 
no, it wasn’t to be thought of! He had 
been too precipitate—that was it—in too 
much of a hurry. Why, in the name 
of common sense, hadn’t he waited and 
told Mauleverer about it first? Mau- 
leverer—yes, he was calling him by his 
surname, quite on terms of equality, 
as he would be doing if he had accepted 


the president’s proposal. Yes, by George! 
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if he had accepted, he wouldn’t be coming 
home to this seven-by-nine shelter; he 
would be driving up the avenue of an 
estate. A boy on roller-skates wheeled 
into him and sent him staggering and 
serambling—one of Murray’s—Murray in 
dulged his kids out of all reason! Why 
in the world, he was saying, as he re 
gained the balance that little Pete had 
endangered, should he sacrifice himself 
and his future and his boy’s future 
to these men who were nothing but 
his neighbors! 

To be sure, when he should be pulling 
in money in Mauleverer’s company he 
could make a point, as the president had 
said, of giving every one of these men 
all that they had ever expected from the 
machine. The trouble was, they would- 
n't take it. “ Dash it all!” said Mr. Har 
rison, as he wiped his feet lingeringly 
on the door-mat. “ve been a blamed 
fool! When I gave my word I didn’t 
know what I was about. I was an idiot. 
A man isn’t obliged to keep a promise 
he made when he didn’t know what he 
was about. If there was any way to be 
out of it! By George! I don’t know 
with only twenty-four hours. Denny ‘Il 
be back Wednesday. Rather a rough 
trip. that of his. If anything happened 
to him—” He caught himself back, push 
ing off the welcoming dog, suddenly fear 
ing those great soft eyes. What in the 
name of Heaven had he been thinking? 
Was he going to be accessory in his 
thoughts to a railroad massacre? What 
in the name of Heaven—or the other 
place—was he coming to! He finished 
wiping his shoes and went in. But it 
seemed to him, as he closed the door, 
that he had just lost a great deal 
of money. 

Little Jolly, in his mother’s arms, was 
waiting to spring from behind the door 
with shrieks of laughter. They had been 
watching for him at the window—the 
precious two in the red firelight. And 
there was a great romp with the boy, 
whose cheeks were burning like deep roses. 
And then all was quiet, and whether 
his mind was in tune or not, he and 
Louie were teaching the broken speech 
of the little fellow to murmur his “ Now 
I lay me.” 

Mr. Harrison sat looking into the coals 
moodily a while after he came down- 
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Whe Ih Lon 


sheets of 


was 


then 


vie joined him he 
paper, and 
angrily into the fire. 
rough he silent and far 
ay in thought; and he went to his work 


He had 


there 


ring on 
rowing them 
dinner was 
sooner turned 


the 


m early. ho 
the light 
oked at little 
pable of coining for which he 
id sold his soul, till he felt cold chills 
up his But wa 
it meant power, pleasure, the 
ms of the earth. “ By all that’s 
> he aloud before he left 
room, “ | be fool of! 
Mauleverer’s terms! And T'll 
be for the fellows 
And he sl pt 
contending emotions had 
he did not 
ear Dane howling to the moon. 
hours later that, 
and middle of the 
found 
ng up in bed, waked by a horrible sound 


than machine 


him like some demon, 


money 
back. s 


inning money 


mney, 
ng 


od 


exclaimed 
won't made a 
ia accept 
done 


if 


what ean 


fterward.” soundly 
vas because 


red his soul, and hbeeause 
the dead 
Mr. Ilar 


themselves sit- 


It wv in 


as 
night, 


‘ iste 
son and his wife 
ke the 


It 


in 


hat echoed through the house li 
id sucking of the in a < 


little Jolly’s labored | 


‘ave. 


sea 

is reathing 

e croup. 

doctor. asking a neigh- 
Murray—-to be 


gone, seemed 


for th 

Mrs. 
Louie while he 
ork of an hour, although it was, perhaps, 
Back the 
child breathe the steam of alcohol, putting 
stuff the 
torturing and 


To run 
with 
the 


bor’s wif 


W 


minutes. again, having 


hree 


teaspoonfuls of nauseous into 
little 


themselves 


mouth, him 


through 


iear 
too, what eternities 
he agonized hours of the night and day 
And the 
vhen there was nothing to do but to wait 
dreadfully, 


for his breath, the man was either kneel 


vere dragged! in intervals, 


while the dear child struggled 


ng by the mother’s side, his arm across 
he bent neck and his head on her shoul 
sobbing under his breath, “ Oh, my 
or hurrying 
half- 


challenging 


ler 
poor wife. my dear Louie! 
p and the 

irticulate beseechings, 


down room with 
now 
Heaven, now offering his life for little 
Jolly’s life. 


out, wishing to relieve the watch, bring- 


His neighbors were in and 


ing food and drink, keeping up the fires, 
walking the floor beside him, trying to 


divert his thoughts, encouraging. con- 


soling, soothing, helping in every way 


they could, showing they felt his trouble 
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Dane walking up and down 
with them. Their interest in little Jolly 
that had 
some rare bird alighting among them, 
perhaps because had 
the same feeling for Jolly’s father. 
The the 
with its pitiless blue unfeeling sky, 
wheeled the indifferent 
Jolly’s father breathed freely more, 
the child himself breathing freely. Then, 
stooped, the little boy had put up 


ue 
and 


as their own 


was like they might have in 


they something of 


gray despairing dawn, long 
day 
before 


into dusk 


as 


his arms clasped them round his 
father’s had hidden his 
there in the way he had when afraid, and 
had fallen de« p sweet sleep, and the 
house grew chill a itself. It 
a long time before his father laid Jolly 


down at last, and kissed his weary wife, 


neck and face 
into 


s death Was 


to his workshop, erying 


Dane following 


and went 


then like a child himself 


away 


and lifting up his voice with him. 
Mr. had hide 


his tears, whe n two or three of his friends 


Ilarrison not time to 
came in by the outer door. 

“You needn't be ashamed of it, 
said Murray. “ I’ve 
When Pet 

‘And 


('arter, 


be rv,” 


heen there myself. 


know,” said 


last 


1 didn’t 


happine ss at 


in mv Ca 
‘but the 
worth the misery.” 

had the 


lower tone than 


se 


was 


said 
Mr. 


Ilarrison reached over and wrung Green’s 


‘I never happiness,” 


Green, in a usual. 
h ind 

By and by they went away—Dane going 
But Jolly’s father hardly knew it. 


sat there and listened to the stillness 


He 
of the night till the morning star looked 
like It 
seemed to him perhaps so 
light had 
journeying through space by infinite dis- 
all the affairs of life had 
other relations. Only one thing remain- 
ed a fixed Jolly. What if 
Jolly had died, and looking for his father, 
had found what he was on Tuesday night! 
A had_ bartered right 
to heaven for the pride of the eye 
the lust of the flesh—a sordid knave! But 
now he had passed through fire. God 
grant it had burned away the base metal! 
The boy was going to live; he must tind 
his father at the end all he had believed 
to he No price 
knowledge 


n a great summoning spirit. 


his head was 
as if he been 


from fatigue 


tances, and 


quantity 


ereature who his 


and 


the beginning. 
the 


in 
for 


him 


eould pay constant 
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that his boy’s belief in him was belief in 
another and diflerent being, for the fear 
that at some time the boy might know 
he had betrayed his friends for thirty 
pieces of silver. Those kind good friends 
of his! Men across whose minds could 
never come a dream of the possibility 
that he had so lately escaped, who had 
denied themselves so much, whose wives 
had helped them do it, that they might 
prove their faith in him. To whom, in- 
deed, through the way in which their con- 
fidence, their companionship, and en- 
couragement had held up his hands, the 
machine belonged almost as much as it 
did to him, the dear fellows! 

He crept in, after the sun was up and 
busy, to look at the sweet sleep of mother 
and child, a great beam of purple light 
slanting over them, and he felt no painter 
ever drew lines or dreamed colors diviner 
than theirs. And then he drew the ecur- 
tain, and went and took his bath, and, 
shoes in hand, crept down-stairs, drank 
his coffee standing, and hurried 
and to the bank. He would be 
back presently, of course; and he would 
bring Louie an armful of white roses if 
it took every cent he had. Then he sent 
Dane back to his mistress; for the dog 
had tried to follow him. Perhaps Dane 
was not quite sure that he could trust him. 

Only a few of the clerks had come in. 
Mr. Harrison quickly gathered some pri- 
vate papers from 


into 
town 


and secured 
a slender parcel that had storage in the 
safe—three or life- 
He was just putting 


his desk 


four bonds and his 


insurance poliey. 
them into an inner pocket, and looking 
round the familiar place with a sort of 
yearning farewell, when the president 
hurried in breezily, as he was wont, and, 
as he passed, he asked Mr. Harrison to 
follow him. 

“Glad to see 
Mr. Mauleverer. 
being here, that you accept my proposi- 
tion. Very well 

“No, Mr. Mauleverer,” said the oth- 
er, standing very straight, but his blue 
shining with a glad light. “It 
was tempting. I admit I nearly fell 
to it. But the—the keeping of my 
word, sir!—I—I cannot change my pre- 
vious arrangement.” 


you, Harrison,” said 


“] suppose, by your 


eves 
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“What! Do I understand you 


“Certainly, sir.” Although Mr. Ha: 


rison was a fair-faced young man, of 
certain regular contour of feature, a 
although he did not look exactly like S 
Michael slaying the dragon, on Rapha 


or on Guido’s canvas, yet he felt as th 
angel did. 

“Come, come,” said the president, a 
ting out of his 
through all his 
“This is preposterous! I must talk wit 
you. Ycu ean’t be quite decided.” 

“ Absolutely, Mr. Mauleverer.” 

“ Now, look here! | 
see you stand so in your own light.” 

“It is really idle—I- 
don,” stammering and 
his old custom. “I 
cided, sir.” 

“ Joliffe Harrison,” said the president 
throwing himself into his chair and r 
bing his head till it shone, his face beam 
ing rubicund pleasure, “ we 


and hunt 
for his ke \ 


greatcoat 


pockets 


ean’t submit 

I beg your par 
atte 
am absolutely « 


blushing 


have bee 
looking for an honest man with a lantern 
looking for an take 

position of serious trust in connection 
with the work of the bank. And I lb 
lieve we’ve found him! I don’t 
little machine, though we’d hav 
taken it if you had consented, very lik 
We'll let vou have all the credit you want 
to start it with, anyway. But you won't 
want much. You'll be in the way of 

very pretty pot of money yourself in you 
regular business after this 
big opportunities. By mighty! an honest 
man’s worth any money! Now,” said 
the president, “to get down to details.” 

“Mr. Mauleverer,” said the other, “ if 
you please, this is enough for one day. 
T must—must go home—and tell Louie. 
My bovy—” But he could say no more. 
And the president pushed him out of the 
office; and he went home with his arms 
full of roses. 

And that night his wife, innocent of 
all the coil, was surprised as if he had 
told her, as a new discovery, that the sky 
was blue on pleasant days, when leaning 
over him on one elbow she heard him 
murmuring in his sleep, “ Thank God 
that Jolly’s father is an honest man!” 
while Dane, outside the door, growled as 
if some one had doubted it. 


honest man to 


want 
your 


big salary, 





L youl 


alary, 


lonest 


d 


day. 


ouie. 
more. 
rf the 


arms 


nt of 
? had 
e skv 
ining 
him 
God 
ian!” 
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BY CAPTAIN A 


luck, I, for the first time in 
my life, have found a plausible 
derivation for midshipman.* It 
ld appear that in the days imme- 
ly after the flood the vessels were 
high at the two ends, between 
h there was a deep “ waist,” giv- 
> no ready means of passing from 
to the other. To meet this diffi- 
lty there were employed a class of 
usually young and alert, who from 
r station were called midship-men, 
earry messages which were not sub- 
for the trumpet shout. If this ex- 
nation holds water, it, like fore-castle, 
d after-guard, and knight-heads, gives 
ther instance of survival of nomencla- 
ire from conditions which have long 
sed. 
Whatever the origin of his title, it 
ell expressed the anomalous and unde- 
d position of the midshipman. He 
longed, so to say, to both ends of the 
p, as well as to the middle, and his 
es and privileges alike fell within 
broad saying, already quoted, that 
hat was nobody’s business was a mid- 
pman’s. When appointed as such, in 
ter days, he came in “ with the hayseed 
his hafr,” and went out fit for a 
eutenant’s charge; but from first to 
st, whatever his personal progress, he 
ntinued, as a midshipman, a_ handy- 
ly. He might be told, as Basil Hall’s 
first captain did his midshipmen, that 
hey might keep watch or not, as they 
eased—that is, that the ship had no 
ise for them; or he might be sent in 


* 


Acknowledgment is here due to Mr. 
Thomas G. Ford, once a professor at the 
Naval Academy, cordially remembered by 
le midshipmen who knew him there in the 
litties. His article is in the issue of the 
Vaval Institute Proceedings for June, 1906, 
which has just reached me. He attributes 
his information to the late Admiral 
Preble, almost the only American officer 
within my time who has had the instincts 
f an archeologist. 
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charge of a prize, as Farragut was, when 
twelve years old, doubtless with an old 
seaman as nurse, but still in full com- 
mand. Anywhere from the bottom of the 
hold to the trueck- top of the masts—he 
could be sent and was sent; every boat 


that went ashore had a midshipman, who 
must answer for her safety, and see that 
none got away of a dozen men, whose 
one thought was to jump the boat and 
have a run on shore. Betweentimes he 
passed hours at the masthead in expia- 
tion of the faults which he had com- 
mitted, or ought to have committed, to 
afford a just scapegoat for his senior’s 
wrath. As Marryat said, it made little 
difference; if he did not think of some- 
thing he had not been told, he was asked 
what his head was for; if he did some- 
thing off his own bat, the question arose 
what business he had to think. In either 
ease he went to the masthead. Of course, 
at a certain age, one “turns to mirth all 
things of earth, as only boyhood can”; 
and the contemporary records of the 
steerage brim over with unforced jol- 
lity, like that notable hero of Marryat’s, 
“who was never quite happy except when 
he was d—d miserable.” 

Such undefined standing and employ- 
ments taught men their business, but pro- 
vided no remedy for the miscellaneous so- 
cial origin of midshipmen. In the begin- 
ning of things they were probably selected 
from the smart young men of the crew; 
often also from the middle-aged; in any 
event, from before the mast. Even in 
much later days men passed backward 
and forward from midshipmen to lower 
ratings; Nelson is an instance in point. 
When a man became a lieutenant he 
was something fixed and recognized, pro- 
fessionally and socially. He might fall 
below his station, but he had his chance. 
In the British navy many most distin- 
guished officers came from anywhere— 
through the hawse-holes, as the expres- 
sion ran; and a proud boast it should 
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have been at a time when every French- 
man in his position had to be of noble 
blood. What was all very well for cap- 
tains and lieutenants, once those ranks 
were reached, was not so easy for mid- 
We know in every walk of life 
the woes of those whose position is doubt- 
ful or challenged; and what was said to 
his crew by Sir Peter Parker, an active 
frigate captain, who was killed in the 
Chesapeake in 1812, “I'll have you touch 
your hat to a midshipman’s jacket hung 
up to dry,”—curiously reminiscent of 
William Tell and Gessler’s cap,—not im- 


shipmen. 


probably testifies to equivocalness even 
at that late date. Seamen are singularly 
observant and tenacious of their officers 
in such matters. I have known one re- 
proved for disrespect say, sullenly, “I 
always accustomed to sail 
the the 
comment was just, though not permissi- 
ble. Deference might be conceded to the 
midshipman’s jacket, but it could not 
defects of a certain order. The 
midshipman’s berth, as attested by con- 
temporary sketches, was peopled by all 
sorts in age, and manners. In 
one of the many tales I devoured in 
youth, a middle-aged shellback of a mas- 
ter’s mate, come in from before the mast, 


says 


have been 


with gentlemen.” In instance 


cover 


fitness, 


with an oath to an aristocratic mid- 
“Tsn’t my blood as 
Still, even in the British navy, 
with its fine democratic record, the so- 
rank was than the 
military. John Byng, Esquire, Admiral 
of the Blue, would thus be of higher con- 
sideration as esquire than as admiral. 

In the practice cruises the social ques- 
tion did not arise. Independently of the 
democratic tendency of all boys’ schools, 
where each individual finds his level by 
natural the Naval Academy 
has successful in assimilating its 
heterogeneous raw material and turning 
out a finished product of a good average 
social quality. Beyond this, social suc- 
cess or failure depends everywhere upon 
personal aptitudes which no training can 
bestow. But as officers, we were nonde- 
script. There were too many of us; and 


shipman, 
yours ¢” 


red” as 


cial more regarded 


selection, 
been 


for the mass the object was to acquire 
the knowledge of the seaman, not that of 


the officer. Yet, curiously enough, so at 
least it seemed to me, there was a disposi- 


tion on the part of some to be jealous 
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of any supposed infringement of our p: 
rogative to be treated as “a bit of 
officer.” Ashore or afloat, we made 
beds, or lashed our own ha 
mocks, swept our own rooms, tended | 
clothes, and blacked our boots; at n 
c@uvres we manned the gear side 
side with the crew; our drills were t] 

of the men before the mast, at s 
and guns; all parts of a seaman’s w 
except cleaning the ship, were requi 
and willingly done; but there was 
comical rebellion on one oceasion w! 
ordered to pull—row—a boat ash 
for some purpose, and almost a mut 
when one lieutenant directed us to 
barefooted while decks were lb 
scrubbed, a practice which, besides s 
ing your shoe-leather, is both healt! 
cleanly, and, in warm weather, exce: 
ingly comforting. Some asserted tl! 
the lieutenant in question, who aft 
ward commanded one of the Confeder 
commerce-destroyers, and from his 
itials (Jas. I.) was known to us as Jass- 
eye, had done this because he had ve: 
pretty feet which he liked to show bar 
and we must do the same; much as Ger- 
mans are said to train their mustach 
with the Emperor’s. At all events, ther 
was great wrath, which I suppose I shou 
have shared had I not preferred ba: 
feet; not for as sound reasons as the li: 
tenant’s. With so many details reg 
ulated, if not enforeed—from the lengt! 
of our hair to the cut of our trousers 
—it did seem hypercritical to object 1 
going shoeless for an hour. But who 
consistent? The uncertainty of our po- 
sition kept the chip on the shoulder. 

At the time of graduation I had a nar 
row escape from the cutting short of my 
career, resembling that which a man ha 
from a railway accident by missing th 
train. To a certain extent the member 
of classes were favored in forming groups 
of friends, and choosing the ship t 
which they should be sent. Two of my i: 
timates and myself applied for the sloop- 
of-war Levant, destined for the Pacific by 
way of Cape Horn; our motive being 
partly the class of vessel, supposed by us 
to favor professional opportunity, and 
partly the friendship existing between on: 
of us and the master of the Levant, a 
graduate of two or three years before, wh 
had just completed his examinations for 


own 
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‘tion. Luckily for us, and particu- 
for me, as the only*one of the three 
in after-years survived middle age, 
frigate Congress was fitting out, and 

- requirements for officers could not be 

regarded. The Levant sailed, reached 
Pacific, and disappeared—one of the 

steries of the deep. 

We very young men had the impression 
small vessels were better calculated 
advanee us professionally because, 
ing fewer officers, deck duty might 
levolved on us, either to ease the reg- 
watch officers or in case of a dis- 
ity. This prepossession extended par- 

ilarly to brigs, a class then still ex- 
nt. This was a pretty wild imagin- 
for I can hardly conceive any one 

trusting such a vessel to a raw mid- 

pman. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
say they were all canvas and no 

beautiful as a dream, but dan- 
is, except to the experienced. As 
vas, an unusual proportion of them 
me to grief. Our views were doubtless 
gely, if unconsciously, affected by the 
ising idea of prospective early im- 
rtance as deck officers. The more 
d opinion of our seniors was that we 
uld do better to pause a while on the 
ttom step, under closer supervision; 
le as for vessel, the order, dignity, 
| seale of performance in big ships 
more educative, more formative of 
litary character, which, and not sea- 
nship, is the leading element of pro- 
sional value. “Keep them at sea,” 

d Lord St. Vincent, “and they can’t 

lp becoming seamen; but attention is 
ded to make them learn their busi- 
s with the guns.” I have already men- 
ned that at the outbreak of the War of 

ecession it was this acquirement that 


lecided the authorities to give seniority 


the very young lieutenants over the 
lunteers from the merchant service, 
ry many of whom had larger experience 
d—though by no means all of them— 
nsequent skill as seamen. 
The Congress was a magnificent ship 
her period. The adjective is not too 
trong. Having been built about 1840, 
represented the culmination of the 
iil era, which, judged by her, reached 


then the splendid maturity that in itself, 
to the prophetic eye, presages decay and 
vanishment. In her just but strong pro- 


portions, in her lines, fine yet not deli- 
cate, she “ seemed to dare,” and did dare. 
“the elements to strife”; while for “ her 
peopled deck,” when her five hundred and 
odd men swarmed up for an evolution, 
or to get their hammocks for the night, 
it was peopled to the square foot, despite 
her size. On her forecastle, and to the 
fore and main masts each, were stationed 
sixty men, full half of them prime sea- 
men, not only in skill but in age and 
physique; ninety each for the starboard 
watch, and ninety for the port, not to 
count the mizzentopmen, afterguard, and 
marines, more than as many more. I have 
always remembered the effect upon me of 
this huge mass of human beings, when 
gathered once to wear ship in a heavy 
gale, the height of one of those furious 
pamperos which issue from the prairies 
(pampas) of Buenos Ayres. The ship 
having only fore and main topsails, close 
reefed, the officers were not summoned, 
beyond those of the watch; the handling 
of the yards required only the brute 
foree of muscle, under which, even in 
such conditions, they were as toys in the 
hands of that superb ship’s company. I 
had thus the chance to see things from 
the poop, a kind of bird’s-eye view. As 
the ship fell off before the wind, and 
while the captain was waiting that 
smeother chance which from time to time 
offers to bring her up again on the other 
side with the least shock, she gathered, 
of course, accelerated way with the gale 
right aft; scudding, in fact. Unsteadied 
by wind on either side she rolled deeply, 
and the sight of the faces of those four 
hundred or more men, all turned up and 
aft, watching intently the officer of the 
deck for the next order, the braces 
stretched along taut in their hands for 
instant obedience, was singularly strik- 
ing. Usually a midshipman had to be in 
the midst of such things, with no leisure 
for impressions, at least of an “ impres- 
sionist ” character. Those were the pre- 
rogatives of the “idlers,” the surgeons, 
chaplain, and marine officers, who ob- 
tained thereby not only the benefit of the 
show, but material for discussion as to how 
well the thing had been done, or whether 
it ought to have been done at all. The 
midshipman’s part at “all hands” was 
to be as much in the way as was neces- 
sary to see all needed gear manned, no 
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skulkers, and as much out of the way as 
his personal stability required from the 
rush of the huge gangs of seamen, “ run- 
ning away” with a rope. 

I never had the opportunity of view- 
ing the ship from the outside, underway 
at sea, but she was beautiful to look at 
in port. Her spars, both masts and 
yards, lofty and yet square, were as true 
to proportions for perfection of appear- 
anee as was her hull; and the twenty- 
five guns she showed on each broadside, 
in two tiers, though they had abundance 
of working-room, were close enough to- 
gether to suggest two strong rows of 
solid teeth, ready for instant use. 
Nothing could be more splendidly mar- 
tial. But what old-timers they 
with the swell of their black muzzles, 
like the lips of a full-blooded negro! 
Thirty-two-pounders, all of them, except, 
on either side, five eight-inch shell guns, 
a small tribute to progress. The rest 
threw solid shot for the most part. Im- 
they certainly looked, and 
heavier though they were than most of 
those with which the world’s famous sea- 


were, 


posing as 


fights have been fought, they were already 


antediluvian. A few years later I saw 
a long range of them enjoying their last 
repose on the skids in a navy-yard, and a 
bystander, with equal truth and irrever- 
ence, called them pop-guns. 

Like the ship and her equipment, the 
officers and erew, by training and meth- 
ods, were still of the olden time in tone 
and ideals, a condition, of course, fostered 
at the moment by the style of vessel; yet 
with that curious adaptability charac- 
teristie of the profession, which enabled 
them to fall readily into the use of the 
new types of kind evolved by 
the War of Secession. Concerning 
some of these, a naval professional hu- 
morist observed that they could be wor- 
shipped without idolatry, for they were 
like nothing in heaven or on earth or in 
the waters under the earth. Adored or 
not, they were handled to purpose. By a 
paradoxical combination the seaman of 
those days was at once most conservative 
in temperament and versatile in capacity. 
There was, however, among the officers 
vision toward the future. I 
well remember “Joe” Smith enlarging 
to me on the merits of Cowper Coles’s 
projected turret ship, much talked about 


every 


an open 
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in the British press in 1860, a full x 
or more before .Ericsson, under th 
igency of existing war, obtained from 
a hearing for the Monitor. Coles’s 
rets, being then a novel project, y 
likened, explanatorily, to a railway tu 
table, a very illustrative definition, 
Smith was already convinced of the v: 
of the design, which was proved 
Hampton Roads the day after he him 
fell gloriously on the deck of the ( 
There is a double tragedy in 
missing by this brief space the o; 
demonstration of a system to which 
so early gave his adherence; and it is 
other tragedy, which most Americans, 
cept naval officers, will have forgott 
that Coles himself found his grave in | 
ship, the Captain, ultimately bi 
through his urgency upon this tw 
principle. This happened in 1870. 

In 1859 the United States governm: 
was coquetting with the title “ Admiral,” 
which was supposed to have some insi: 
ous connection with monarchical institu 
tions. Even so sensible and thought! 
a man as our sailmaker, who was a <i 
vout disciple and constant reader 
Horace Greeley, with the advanced | 
litical tendencies of the Tribune, said t 
me: “Call them admirals! Nev 
They will be wanting to be dukes next.” 
We had hit, heretofore, on a compromise, 
quite accordant with the transition d 
ade 1850-1860, and styled them flag-ot! 
cers; concerning which it might be said 
that all admirals are flag-officers, but al! 
flag-officers were not admirals. 

Our flag-officer was a veteran of 181° 
He was known familiarly in the navy 
by the epithet Buckey; I never saw 
spelled, but the pronunciation was give 
Report ran that he thus called every one, 
promiscuously; but, although I was his 
aide for near six months, I only heard 
him use it once or twice. Possibly l« 
was breaking a bad habit. 

Judging by my experience, which, I lb 
lieve, was no worse than the average, th 
life of an aide is literally that of a dog: 
it was chiefly following round, or els 
lying in a boat at a landing, just as a 
dog waits outside for his master, to al 
hours of the night, till your superior 
comes down from his dinner out, or fron 
the theatre. A coachman has a “ cinch,” 
to use our present-day slang, for he has 


gress. 
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nly his own behavior to look to, while 
aide has to sce that the dozen barge- 
en also behave, don’t skip off the wharf 
ra drink, and then forget the way back 
to the boat. If one or two do, no matter 
w good his dinner may have been, the 
emarks of the flag-officer are apt to be 
‘such,” not to speak of subsequent inter- 
ews with the first lieutenant. I trace 
those days the horror, which has never 
left me, of keeping servants waiting. 
ag-officers apparently never heard that 
netuality is the politeness of kings. 
The flag-officer, though not a man of 
irticular distinetion, possessed strongly 
hat kind of individuality which among 
amen of the days before steam, when 
world was less small and less fre- 
iented, was more common than it is to- 
vy. We now cluster so that, like shot 
a barrel, we are rounded and polished 
by mere attrition; but formerly charac- 
teristies had more chance to emphasize 
themselves, and throw out angles, as, I be- 
lieve, they still do in long polar seclu- 
ons. Withal, there came from him 
from time to time whiffs of a past naval 
itmosphere, like that from a drawer 
where lavender has been. Going ashore 
ne day with him for a constitutional, 
he eaught sight of my necktie, which my 
fond mother had given me. It was black, 
ves, but with variations. “ Humph!” he 
ejaculated; “ don’t wear a thing like that 
with me. You look like a privateers- 
man.” There spoke the rivalries of 
1812. A great chum of his was the senior 
surgeon of the ship, a man near his own 
vears. Going ashore together one day 
for a walk, the surgeon, crossing the deck, 
smudged his clothes with paint or coal- 
tar, the free application of which in un- 
expected places is one of the snares at- 
tending a well-appearing ship. “ Never 
mind, doctor,” said the flag-officer, con- 
solingly, falling back, like Sancho Panza, 
on an ancient proverb, “remember, the 
two dirtiest things in the world are a 
clean ship and a clean soldier.” Coal-tar 
and pipe-clay, to wit. Another trait was 
an extensive, though somewhat mild, pro- 
fanity, which took no account of ladies’ 
presence, although he was almost exag- 
geratedly deferential to them, as well as 
cordially courteous to all. His speech 
was, like his gait, tripping. I remember 
the arrival of the first steamer of a new 


French line in Rio. Steam mail service 
was there and then exceptional, most 
of our home letters came by sailing- 
vessel, consequently this was an event, 
and brought the inevitable banquet. He 
was present; I also, as his aide, seated 
nearly opposite him with two or three 
other of our officers. He was called to re- 
spond toa toast. “Gentlemen and ladies!” 
he began. “ No! Ladies and gentlemen; 
ladies always first, d—n me.” What more 
he said I do not recall, although we 
all loyally applauded him. Many years 
afterward, when he was old and feeble, 
an acquaintance of mine met him, and 
he began to tell of the tombstone of some 
person in whom he was interested. After 
various particulars, he startled his audi- 
tor with the general descriptive corusca- 
tion, “It was covered with angels and 
cherubs, and the h-ll knows what else.” 

It would be easily possible to overdraw 
the personal peculiarities of the seamen. 
I remember nothing corresponding at all 
to the extravagances instanced in my 
early reading of Colburn’s, such as a 
frigate’s watch—say, one hundred and 
fifty men—on liberty in Portsmouth, 
England, buying up all the gold-laced 
cocked hats in the place, and appearing 
with them at the theatre. Many, how- 
ever, who have seen a homeward-bound 
ship leaving port, the lower rigging of 
her three masts crowded with seamen 
from deck to top, returning roundly the 
cheers given by all the ships-of-war pres- 
ent, foreign as well as national, as she 
passes, have witnessed also the time-hon- 
ored ceremony of her crew throwing their 
hats overboard with the last cheer. This 
corresponded to the breaking of glasses 
after a favorite toast, or to the bursts 
of enthusiasm in a Spanish bull - ring, 
where Andalusian caps fly by dozens 
into the arena. There, however, the bull- 
fighter returns them, with many bows; 
but those of the homeward-bounders be- 
come the inheritance of the boatmen 
of the port. 

As midshipman of the watch, being 
stationed on the forecastle, my intimates 
among the crew were the staid seamen, 
approaching middle age, allotted there, 
where they had least going aloft. A 
forecastle intimate of mine was the 
boatswain, who, like most boatswains 
of that day, had served his time be- 
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fore the mast. As is the case with many 
he, on his small scale, 
was very conscious of the fact, and of 
his general consequent desert. A favor- 
ite saying with him was, “ Thanks to my 
own industry, and my wife’s economy, I 
am now well beforehand with the world.” 
Ile board steamer, the 
San Jacinto, and what had pleased him 
was that the yards could be squared and 
rigging hauled taut—his special 
function—before entering port, so that in 
those respects the had done 
when the anchor dropped. One of his pet 
stories, frequently brought forward, con- 
cerned a schooner in which he had 
served in the earlier period, and will ap- 
peal to those who know how dear a fresh 
of paint is to a seaman’s heart. 
She had just been decorated within and 
without, and was standing into a West- 
Indian port to her fine feathers, 
when a sudden flaw of wind knocked her 
off and over, on to a rocky point. The 
first order given was, “Stand clear of 
the paint-work!” an instance of the 
ruling passion strong in extremis. 

This boatswain afterward saw the last 
of the Congress when the Merrimac—or 
rather the Virginia, to give her her Con- 
federate 


self-made men 


served on one 


own 


je D been 


coat 


show 


name—wasted time murdering 
a ship already dead, aground, and on fire. 
He often afterward spun the yarn, 
for I liked the old man, and not infre- 
quently went to see him in later days. 
He had borne good humoredly the testi- 
ness with which a youngster is at times 
prone to assert himself against what he 
fancies interference, and I had appre- 
ciated the rebuke. The Congress catas- 
trophe was a very big and striking inci- 
dent in the career of any man, and it 
both ministered to his and 
provided the evening of his life with ma- 
terial for talk. Unhappily, I have to 
confess, as even Boswell at times did, I 
and 
me is of 


me 


self-esteem 


took no cannot 


that 


terest, 


notes, 
which to 
the individual 
vivid catastrophe. 
The the four 
who in naval phrase were termed “ war- 
rant” officers, in distinction from the 
lieutenants and those above, who held 
their offices by “commission.” The three 
others were gunner, carpenter, and sail- 
maker, names which sufficiently indicate 


reproduce 
in- 
impressions of a 


absorbing 


boatswain was one of 
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their several 
archieal 


functions. In the hier 
classification of the navy, 
then established by long tradition, t 
midshipmen, although on their way to 
commission, were warrant-officers a! 
and in consequence, though they had 
separate mess, they had the same sm 
ing-place, the effect of which in esta 
lishing a community of social intercou 
every smoker will recognize. 

At first thought it seems somewhat s 
gular that the six lieutenants of the s! 
presented no such aggregate of idosy 
cerasies as did the four warrant-office: 
It was not by any means because we d 
not know them well and mingle amo: 
them with comparative frequency. M 
shipmen, we travelled from one side 
the other; here at home, there guest 
but to both admitted freely. But, con: 
to think of it more widely, the distinctio: 
I here note must have had a foundati: 
in conditions. Marryat, who lived t! 
naval life as no other sea-author, has 
a full gallery of captains and li 


tenants, each differing from the othe: 
but his greatest success in portrayal, t! 


characters that take hold of the memor 
are his warrant-officers, boatswains, gu 
ners, and carpenters. There have been pa 
ticular, eccentric commissioned officers 
of whom quaint stories have descended 
but in early days originality was a class 
mark of those of whom I am speaking. 

Thus the several lieutenants of 
frigate call for no special characteriza 
tion. If egotism, the most amusing of 
traits where it is not offensive, existed 
among them to any unusual degree, it 
was modified and concealed by the a 
quired exterior of social usage. Thei: 
interests also were wider. With then 
talk was less of self and personal exper 
ence, and more upon subjects of gener: 
interest, professional or external; t! 
outlook ‘was wider. But while all th 
tended to make them more instructiv 
and in so far more useful companions, 
also took from the salt of individuality 
somewhat of its pungency. It did not 
fall to them, either, to become afterward 
especially conspicuous in the nearing War 
of Secession. They were good seamen and 
gallant men; knew their duty and did 
it; but either opportunity failed them or 
they failed opportunity; from my know!- 
edge of them, probably the former. 


oul 





The Pursuit of Happiness 


BY 


E looked at her as she sat by the 
at s H side of the other man, outlined 
e s| in her own radiance against the 
straight blue sky. She was smiling and 
ersuasive, and the cold ash of his cigar- 

testified to her charm. 

“But.” the other man was saying, 
“granted you have heard so much of its 
beauty and its magic that you desire it 

ve all other things—women are odd! 

what, when you get it, are you going to 
do with it?” He glanced at her essen- 
tially modish simplicity of dress. “ Not 
ir it?” he ventured, with a mascu- 
tentativeness. 

She considered it briefly, but with tact. 
“Well, not so much to wear it as to live 

to it,” she said kindly. 

“You mean—” 

“Oh, not frocks!” 

Erming was glad that the other 
n did not seem at all to know what 
did mean. Because perhaps he did, 
- elass brought him a little nearer to her 
ing. and left the other man at his distance. 
of o1 Iler sunshade revolved slowly about her 
teriza head, like a tangible aura. Though their 
ing of conversation had begun in a light ban- 
pxisted ter, he had inwardly grown serious, as 
ree, line between his placid brows indi- 
he a cated. He saw her steadfastly—in her 

Theit inwonted setting of bizarre and gro- 

then tesque surroundings. 
exper They were in the garden of the House 
ener: One Hundred and One Steps, with 
1: tl Yokohama and the harbor lying below 
ll th their altitude like the spindling drawing 
uctiv on a fan. She was sitting near enough 
‘ons. a strange doglike lion with a malig- 
lualit nant gilded face of perpetual rapacity to 
id not have it “come into the picture” as an 
erward nfallible indication of her having posed 
ig War beside it in Nippon. 
en and The posing of her was a naive art; not 
nd did , an artificial disposition of her many 
hem or beauties to show them at their greatest 
know!l- possible advantage, but a frank, ungar- 

nished statement of herself as the best 


dos 


fice 


other 
al, tl 
emor 
, £u 
en pa 
fficers ! 


ended she 
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she could do. Having been for some 
years an acknowledged beauty, she had 
ceased to regard it as a matter for sur- 
prise, and had the natural good sense to 
expect no surprise in others. There was 
no greater proof of her having arrived 
than that men had ceased to pay her com- 
pliments, but accepted the presence of 
her beauty with a serene pleasure, as one 
may look at a day in June. 

They had had tea, ministered unto by 
the presiding mother of the place, Kin- 
San, and two little geishas, and thus 
afterward in wandering about had come 
to the bench and the need for a cigarette. 

Her need—which was neither of these 
—she had with much eloquence laid be- 
fore them both. The girdle had been 
heard of first by her father in Nagasaki, 
and the story of it had been as fire to the 
tow of her covetousness. O-Shinto-San 
had lived years ago, and the gods had 
denied him the implored possession of a 
son. His daughter had meant little to 
him, albeit she was called the Sum of 
Sweetness; and finally, in the perpetual 
grief of his loneliness, his mind deterio- 
rated, the man-growth of it faded again, 
leaving the blank surface of childishness. 
In this condition it had been his only 
pleasure to see the Sum of Sweetness in 
the raiment that his son should have 
worn, and his mania took the form of 
lavishing such costumes and ornaments 
upon her as were suitable to the young 
Samurai who had never been born. The 
fair Japanese heaven only knows what 
expiation lay ahead of her for the deeds, 
but she cut off her hair and assumed the 
manners and habiliments of a man, in 
order to assuage his dementia, and even 
practised sword-play for his amusement. 
This girdle that he had had made for his 
make-believe boy was not the sort of a 
sword-belt that the Samurai wore, but it 
pleased him so to have it, and clever 
workmen patiently had wrought it ac- 
cording to his desire. 
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“Tt is a mere ornament to be worn 
over the usual sash,” she had told them. 
“There are as many pieces of cloisonné 
as there were years in her age, each one 
the scene of some growth in a boy’s life. 
These pieces are linked together with sil- 
ver, and the chains are damascened in 
gold and set with jade. It is said her 
father buckled it around her and blessed 
her, but that just as he slipped his Sa- 
murai sword into it—for he was impi- 
ously intending that she should carry it— 
she gave a cry as of great pain and fell 
dead at his feet, and that he, poor gen- 
tleman, seeing her so, died in hara-kiri 
by the very sword he had dishonored.” 

Wyrardeston shuddered. “ 
girdle- ? 

“That is the point. The girdle is be- 
lieved to be of evil importance. They 
Yet the poor, 
beautiful thing bears a legend that hap- 
piness is within its zone, which I imagine 
to be O-Shinto-San’s way of saying that 
his only joy this 


Sut the 


keep it close hidden away. 


was in pretence of 


au son.” 


“Tt is pleasant to serve you,” said 


Erming, in the lazy manner that overlay 


his strength. “Shall your servant get 
you this dreadful thing?” 

She laughed at him, but none the less 
one could see that wondered if it 
might be so. “I want it—amazingly!” 
she said. 


she 


The other man was not to be ignored. 
As Erming threw away his dead cigar- 
ette in a gesture of some resolution, Wy- 
rardeston claimed her. “ Must it be 
stolen or bought, or is it sensible to 
some enchantment ?” 

“ We must try to believe the last. But 
I am afraid any of the three is quite 
impossible.” She brought the word of 
finality out as a direct challenge. It lay 
impartially between the two of them. 

The man beside her was disposed to let 
it lie there while he considered the mat- 
ter. “It’s not at all unlike the fairy- 
tales,” he said whimsically. “We might 
be two princes adventuring for the hand 
of the princess who is not to be won with- 
out deeds of valor.” 

Erming, from his place before them, 
smiled a little. “So we might,” he said 
slowly. 

“T remarked as a child,” said Wyrar- 
deston, “in those days when fairy god- 
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mothers filled the pages 
pored, that the beautiful young D 
deria was invariably hankering at 
some ornament for her perishable fra) 
and that out of her own mouth she 
convicted of the horrid fact that 
didn’t in the least care who got it 
her, even though her hand in marri 
was to be his reward.” He looked 
her face accusingly. 

The lady was unabashed. “ Didn’t 
perhaps, rely on her father to prevent ‘ 
match in the end, by consigning the s 
cessful adventurer to some dungeon 
while she walked abroad triumphant?” 

“Wearing the girdle?’ 

“Was it a girdle?” 

“Wasn't it?” 

Erming in his placid way smiled 
them as they laughed lightly. He seen 
quite unconcerned as to whether t 
other adventurous prince did or did 1 
accept the challenge. For himself he h 
put it in his pocket long ago. 

Wyrardeston was taking full advanta 
of the other’s silence. “So is the stag 
set, Desideria?” he asked, keeping h 
eyes to his. “This is the deed of val 
that buys the half of your father’s ki: 
dom and you, his only child? There a: 
not by any chance an invisible cloak, 
wishing-ring, and three hairs from t! 
red giant’s beard that you have set y 
heart on as well?” 

She listened to him and_ looked 
him and laughed with him. But m 
conscious was she of Erming’s sil 
nearness than of the other’s dominat 
playfulness. 

“T have no desire beyond that for 1 
girdle,” she said. 

“ And that will make you happy ?” 

“Perfectly. I never wanted anythi: 
else so much in my life.” 

“ And the reward?” 

Her color rose with her laughter. 

“It is a bargain?” persisted Wyrar 
deston, leaning nearer, his eyes danci: 
with something besides merriment. S! 
drew back a little, yet seemed merely 
be rising. Her eyes went to Erming 
and were not surprised that their loo! 
should meet half-way. 

“By all precedent, you should mak: 
your bargain with my father.” 

“But an American princess!” sai 
Erming, lightly. 


over whi 
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“I WANT IT—AMAZINGLY,” SHE SAID 
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She seemed glad 
have 


in a merry 
him the talk 
“You think the unusual procedure 

“T unqualifiedly approve!” he said. 

She was a bit surprised at his accept- 
ance of a compact admitting a rival. 

“ Really ,” 

He took it in quaintly, her inflection. 
Standing before her and 


way to 


drawn into again. 


looking down 
into her face, the deep line between his 
brows appeared oddly with the smile of 
mouth. “ Really? Why not—since 
it is I who will bring you the prize?” 


his 


There was commanding power in the 
way he said it, And 
his manner of going about the quest had 


but little energy. 


the same peculiarity. 
At dusk he wandered 
shop of one Yama-Guchi San. 


about into the 


He threw 
his cigarette as he entered to re- 
ceive the inevitable pipe and cup of tea. 

“Good evening, Mr. Yama-Guchi,” he 
said. 


away 


“ Good evening, Mr. Erming.” 

They sat talking for some quarter of 
of 
those things which arg bought and sold. 
Yet they were surrounded by them on all 
sides, and for no other reason had they 
come together. 
ner, Erming mentioned his need. 
Yama-Gucehi-San 


an hour without either one speaking 


At last, in a easual man- 
And 
ealmly. His 
little face, smooth and brown as a nut, 
changed not so much as in the angle of 
while he heard rehearsed the 
particulars of the sword-belt and the tra- 
dition. But a shadow of dubiety fell 
it. At the end he sat silent, as 
one looking into the future with an ap- 
prehensive eye. 


listened 
eyebrows 
upon 


“What,” said Erming, “ would be your 
price for getting the thing?” 

“Tt is a very delicate 
said the little brown 
smoke. 

Erming emptied his pipe to refill it. 
“Tow much?” he said. 

“To intrude upon the traditions 

“Tlow much?” inquired Erming pleas- 
i ntly. 

“One thousand 
Guchi-San. 

“ Seven 


commission,” 


face behind the 


: 


yen,” said Yama- 
hundred,” substituted 
other, in a gently suggestive tone. 
“Oh, most honorable sir, impossible!” 
“Seven hundred,” repeated 
He was beginning a new pipe. 


the 


Erming. 
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“Well, let 
suavely proposed his host. 

“Seven,” said Erming behind his « 
smoke. 

“ But me nothing for 
trouble, for the delicacy, for the dang 
for the value of the enamel 

“Seven hundred yen,” said Erming 

“ Revered 


us 


say nine hundr 


you 


pay 


and honored patron, 

mere silver in the chains is worth m 
Consider how many people have hoped 
get it and failed. 


Consider the exp 
of my trip 


the loss of trade in leay 
Let us say eight hundred ; 
fifty yen, most honorable.” 

Erming had finished the three puffs 
Outside his rum 
waited for him with his chair. 
He nodded and smiled easily 
trader. 


my shop. 


his pipe, and rose. 


at th 
reach 
Seven hundred, you s 
But 
you don’t want to take a handsome prot 
it is nobody’s loss but 


tle 


understanding. 


“ Sorry we couldn't 


is giving you a handsome profit. 


his own, is 
And surely I ought not to complain whe: 
a man refuses to make a handsome prof 
out of me, should I? Thank 
your courtesy and hospitality to 
worthy self. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Yama-Gucehi. “ Stop!” 

The rickshaw was moving off in go 
earnest between the two words. 


you for 


my u 


Erming 


looked around at him in tolerant patience. 


“Will your honorable self not 
eight hundred yen?” pleaded the man 
“ Oh, please give eight hundred yen!” 

“ Tmpossible,” coldly 
” Good-by.” 


“ Stop!” 


give 


said Erming 
the little nut-brow 
time. “Seven hundred 
yen, honorable sir, seven hundred yen!” 
Erming, who had awaited placidly this 
result, said a low word to the runner, who 
turned his rickshaw back into place near 
the dealer. “ Seven 
said insistently. 


cried 


man a second 


hundred yen,” he 


“ Agreed, though it strips me of all 
profit,” said Yama-Guchi-San. “ The gir- 
dle is yours at the price. I will under 
take the matter for the mere glory of deli 
eate adventure.” 

Erming was not disposed to dispute the 
sincerity of this. 
you?” he asked. 

Yama-Guchi-San held up his smooth 
brown hands. “ Fourteen suns, most hon- 
orable not a matter of the 


“ How long must I give 


It is 


sir. 
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irney merely. Eight or ten visits will 
necessary for the sale.” 
His patron had long ago become accus- 
med to the leisurely pageant of com- 
erce in this Nippon of theirs. He knew 
at this estimate of time was allowing 
it a fair margin for delays. “ Very 
vell, Mr. Yama-Guchi,” he said content- 
lly. “In the modern fairy-tale the ad- 
enturous prince basks in the smiles of 
he princess while the most honorable 
dealer in cloisonné goes about the delicate 
errand. It is a great American improve 
vent. On the fifteenth day, after high 
n, I will present myself with seven hun- 
lred yen at your revered door-step. You 
re infallible ?” 
Yama-Guehi understood the latter part 
the speech at least. “Consider the 
girdle in your august hand,” he said 
bowing. 
“ And the seven hundred yen in yours,” 
returned Erming. The rickshaw man, as 


the dealer drew back bowing, moved 
easily away. 

Fifteen days went by slowly enough for 
ll of them. Erming, with his lazy smile, 
it the serious line in his brows as he 
wked at her, waited upon her pleasure 
s of old. 


mtent, as he was content to do all things, 


To win her slowly he was 


great and small. But the question which 
his most leisurely contemplation could 
not solve was, was he, after all, really 
winning her? 

He had by dint of careful observation 
and well-judged exelusion sifted the 
number of her admirers. It was prac- 
tically Wyrardeston only that he had to 
consider as dangerous to his happiness. 
The man was that rare type of English- 
man who combines animation with well- 
bred poise, and was such a pleasant com- 
panion that even the gracious lady was 
seen with him of a frequency that ocea- 
sioned comment. 

For a week after the conversation in 
the garden of One Hundred and One 
Steps he had been unseen. The only 
disquietude Erming felt in his absence 
was that the princess seemed to miss him, 
frankly enough. He knew the fallacy of 
the belief that a woman never speaks 
frankly of the man she loves. He was 
thoroughly aware that a woman would 
mention the man’s name with a mere de- 
sire to hear its syllables, however casually 
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spoken, and so when the beautiful prin- 
cess said candidly that she wondered what 
could have become of W yrardeston, and 
that she certainly would be glad to see 
him, it brought no joy to Erming’s heart. 
He knew, he thought, that Wyrardeston 
had gone to Nagasaki, in search of the 
coveted price of princess and kingdom. 
And that was just the part that disquieted 
him not in the least. No one realized 
better than he how unfit was any Saxon 
to undertake the delicate mission. More- 
over, he had complete faith in Yama- 
Guchi’s ability, and in the fact that he 
had a day’s start of Wyrardeston or any 
deputy sent by him. 

But it was when Wyrardeston returned, 
empty-handed and as ever pleasantly 
amusing, that Erming confessed to some 
perturbation. Fears that the man’s self- 
possession was based upon a success more 
assured than his own troubled him. He 
wanted no other man to give her any- 
thing she so wilfully desired. The gir- 
dle had begun to assume symbolie im- 
portance. The hour when it should be 
given to her became the crucial hour of 
his pursuit of happiness. 

It was this hour that Wyrardeston 
brought up as they sat over their tea to- 
gether on the ninth day. “ About the 
adventure, now, you know,” he said, look- 
ing at her eyes, with just a glance at 
Erming. “The two princes cannot both, 
of course, succeed.” 

“7 suppose not,” she said softly. 
There was a look on her face as if she 
felt the presence of the earnestness un- 
derneath the pleasant lightness. She did 
not look at Erming, nor at Wyrardeston. 
Her tiny frail little cup seemed the cen- 
tre of her interest. 

“But I propose,” said Wyrardeston, 
always so full of interesting sugges- 
tions to amuse her, “that the unsuccess- 
ful prince should be present at the 
the presentation.” 

“Why so?” said Erming. His first 
feeling was that he wanted to be alone 
with her in that hour. Then the fear of 
failure came down upon him again—per- 
haps, after all, if Yama-Guchi should 
fail It would be hard to witness -Wy- 
rardeston’s triumph, if suecess should be 
with him, yet his presence would, per- 
haps, postpone the hour he dreaded when 
she would listen to the man’s demand of 
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his reward. “ After all, yes, I agree,” he 
“We both be there. Llow 
should you say if we meet in the garden 
of the One Hundred and One Steps, at 


sunset ¢ 


said. must 


Chat seems in keeping with the 
the 


picturesque quality of story, does 


it not?” 
1 he y 


eation., 


both looked to her for the ratifi 
She raised her eyes, trying not 
“Quite in the 
I should 


a smile that was only skin- 


to see it all so seriously. 


dramatic say,” she 


sequence, 
said, smiling 
deep. “On what day?’ 
The 


sixth 


“The 

Wy- 
the coin- 
“ Why, yes,” 


searching the other’s smile, “ that 


men turned to each other. 


day from now?” suggested 


rardeston. Erming started at 
cidence with his own plans. 
said he, 
day would suit me very well.” 

The intervening days were long in pass- 
The Princess Desideria herself had 


begun to line 


ing. 
her 
W yrardeston 

but 
his easy laughter. 


tell on all 


show a between two 
brows. 


still 


hervousness in 


slender, well-born 
still 


was a 


smiled and amused, there 


It was beginning to three 
of them. 
On that 


mentous 


the mo- 
pleased Wy rardeston to 
gather them at tea in the House of One 
Ilundred and One Steps. Tle was admir- 
ing that harp Kin-San was so proud to 


evening preceding 


one, it 


exhibit, when they arrived together, Er- 
It had been generous in 
thought, to the 
of escorting her, was a 
fitting thing that he who 


lose should the little 


He received them with his goodly smile. 


ming and she. 
Erming 
but it 


was 


him, he allow 
privilege 
sure to 
have consolation. 

“It’s a sort of dress rehearsal, you see,” 
he said, when they were at last out in the 
garden. “IT just wanted to run over the 


parts with you, and make sure of our 


stage-busine ss.” 

Erming vielded to him good-naturedly. 
“You seem to have taken unto yourself 
* i's 

fel- 


yvour 


the authority of manager,” he said. 
dear 
for 


rather a grim occasion, my 
low, to direct the arrangement 
own obsequies.” 

“ Ah, but it is not, you see, to be what 
eall my _ funeral!” 
Wvyrardeston unrufiledly assured him. 

The princess moved away a little to 
take them both in together. “ You have 
a way, vou two, of disposing of me,” 


she said airily. 


your countrymen 
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‘You made the grack 


lady, as this pleasant-faced poodle « 


agreement, 


testify, having witnessed the sealing 
the bargain.” Wyrardeston dropped a 
hand to pat 


_ Now, observe 


miliar the gargoylie er 
the 


Even the lighting has been properly 


ture. 


stage is s 
ranged. You will, I am sure, admit tl 
the sunset could not be more natural.” 

She smiled at it absently. 

“ The space between this gentle anin 
and the bench and to the lantern is t 
You. Des 

Krming, the be 
this side. I, ov 


triangle of our drop-scene. 
will be 
for 


deria, here. 


place you is at 


here. Now, we are discovered. The fact 


of the matter are briefly rehearsed, an 


confirmed. Then the princess asks tl 
successful prince to 


Erming / 


what is the phras 
Produce the goods? The su 
number 
two admits his failure by a profound] 


cessful prince complies. Prince 
sad obeisance and departs, leaving th 
happy man to arrange the particulars of 
the wedding 
married, and to live happily ever after.” 

™ *T shall ad 


vance, fall on one knee and clasp the gir 


with the princess, to get 


Capital,” said Erming. 


dle about your waist 

Wyrardeston shook his head. “ Oh no, 
You ean’t imagine that 
even in the matter of consolation I should 


my dear fellow. 
go so far as to give you that privilege.” 

The princess sat down on the bench. 
“Amateur theatricals produc 
she said. “T will As a 
matter of fact that seems to be the tenor 
of my part. I must say I think the thing 
wants action.” 


always 


quarrels,” wait. 


“You mistake suspense for inaction,” 
said Wyrardeston. “ 
Erming, here, falls on one knee, as he has 


Let me show you. 
said. I do like a man who has got up in 
first rehearsal! 
He sweeps the ground with the plume of 


his stage-business for a 
his hat in a courtly gesture, suppresses 
his bitter tears,- The man 
caught off his soft white hat and bent be 
fore her, with a furtive dab at his eyes, 
a clutch at his heart, and then, to their 
great surprise, followed out the part to 
its bitter end by turning and walking de- 
liberately away. 

Erming, who was looking after him, 
found her very near him. “ He 
damnably sure of my part,” said he, 
turning to her. 


so, and so- 


seems 





that 
hould 
re. 
ench. 
pluie 
As a 
tenor 
thing 


tion,” 
you 
ie has 
up in 
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THE PURSUIT 


She looked amusedly troubled. “ Per- 

ps he is not so sure of his own. What 

es it matter?” 

“Oh, it matters very much,” said Er- 
who was now watching Wyrardes- 

’s return. “I want, you see, that 

tty opportunity myself to ask you and 

gods tor happiness.” 
She said nothing, but she moved 

m tlously. 

That gives vou some idea, Erming,” 

| Wyrardeston, “ how the thing should 

ne. You see, my dear princess, ther 
ore action in it than you thought. 
for yourself, so great an artist needs 
suggestion the outstretched hands, 
maiden’s smile of yielding 

The sun has gone down,” said Er 
ng, quickly. “T think the company 

suuld be dismissed, Mr. Manager. We 
ive quite a rickshaw ride before us.” 

‘Yes, let us go,” said Desideria. 
“Until to-morrow!” Wvrardeston’s 
words lingered on the air. 

Erming’s spirits were lowered still fur 
ther the following morning by being un 
ble to find Yama-Guehi at his shop. 
But learning from an assistant that he 

is expected to return that day with- 
out fail, he left word that he would come 

again an hour before sunset, and went 
vay to get through the hours as best he 

ild. The seven hundred yen were in 
his wallet, crisp and new notes, with the 
Emperor in green on each. Never would 
there be money more cheerfully spent. 
Indeed, so anxious was he to exchange it 
for the coveted possession that he was a 
good half-hour ahead of his appointment 
it Yama-Guehi’s, and although the as- 
sistants gave him the inevitable pipe and 
cup of tea, and were assiduous in their 
ittentions, profound in their reverences, 
and profuse with their flattery, his impa- 
tience grew at a pace wholly incompati- 
ble with his usual reposeful calm. 

So it was that when the little man, 
with the face as brown and smooth as a 
nut, and his closely bound garments 
making him look even smaller than his 
niggardly creator had intended, came 
briskly in at the door, Erming pounced 
on him, sublimely ignoring the necessa- 
ry ceremonies usual in opening a busi- 
ness conversation. 

“Did you get it?” he said, with a sharp, 
nervous break in his voice. 
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The little man drew himself up. “I 
said I would get it, honored sir. I got it.” 

Frming drew a quick breath and gave 
a short sound as of a laugh. “ Well 
you've had me guessing!” he said. There 
was a nervousness even in the relief. 
“Where is it?’ He put his hand into his 
coat pocket for his wallet. 

Yama-Guchi-San made him a gesture 


as to stay the action. “TI have sold it to 


some one else,” he said peacefully. 

The sudden stare of Erming’s face 
broke up into a hundred expressions of 
“You sold it to some 
You sold it to some one else, 
vou little petrified walnut! What the 
devil do you mean ?” 


incredulous rage. 


one else! 


Yama-Guchi-San looked at him with a 
mild and superior disapproval. “I sold 
it, ves te some one else ves. It was 
mine to sell, honored sir.” 

“Tt was nothing of the kind. Damna- 
tion! You and I made a bargain, a se 
rious contract, you rotten little peach 
stone. In this very shop. I gave you the 
commission to get the thing for me—do 
you understand? You were my agent. 
You had no right to sell it to any human 
being but to me. Didn’t you agree, as 
a solemn covenant, to put the girdle in 
my hands this fifteenth day? My runner 
was a witness. Seven hundred yen was 
the price we agreed on—” 

“Mr. Rodston give me eight hundred 
and fifty yen,” said Yama-Guchi-San, 
in explanation. 

“What difference does that make, you 
immoral little rat? You gave me your 
word of honor—good heavens! I wish you 
were three times your size. Oh, jiu-jitsu 
wouldn’t offset you—I know as much 
about it as you do. Wyrardeston, eh? 
So he’s won out, has he? You little yel- 
low dog—eight hundred and fifty yen! 
Why didn’t you send and tell me? I 
would have given you a thousand if I'd 
known you were a double-dealer.” 

A look of genuine regret passed over 
the smooth brown little face of the dealer. 
“T am sorry,” he said, truly enough, “ it 
is too late. Mr. Rodston has it with him 
now. One thousand yen! Well, it is on 
the lap of the gods.” 

The assistants had drawn near, and 
Yama-Gucehi preferred to eut short this 
very un-Japanese plain speaking. “ But 
you are unjust, honored sir. To be sure, 
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But we 
are taught, honorable patron, by our re- 
ligion, that the 
comes unpleasant to either side it is can- 


And it 


I made an agreement with you. 
moment a contract be- 


celled and inoperative. 


that 
and 


Erming, when I was offered eight 

fifty I eould 

happy in accepting seven hundred!” 
“ Happy!” Erming. “A 
that!” 

man 


hundred yen 


snorted fine 
business arrangement 
The little 
think it is, patron,” he 
“Tt is not the will of the gods that 
any man should be unhappy.” 
“There’s a 


brown bowed. ™ We 


most welcome 
said. 
pretty doctrine for you!” 
kneeling-cushion 
the 


for a re- 


Erming kicked away a 


that lay between him and door. 


“ There’s a nice immoral basis 


ligion and a code of laws! Break a con 


tract because it turns out to make you 
What’s a for, Vd 
I always heard you people 
were totally devoid of moral sense. By 
true all 


Do you murder your relations 


‘unhappy’! contract 


like to know? 
George, it’s right! ‘ Happy,’ 
humph! 
stand in the way of 
Immortality, that’s 


over here when they 
your good ple asure ¢ 
what it is. Confound you damnably!” 

The little 


spreading 


figure turned upon him, 


out its smiling 
“ But, 


written in 


hands and 


a smile of forbearant triumph. 


most exalted patron, it is 
Constitu- 
tion of the most powerful United States 
of America!” 

“What is?” 
door. 

“ That 
pursuit of 


your own great and honored 


snapped Erming at the 
the 


honorable 


entitled to 
most 


every man is 
happiness, 
sir.” 

Erming stared at him a moment dumb- 
ly. Then with a_  diseomfited. “ Oh, 
damn!” flung out into the little street. 

The sun and he 
had quite a distance yet to go. Neither 
nor should think 
small enough to shirk the full 
of his failure. Yet his heart un- 
feignedly bitter, as he went toward it, his 
rickshaw flying along behind the bare 
brown heels of the runner in the shafts. 

He wanted that hour for his 
Many times he might have told her of 
his love for her, but he had waited, fear- 
ing to speak too soon, and being by na- 
ture happy in a leisurely courtship. And 


was already setting 


him 
payment 


W yrardeston she 


was 


own. 
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must be 
clear to your revered eyes, honorable Mr. 


not be 
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since the beginning of the adventure 
the girdle he had thought to take tl 
most fitting hour to ask the princess 
her desired love. It seemed to him tl 
to go away and leave the other man 
plead for what he himself so passionat: 
little than 
Though, granted her decision 


desired was less impossib 


would 
her decision under any circumstance, 


wanted the other man to have no opp 
tunity even to be denied in his solicit 
tion, certainly that lor 


expected speak 


not to have 


hour in which to 
his desire. 

The way of the One Hundred and O; 
Steps Was a long one at the most ligh 
footed now the leaden sho« 
of disappointment and failure took hit 
slowly enough to the high garden. HH: 
went 


times, and 


directly to the place where thx 
were waiting. 

‘You are late,” said the Princess Desi 
deria. She was very white, even with th: 
glow of the sunset on her beauty. She 
“ But 
assembled 


touched her hair nervously. 
that the 


‘ . . " 
lenant les frois coups frappe s? 


now 
company is main 

Wyrardeston was sitting beside her, but 
he had risen at Erming’s approach. “I 
have not enlightened her by so much as 
an inflection,” he said. 

“Let me do that,” said Erming. “I 
failed. I childishly disap 
pointed, and in a most unmanly mood to 
defeat smilingly. I would no? 
have come at all, had we not decided the 
one must witness the other’s triumph, for 
this hour is for the successful prince and 
the beautiful princess to be alone.” 

She had looked from one to the other 
But when, as Wyrardeston produced th 
lovely jewelled chain of exquisite master- 
piece from his pocket and advanced to 
her exultantly, she put out her hand as 
if to detain him, her eyes were fixed on 
Erming’s unsmiling face. 

“ Having seen my part so carefully laid 
out for me,” he said, “I cannot do better 
than to take it up at once and leave you 
here together. Perhaps in some less sov- 
ereign hour I will be able to take my de- 
feat more gracefully.” 

“Var said Wyrardeston, with 
an unfeeling smile. 

Erming had uncovered as he 
spoke to her, and now he made her the 
slight obeisance of a mere gesture as in 


have am 


accept 


victis.” 


stood 
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finality. “To the granting of all your way the other man had gone. Wryrard 
wishes, dear princess,’ he said, and ton caught her arm. 
turned away. “What is it?’ he said. He felt } 


She had closed her fingers on the prize, draw away from him, insistently. 


half in her hand and half in Wyrardes “Where are you going?” 
ton’s, but she had never looked at any The light in her face broke into 


thing but Erming’s eves Now she was smile, and a flush that bloomed like r 


looking after him as he went rapidly flowers in the sunlight. She turned o 
Vay and her breath was coming and instant to him, and he saw love in h 


going restlessly There was a wilful un eves, but it was not for him. 

certain radiance in her face. “T am going,” she said softly, as if t] 
* Desideria,” said Wyrardeston, gently. beating of her heart had hurt her 

Ile had let go the girdle, and his hands pursuit of happiness.” And she left hi: 

were empty. She saw them held toward there, and as she ran lightly along tl 

her. “Do you give me my reward, beau way the other man had gone, he saw hi 

tiful princess ¢” drop the girdle uneonsideringly in th 
She did uot answer him. One, two path, as if its very lightness imped 


short hesitant steps she took along the her impatient flight. 
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Hk. heard my heart a-erving, erving. 
Amidst the rough waste of the world; 
\nd she came thying, flying, flying! 

She smiled—and back, Dx spair was hurled; 
She gave her hand and I Was strong 


Toe meet viewless foeman throng! 








She heard my heart a-crving, erving. 


When famine struck within, and thirst 
Devoured me, and, with sighing, -ighing, 

I sank beneath a charm accursed. 
There in the desert I had lain, 


Unsought, by dearth inhuman slain; 








But she—she heard my heart a-erying 

It cried for her—as vet, unknown!), 
And she came flying, flying, flying, 

For all my sighs to her were blown! 
And naught—not all the Worlds (she saith) 
IIad held her back.—-not- Life, not Death! 














IIers am I ever.—living, dying;— 
It is enough to suv, to know, 
She heard my heart a-crying, erving, 
And such sweet pity longed to show. 
Were pity all that she could give, 
Almost on this my heart could live. 
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MORRIS-DANCERS AT 


BLENHEIM 


“A Morris for May-Day” 


BY 


MAX 


AST year, I remember, | read a 
ba prospectus issued by some more or 
less esthetic ladies and gentlemen 

life not so cheer- 
fnl as it should be, had laid their cheer- 
less heads together and decided that they 
would meet once every month and dance 
a hall hired for 
Thus would they achieve a 


vho, deeming modern 


ild-fashioned dances il 
the purpose. 
renascence—I am sure they ealled it a re- 
of “ Merrie England.” 
ot whether subscriptions came pouring 
n. I know not even whether the society 
ver met. If it did 
that its meetings must 
-ingularly dismal. If you 
by modern life, vou are 


Vou 


hascence- I know 


ever meet, | 


con 


ceive have been 


are depressed 
unlikely to find 
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in anodyne in the self-appointed task 
of cutting certain capers which your an 
cestors used to cut just because they, in 
their day, were happy. 
life so 


involuntarily 


If you think mod 
that you 
than walk, 
down the street, T dare say your prancing 

Though T hap- 
him out-of-doors, 
Mr. Gilbert Ches 
thus—prances in 
some wild way symbolical of joy in mod 
ern life. His steps, and the 


of his arms and body, may seem to you 


ern pleasant a thing 


prance, rather 
ill j <P ge Sa 
will intensify your Joy. 


pen never to have met 


I am sure my friend 


terton always prances 


movements 
and 


that is merely 
are spontaneous. If 


crude, casual, disconnected at first 


sight: but because they 


you studied the m 
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earefully, vou would 


begin to discern a 
You 


would at length be able to compose from 


certain rhythm, a certain harmony. 
them a specific dance—a dance not quite 
dance formally ex 
Knglish optimism. If 
not optimistic, don’t hope to be 
the But 
practise them assiduously if you are an 


like any other—a 


pressive of new 
you are 
come so by 


practising steps. 


optimist; and get your fellow optimists 
You will 
grow all the happier through ceremonious 
light And your 
children and your children’s children will 
“The Chesterton ” 
Maybe a 


be dancing it 


that devious ere en, 


to practise them with you. 


expression of a heart. 


dance when vou are 


no more few of them will still 


now and then, on this or 
even when optimism 
shall have the 
Nor mock at the 
survival. The dance will have lost noth- 


ing of 


withered forever from 


land. will any man 


its old grace, and. will have gath 
ered that quality of pathos which makes 
that 


ever to 


even unlovels relics dear to us 


which Time gives 


piteousness 


things robbed of their meaning and their 
use. Spectators will love it for its melan- 
chols And 
I hope no mere spectator will be so foolish 
Let 
chee rfulne ss at 


held 


tradition a 


not less than for its beauty. 


as to say, “ with a view to 


large. I 


those in 


us do ” 
reviving hope 
it will be 


it will be 


sacred to whom 


thing 
None 
Others 
sure I trod no measure 


familiar 
from father to son. 


will he 


would ruin it. Be 


handed down 
but they worthy of it. 
with the 


May day 
It was in the 


Morris-danecers whom I saw last 


wide street of a 
Oxford that I 
high-fantastical 

But 
simple, quite 
English 


tiny 
village near them. 


they 


soW 
Fantastic figures 
did cut in their finery. in demeanor 


they were quite serious, 
They had 
trudged hither from the neighboring vil- 
that And they 
danced seriously. 


(one of 


these eight peasants. 


lage was their home. 
quite 
them, | 
a baker, and the rest were farm- 
And their fathers 
fathers had danced 


every 


simply, quite 


learned, was a cobbler, 
another 
laborers. 
fathers’ 


them, even 80, 


and their 


here before 


May-day morning. 


They were as deeply rooted in antiquity 
as the elm outside the inn. 


They were 
here always in their season as surely as 
the elm forth its buds. And the 
elm, knowing them, approving them, let 


put 
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its green-flecked branches dance in uniso 
with them. 

The first dance was in full swing wh 
| approached. Only six of the men wer 
Of the others, was tl 
*‘minstrel,” the other the “ dysard.” Th 
“minstrel” was playing a flute; and tl 
“dysard” I the wand an 
leathern bladder which he brandished ; 
he walked around, keeping a space fo 
the and buffeting 
merrily any man or child who venture: 
He, like 
white smock decked with sundry ribands 
a top-hat that must have belonge: 
to his grandfather. Its 
form and contrasted 


dancers, one 


knew by 


dancers, and chasing 


too near. the others, wore 


and 
antiquity of 
texture strangely 
with the freshness of the garland of paper 
roses that wreathed it. I was told that 
the wife or Morris 
dancer takes special pains to deck her 
out his fellows. 
But this pious endeavor had defeated its 
own end. 


sweetheart of every 


man more gayly than 
So bewildering was the amount 
attached to all 
eight that no matron or 
could the life of her have 
determined which was the most splendid 
of them all. 
finery, every dancer, of 


of brand-new bunting 


these men 
maiden for 


Besides his adventitious 
had in 
hands the searves which are as necessary 
to his performance of the Morris as are the 
bells strapped about the calves of his legs. 
Waving these scarves and jangling these 
bells with a stolid rhythm, the six peas- 
ants danced facing one another, three on 
either side, while the minstrel fluted and 
the dysard strutted around. That min 
strel’s tune runs in my head even now 

little stolid tune that recalls 
vividly to me the aspect of the dance. 
It is the sort of tune Bottom the Weaver 
must often have danced to in his youth. 


course, 


a queer 


{ wish I could hum it for you on paper. 
I wish I could set down for you on paper 
the sight that it conjures up. But what 
writer that ever lived has been able to 
write adequately about a dance? Even 
a slow, simple dance, such as these peas- 
ants were performing, is a thing that not 
the cunningest writer could fix in words. 
Did not Flaubert say that if he could 
describe a valse he would die happy? I 
am sure he would have said this if it had 
oceurred to him. 

Unable to make you see the Morris, 
how ean I make you feel as I felt in 
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TO ITARPER’S 
I cannot even explain to my- 
self the effect it had on me. My critics 
have often complained of me that | lack 
* heart ” the heart 
that is pronounced with a rolling of the 


seeing it? 


presumably sort of 
r; and I suppose they are right. I re- 
the death of little 
without 


member having read 


Nell on 


floods ol tears, 


more than one occasion 


Ilow can I explain to 
myself the tears that came into my eyes 
rht of the Morris? 


g They are not 
the rubric of the tears drawn by 


ut si 
within 
mere contemplation of visual beauty. 
Ihe Morris, as | 
antique, racy, what you will: not beauti 
ful. 


in it. 


saw it, was curious, 


Nor was there any obvious pathos 
Often, in London, passing through 


some slum where a tune was being 


ground from an organ, I have paused to 
little the 


<waving dances of those wan, dishevelled, 


wateh the girls dancing. In 


dim little girls I have discerned authentic 


heauty, and have wondered where they 
had learned the grace of their movements, 
and where the sureness with which they 
did 


Surely, I 


ot to day or 


such strange and complicated steps. 
this 
here, surely, is 


old 


England, 


have thought, is no trick 
vesterday : 
remainder of some tradition; 


Merrie 


There is an obvious pathos in the 


the 


here, maybe, is run to 
seed. 
dances of 


these children of the gutter 


an obvious symbolism of sadness, of a 
wistful longing for freedom and fearless- 
for wind and sunshine. No wonder 
that at sight of it heartless a 
person as the little 
touched. But why at sight of those rubi- 
cund, full-grown, eupeptic Morris-dancers 
highroad ¢ No obvious 
diffusing itself from them. 
They were Merrie England in full flower. 


hess, 
even so 


present writer is a 


on the vernal 


pathos was 


In part, | suppose, my tears were tears 


of joy for the very joyousness of these 
men; in part, of envy for their fine sim- 
in part, of sorrow in the thought 
that they were a survival of the past, not 
types of the present, and that their knell 
would tolled, and the old elm 
see their like no more. 

After they had drunk some ale, they 
for the 
dance. And 

the flute 


plicity : 


Soon! be 


dance — a 
anon, the 
and the jangling 
the stamping of 
seemed to hear the knell 
Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! 


formed up second 


circular above 
notes of 
of the bells and 
the boots, I 


actually tolling. 
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fuming i 
Hoot! Hoot! Th 
meet it, brandishing hi 
wand of office. He had to stand aside 
Hoot! The dancers had just time to gx 
out of the way. 


A motor fussing and 


its cloud of dust. 


came 


dysard ran to 


The scowling motorist 
vanished. Dancers and dysard, present] 
visible through the subsiding dust, looke: 
rather foolish and crestfallen. And a 
the branches of the conservative ol 
elm above them seemed to be quivering 
with indignation. 

In a sense this elm was a mere parven 
as compared with its beloved dane rs 
True, it had been no mere sapling in th 
reign of the seventh Henry, and so could 
remember distinctly the first Morris 
danced here; but the first Morris danced 
on English soil was not, by a long chalk, 
the first Morris. thes 


were waved and bells such as these were 


Searves such as 


jangled and some such measure as this 
was trodden in the mists of a very remote 

Spanish bueeaneers, long be 
dawn of the fifteenth 
had the Moors dancing somewhat 
thus to the glory of Allah. Home 
coming, they had imitated that strange 


antiquity. 
the 


seen 


fore century, 


and savage dance, expressive, for them, 
of the joy of being on firm, native land 
The “ Morisco,” they called it; 
and it was much admired; and the fash 
ion of it throughout 
the and 
France. To the “ Maurisce ” 
“tout Paris” as quickly as in recent 
years it succumbed to the cake-walk. <A 
troupe of French dancers braved the ter- 
rors of the sea, and, with their searves 
and their bells, danced for the delectation 
of the English court. “The Kynge,” it 
“was pleasd by the bels and 
Certain of his cour- 


again. 
spread Spain 


sealed very Pyrenees, invaded 


succumbed 


seems, 
sweete dauncing.” 
tiers “did presentlie daunce so in open 
places.” No one with any knowledge of 
the English temperament will be sur- 
prised to hear that the cits soon copied 
the courtiers. But “the Morrice was 
not for longe practysed in the cittie. It 
went to ecountrie playces.” ‘London, ap- 
parently, even in those days, did not breed 
joy in life. The Morris sought and found 
its proper home in the fields and by the 
wayside. Happy carles danced it to the 
glory of God, even as it had erst been 
danced to the glory of Allah. 

It was no longer, of course, an ex- 
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tly religious dance. But neither can 
rigin have been explicitly religious. 
erv dance, however formal it become 
begins as a mere ebullition of high 
rits The Dionvsiac dances began in 
same way as “ the Chesterton.” Som 
essalian vintner, say, suddenly danced 
sheer joy that the earth was so 


teous: and his fellow vintners, shar 


his joy, danced with him; and ere 
r breath was spent they remembered 
it was that had given them such 
se for merrymaking, and they caught 
es from the vine and twined them 
their hair, and from the fig-tree and 
nr-tree the \ snatched branches, and 
ved them this way and that, as they 
ed, in honor of him who was lord 
ese trees and of this wondrous vine. 
ereatter this dance of joy became a 
stom, ever to be observed at certain 
iods of the year. It took on, beneath 
ousness, a formal solemnity. It was 


ced slowly, around an altar of stone, 


ereon wood and salt were burning 


ig with little flames that were pale 
the sunlight. Formal hymns _ were 
nted around this altar. And some 
th, clad in leopard’s skin and wreathed 
ivy, masqueraded as the god himself, 
spoke words appropriate to that au 
st character. It was from these be 
ngs that sprang the art-form of 
ma. The Greeks never hid the ori- 
of this their plaything. Always in 
eentre of the theatre was the altar 
Dionysus; and the chorus, circling 
round it, were true progeny of those 
d 


; 


agrestic singers; and the mimes had 
never been but for that masque rading 
th. It is hard to realize, yet it is 
rue, that we owe to the worship of 
Dionvsus so drearv a thing as the mod- 
rn British drama. Strange that through 
m who gave us the juice of the grape, 
fiery, venerable, divine,” came this gift 
»! Yet I dare say the chorus of a 
sical comedy would not be awe-struck 
would, indeed, “bridle ”"—if one un- 
lled to them their august pedigree. 
The history of the Dionysiae dance has 
fairly exact parallel in that of the 
“ Morisco.” Each dance has _ travelled 
r, and survives, shorn of its explicitly 
religious character, and in many other 
ivs “ diablement changé en route.” The 
“Morisco,” of course, has changed the 
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less of the two besides the searves and 
the bells, it seemed to me last May-day 
that the very steps danced and figures 
formed were very like to those of which 
| had read, and which I had seen illus 
trated in old English and Frencn en 
gravings. Above all, the dancers seemed 
to retain, despite their seriousness, some 
thing of the joy in which the dance 
originated. They frowned as they footed 
it, but they were evidently happy. The ir 
frowns did but betoken determination to 
do well and rightly a thing that they 
loved doing—were proud of doing. The 
~miles of the chorus in a musical comedy 
seem but to express deprecation ot a 
rather tedious and ridiculous exercise. 
The coryphées are quite evidently bored 
and ashamed. But these eight be 
ribanded sons of the soil were hardly less 
glad in dancing than was that antique 
Moor who, having slain beneath the stars 
some long-feared and long-hated enemy, 
danced wildly on the desert sand, and, 
to make music, tore strips of bells from 
his horse’s saddle ind waved them in 
either hand while lh danced, and made 
so great a noise in the night air that 
other Moors came riding to see what had 
happened, and marvelled at the sight and 

g Allah, 
leaped down and tore strips of bells from 


their own saddles, and danced as nearly 


sound of the dance, and, praising 


as they could in mimiery of that glad 
conaueror, to Allah’s glory. 

As this seene is mobled in the aforesaid 
mists of antiquity, I cannot vouch for 
the details. Nor can I say just when the 
Moors found that they could make 


finer and more rhythmic jangle by at 
taching the bells to their legs than by 
swinging them in their hands. Nor can 
I fix the day when they tore strips from 
their turbans for their idle hands to 
wave. I cannot say how long the rite’s 
mode had been set when first the ad 
venturers from Spain beheld it with their 
keen, wondering eyes and fixed it forever 
in their memories 

In Spain, and then in France, and 
then in London, the dance was secular. 
But perhaps I ought not to have said 
that it was “not explicitly religious” in 
the English countryside. The cult for 
Robin Hood was veritably a_ religion 
throughout the Midland Counties. Rites 
in his honor were performed on certain 
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days of the year with a not less hearty 
reverence, a not less quaint elaboration, 
than was infused into the rustic Greek 
rites for Dionysus. The English carles 
danced, not indeed around an altar, but 
around a bunt pole crowned with such 
lowers as were in season; and one of 
them, like the youth who in the Dionysiae 
dance masqueraded as the god, was 
decked out duly as Robin Hood—* with 
a magpye’s plume to hys capp,” we are 
told, and sometimes “a russat bearde 
compos’d of horses hair.’ The most 
famous of the dances for Robin Hood 
was the “ pageant.” 


besides the hero himself and _ various 


Herein appeared, 


tabours and pipers, a “dysard” or fool, 
and Friar Tuck and Maid Marian—* in 
a white kyrtele and her hair all un- 
bravded, but with blossoms thereyn.” 
was performed at Whit- 
sun, at Easter, on New-vyear’s day, and 
on May-day. The Morris, when it had 
hecome known in the villages, was very 


This “ pageant ” 


oon incorporated in the “ pageant.” The 
Morris searves and bells, the Morris steps 
and figures, were all pressed into the 
worship of Robin Hood. In most vil- 
lages the properties for the “ pageant ” 
had always rested in the custody of the 
chureh-wardens. The properties for the 
Morris were now kept with them. In the 
Kingston aceounts for 1537-8 are enu- 
merated a trv rs cote of russat, and a 
kyrtele weltyd with red cloth, a Mowrens 
cote of buckram, and four’ morres 
daunsars cotes of white fustian span- 
gelid, and two grvne saten cotes, and 
disarddes eote of cotton, and six payre 
of garters with belles.” The * pageant we 
itself fell. little by little, into disuse; the 
Morris, which had been affiliated to it, 
superseded it. Of the “pageant” noth- 
ing remained but the minstrel and the 
dysard and an oceasional Maid Marian. 
[In the original Morris there had been 
no musie save that of the bells. But 
now there was always a flute or tabor. 
The dysard, with his rod and leathern 
bladder, was promoted to a sort of leader- 
ship. He did not dance, but gave the 
signal for the dance, and distributed 
praise or blame among the performers, 
and had power to degrade from the 
troupe any man who did not dance with 
enough skill or enough heartiness. Often 
there were in one village two rival 
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troupes of dancers, and a prize wa 
awarded to whichever acquitted itself th 
more admirably. But not only the “en 
semble” was considered. <A sort « 
“star system” seems to have crept i: 
Often a prize would be awarded to son 
one dancer who had excelled his fellow 
There were, I suppose, “born” Morri 
Now and again one of ther 
flushed with triumph, would secern hin 


dancers. 


self from his troupe, and would “ star 
round the country for his livelihood. 
Such a one was Mr. William Kem, 
who, at the age of seventeen, and in th 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, danced fron 
his native village to London, where lh: 
educated himself and became an actor 
Perhaps he was not a good actor, for hi 
presently reverted to the Morris. He 
danced all the way from London to Nor 
wich, and wrote a pamphlet about it 
“Kemp's Nine Daies’ Wonder, performed 
in a daunee from London to Norwich 
Containing the pleasures, paines, and 
kind entertainment of William Kemp, 
betweene London and that Citty, in his 
late Morrice.” 


tered more pleasures than “ paines.” 


Ile seems to have encoun 


Gentle and simple, all the way, were very 
cordial. The gentle entertained him in 
The simplk 
danced with him by day. In Sudbury 
“there came a lusty tall fellow, a butcher 
by his profession, that would in a Morrice 


their mansions by night 


keepe me company to Bury. I gave him 
thankes, and forward wee did set; but er 
ever wee had measur’d halfe a mile of 
our way, he gave me over in the plain 
field, protesting he would not hold out 
with me; for, indeed, my pace in daun 
cing is not ordinary. As he and I were 
parting, a lusty country lasse being 
among the people, ecal’d him faint 
hearted lout, saving, ‘If I had begun to 
daunce, I would have held out one mayle, 
though it had cost my life. At which 
words many laughed. ‘ Nay,’ saith she, 
‘if the dauncer will lend me a leash of 
his belles, le venter to treade one myle 
with him myself.’ T lookt wpon her, saw 
mirth in her eies, heard boldness in her 
words, and beheld her ready to tucke up 
her russat petticoate; and I fitted her 
with bels, which she merrily taking, gar 
nisht her thicke short legs, and with a 
smooth brow bad the tabur begin. The 
drum strucke; forward mareht I with my 
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nerry Mayde Marian, who shook her 
tout sides, and footed it merrily to Mel- 
rd, being a long myle. There parting 
ith her (besides her skinfull of drinke), 
id Englisi erowne to buy more drinke; 
or, good wench, she was in a pittious 
ate: my kindness she requited with 
lropping a dozen good courtsies, and bid- 
ling God blesse the dauncer. I bade her 
dic _# and, to give her her due, she had 
good eare, daunst truly, and wee parted 


friends.” Kemp, you perceive, wrote as 


ve ll as he danced. I wish he had danced 


less and written more. It seems that he 


ever wrote anything but this one de- 
ightful pamphlet. He died three years 
ater in the thirtieth year of his age— 





DANCER 


died dancing, with his bells on his legs, 
in the village of Ockley. 

John Thorndrake, another professional 
Morris-dancer, was not so brilliant a per- 
sonage as poor Kemp; but was of tougher 
fibre, it would seem. He died in his 
native town, Canterbury, at the age of 
seventy-eight, and had danced never 
less than a mile, seldom than five miles 
every day, except Sunday, for sixty years. 
But even his record pales beside the ac- 
eount of a Morris that was danced by 
eight men, in Hereford, one May-day 
in the reign of James I. The united 
ages of these dancers, according to a 
contemporary pamphleteer, exceeded eight 
hundred years. The youngest of them 
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the 

ninety-five and a 
“And they daunced 
hold that the Morris 
ild there be 
feat of these indomita- 


seventyv-nine, and the ages of 


ranged between 
and Hhihe., 

vel] Of the 
th Kngland, Co 
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‘| he 


ivil 


hundred 
right 
stronger 
th ih 
Morris ceased not even 
Wars. Some of King 


(according to Groby, the 


otards ? 

the ¢ 
Charles’s men 
) danced thus the eve of 


Not eve n the 


Morris out, though we are 


on 
Protectorate could 
told 
that Groby and other preachers through- 
the land 


and 


stamp the 


against it as 
The 
many places celebrated 
Morrises. The 
ind ed, to 
rh ot ( 


out inveighed 


* ungodlie.” Restora- 


* lewd 
tion was in by 
special perihelion of the 
have been in 
LI. 


what as a 
tender 


SCCTIIS, 
‘harles Georgian 
writers treated it 


and 


SAaVS 


vival, were not always even 


to if a writer in Bladud’s Courier, 
given 
belle ) 
vow, as 
And 
Wal 
their sneer 


mind ; 


hbeauté ” 
(la 
do 


Dancers.” 


* soiree de 
“* Mrs. 
and gaudy, | 
Morris 


from 


describing a 
by Lady Jersey, 
looked as silly 


the old 


riters 


one ot 


many other Llorace 


pole to Captain Harver—have 
it the Morris. Its r 
] to the polite 


Moorishness, 


| stronely, 


isticity not ap- 


Georgian and 


which would have ap- 


was overlooked. 


Still, 
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Morris 
disdain 
fathers had taught it to 

Board-school 


from 


the managed to survive w 
was still dear to the carles wl 
them. 

industrial 
land to the t 


curses have fa 


education, 
the 


secession 


these and cognate 


heavily on the Morris I wonder if 
will 
Oxfordshire, | am told, only in 
Wiltshire 


found, 


survival long survive. Except 
Somer 
and remnants of. it 
there except on N 
May-day. I hope 

But I w 


make no effort to conserve them. If 


may 
nor ever 


day and 


years 


will never quite disappear. 


dancers danced not because they enjo 
dancing, and not, moreover, because t] 
felt it a sort of duty to dance, but mer 
to please some wsthetic ladies and gent 
men, and thereby to make money, the 
all the the bea 
thing would be gone utterly. 
that the Morris w 
vervwhere forgotten than that it 


tor me, charm and 
of the 
would far rather 
sho 
invwhere become a_ self-conscious sh 

a sort of pastoral ballet, supposed 

to have originated fror 
the superintend 
late Mr. William Morr 
dance cannot live without des 
let it die. If it die, I sh: 


least, the solace of having se 


eourse of time 


made under 


the 


designs 
nee of 
If this 
ration, 
have, at 
it that May-day morning. 


Immortality 


CHARLES 


| SHALL go down as 


Over the rim 
Will there be 
As of sunset 
I shall take flight 
Into the 
What if 


Down through t 


of the 
quiet around me, 


banners 


as a 
infinite 


ne 
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the sun 


Loes 


world 
furled ¢ 


hird wings 


blue 


my song come ringing 


stars and the dew? 


| shall mount, strong as the promise 


Forged 


A soul 


in love’s white, first 


fire- 


through the rustling darkness 


On pinions of desire. 





The Elopement 


BY 


[ seemed almost a mirage—the wel- 
coming house, the trim outbuildings, 
the pervading air of comfort and pros- 
eritv—after the Desert ride of two hun- 
ired miles of sun, and sage- 
ish. “ What town’s that?” the dozing 
would ask of 
fowns had grown more and more micro- 


eactus, 


aveller the stage-driver. 
ypie as he had proceeded westward, and 
e present collection of buildings had a 
irifty look so often lacking in the up- 
ropping “ Athenses,” “ Thompkinsvilles,” 
New Parises,” or “ Black-Eyes.” 

“ That’s town; that’s the Butts 
neh, where we change horses and get 
ie best the Desert.” And for 
ce the man of many yarns spoke the 


th. Butts ranch was famous, 


no 
meal in 


so was 
ld Mrs. Butts, the proprietress, hard and 
vielding as the alkaline soil from which 
had drawn her comfortable 
were the in- 
nues of upwards of forty years of age, 
earded, round-eyed, and childlike, with 
manner of still dodging the parental rod. 
They chopped wood and hauled water, 


oked, 


fortune. 


And so Butts boys, male 


washed and ironed, greeted and 


ped the parting guests while their mother 


lleeted the Many a _ Bad- 
nd’s bachelor, eruelly in need of being 
done for,” would reflect, as he watched 
Willy Butts turn a flapjack with the 
ll of long experience or Sammy Butts 
‘organize ” a pan of biscuits that com- 
ired favorably with his mother’s, what 
agnificent wives they would have made 
nature had not fashioned them with a 
ipreme disregard for the laws of supply 
id demand! For there was a woman 
imine in Sweetwater, so deep-rooted and 
vide-spread that even Miss Run-Across- 
The-River, daughter of the Shoshone chief 
f that name, had poetry written to her, 
eginning with: 


returns. 


Kl 


Daughter of the wilds and nature all un- 
curried, 
And also of the savage Run-Across-The- 
River 
Vor. CXV.—No. 689.—99 


MARIE 


MANNING 

My pen [ take in 
buried 

My sentiments to hand up and deliver. 


hand with hopes ‘bout 


The lady had been to an Indian school 
and could accepted -the 
poem and also the bars of navy plug 
that but she was 
coy as Queen Elizabeth beset by suitors. 
This, however, is 
offered in lieu of 
feminine population. 

Old Mrs. Butts said that she 
stood between her boys and the world, 
which, being interpreted, meant that she 
stood them and potential 
For romance was apt to be of 
a heady quality about Sweetwater, and 


read, so she 


accompanied it, coy, 


merely a digression, 
statistics as to the 


always 


between any 


romance. 


any careful mother with a couple of sus- 
ceptible lads on her hands would have 
done the same thing. The news’ of her 
death crystallized itself into one neighbor- 
ly comment: “ Well, what are them pore 
bovs going to do now ad . 

Tales of fortune left by the old 
lady in the shuck mattress beneath her 
feather-bed grew apace, passing from the 
land of woman famine into the land of 
plenty, where they fell upon good ground 
—two patches of it, in fact. The first 
patch, so to speak, was Mrs. Martin Dade, 
whose widowly assets included a 
gaged ranch, 
able skill in 
high - bridged 
militant temperament. 

Mrs. Dade, hearing that old Mrs. Butts 
had died leaving two orphan boys and a 
fortune, all sadly in need of an adminis- 
trative hand, felt her motherly soul go 
out to all three. A sister in Indian Ter- 
ritory, to whom she had not spoken in 
thirty years, suddenly appeared in urgent 


tiie 


mort- 
two consider- 
and the 


denotes a 


grown 
housekeeping, 
that 


sons, 


nose 


need of a visit, and as it was something 
of a journey—a little matter of five or 
six hundred miles or so,—what was easier 
than to break it at the Butts ranch, dis- 
tant from her own home only three days 
by stage. 





As to the other patch of sympathetic 
soil, it is more difficult to speak, not for 
the reason assigned by Mrs. Martin Dade 
that “the less said about her the better,” 
but that being comparatively young and 
pretty and not in the least a good house- 
keeper, it becomes a more difficult task 
to fit Miss Sadie Hopper to a setting of 
exemplary epithets. Miss Hopper was a 
fifty-cent table d’héte type; she had drunk 
deep of the ordinaire of experience. 
Miss Hopper was from “the East ”—that 
vague Eldorado of the native Westerner, 
who is 


vin 


disposed to regard as pearls of 
great price the shop-worn product from 
beyond the Sadie Hopper had 
none of the sterner virtues of Mrs. Dade. 
She could not have told biscuits from 
light bread, but she could dance the two- 
step with a sort of flapping motion of 
the arms as long as the musicians held 
out. 


Rockies. 


And she did her hair in a “ wave” 
crinkly as a bed-spring, the like of which 
had never been seen before in that God- 
and-woman-forsaken country. She hap- 
pened to be visiting a brother in the 
neighborhood when old Mrs. Butts died, 
and it seemed natural and neighborly 
that she should a"! at the house of 
mourning with her sister-in-law and offer 
to straighten up after the funeral. 

A week later both ladies met at the 
Butts road-ranch. The amenities of the 
prize-ring were not only complied with; 
they were elaborated. No simple hand- 
shake sufficed for Mrs. Dade and Miss 
Hopper; they fell upon each other’s necks, 
and henceforth it was a case of “ Sadie” 
and “Amanda” with them. The boys, 
who knew the gentler sex only in its 
sterner moods, melted at the pretty sight. 
Of course there was no help for them from 
the beginning. Old Mrs. Butts had stood 
between them and the “world” so long 
that now when they met it, linked with 
the two powerful agencies with which it 
not infrequently forms a trinity, they 
succumbed quickly and joyously. Miss 
Hopper’s free-lance eye had already fas- 
tened itself on Willy. He had less chin 
than Sammy, and Miss Hopper had 
chin enough for both. As she remarked 
to her sister-in-law, “Sammy looked 
as if he might get balky.” Having de- 
cided on William, Sadie was quite pre- 
pared to leave his brother to his fate: it 
was no concern of hers if Samuel chose to 
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throw himself away on a widow fift 
years his senior. Mrs. Dade’s policy 
less generous. Her idea was to acq 
one brother by the right of matrimor 
sovereignty and over the survivor te 
tablish the suzerainty of the sister-in 
There were no chalk-and-cheese dist 
tions in regard to the Messrs. Butt 
far as Mrs. Dade was concerned. Sh« 
prepared to lead either Samuel or Will 
to the altar and adopt the remain 
orphan. Miss Hopper, with her free-la: 
eye, bed-spring crimps, and agility 
two-stepper, turned the go-as-you-ple: 
catch - as - catch - can 
widow into an 
dous risk. 

The battle was quick and decisive, | 
commanders -in-chief being too ex) 
rienced campaigners to incur the ris 
of procrastination. Other Jeanne d’A: 
of fortune might be hearing of 
of gold in the shuck mattr 
It was apparently an open engageme: 
fought out before the spoils of war 
who, beyond remarking that the ladi: 
seemed daily to grow more and m 
fond of each other, wholly u 
aware of the fierce petticoat warf: 
waged before their very eyes. In the e: 
Samuel, he 


enterprise of 


obstacle-race of tren 


bags 


were 


there was a compromise. 
the greater chin, took a fancy to 

crimps, and though plianecy continued 
be the attribute most admired in man | 
Miss Hopper, the virtue in William’s ca 
was exaggerated to the point of nullific 


tion. “He crumbles up so,” Sadie r 
marked; “ he’s got no more substance th: 
a railroad sandwich.” Mrs. Dade agreed 
therefore, to take William and relinquis! 
ed all claims over Samuel. There was 
double wedding, and no one was more su! 
prised at the turn of events than tl 
brothers Butts. As John Fox, the hand 
man about the ranch, said of them, “ T] 
gentlemen brides was given away by th 
own inexperience.” 

The former Mrs. Dade did a great dea! 
of talking about her respectability a: 
her reputation. You could look into h 
record. She “didn’t come from no East.’ 
She “come from Nebrasky, where ever 
one knew her as a number one ladies’ 
nurse.” 

The former Miss Hopper made no rep! 
to the allegations touching crimps and 
character. She merely spread her hats 
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rling-tongues, slippers, and paper-backed 
vels over an ever-increasing territory 
the home nest. Mrs. William, giving 
ynologues on morals and good house- 
ning, found her respectable black bon- 
crowded into closer quarters and her 
idienee reduced to her husband. The 
en were drawn into it. They grew 
uspicious, angry, and finally came the 
pen rupture. It was no longer safe for 
brothers Butts to meet; the frying- 
n took on a menacing flourish in the 
nds of Samuel if William passed 
rough the kitchen. William’s language 
y appalling—for William. He re- 
red to his brother and his brother’s 
as “that dog-gone outfit.” Things 
me to such a pass that the ladies volun- 
red to act as seconds—financial sec- 
ids, so to speak. Mrs. William agreed 
remove her black bonnet now blossom- 
¢ with a bunch of artificial cherries 
enificant of the termination of her 
idowhood—her six bottles of blackberry 
rdial, and William, for the payment 
a half-eash interest in the ranch 
| half the assets concealed in the 
ick mattress, not to mention the sum 
three hundred dollars for the incon- 
ience of moving. 
William was for quitting the country, 
nying his brother, and “ goin’ East,”— 
latter seeming the very acme of su- 
‘b> indignation. But the wife of his 
om was far too thrifty for such vain- 
ry as travelling for spite. She was 
opening a rival road-ranch at the 
stage-station and out-frying the 
muel Buttses in popular gastromic es- 
m. At the same time they wished it 
lerstood by travellers and all whom it 
ght concern that their establishment 
s “no branch store”; to which end 
y reversed the family patronymic and 
me out of the inversion “ Stubbs.” 
The Stubbs ranch had the advantage, 
ographically speaking, over that of the 
ittses in being nearer the railroad by 
me twenty miles. Hence travellers 
ild be depended on to stop for a meal 
to spend the night at the end of a 
ndred and fifty mile drive—cooking 
nd comforts being equal—rather than 
lrive the extra twenty. In like manner 
travellers from the Indian reservation 
which was in the opposite direction— 
night be tempted to tighten their belts 


and drive past the Buttses if the cooking 
was better at Stubbs’. Mrs. William’s 
business methods were commercial, those 
of Mrs. Samuel were social. When the 
horizon yielded up a_ pin-prick that 
threatened to turn into a traveller, Mrs. 
William put on fresh coffee to roast that 
he might be enticed by the tantalizing 
aroma, but Mrs. Samuel ran and heated 
her curling-iron. 

“William, we ought to advertise some,” 
his wife suggested. 

“ Advertise?” queried William; “there 
ain’t no papers.” 

“Tehk!” ~~ elucked Mrs. William. 
“What’s the matter with our own front 
door or gate or both of ’em at once!” 
So William wrote out the advertisement: 


‘Stubbs Road-Ranch!!! 

(No connection with any other eating 
resort on earth. Responsible only for our 
own meals.) 

Mother-cooking in all branches! 

Gentlemen’s four-cornered hearty 


meal ren .......50 cents. 
Ladies’ refined ditto 


‘ .25 cents 
Also light refreshments for both sexes at 
reasonable charges. 
No extra charges for tooth-picks and nap 
kins—Guests welcome to take away what 
they do not eat!!” 


Mrs. Samuel considered these methods 
unrefined, but she could not permit her 
sister-in-law to jostle her in the matter 
of signs. A few days later her front gate 
modestly admitted it was: 


“The Original Butts Ranch—Meals in 
cources—Dessert and Cafe Noah without 
extra charge.” 


The civil warfare between the Butts 
and Stubbs family had this advantage 
it established a higher standard of fry 
ing than Sweetwater had ever known. 
And while the toothpicks and napkins 
now furnished by both ranches brought 
within reach of the traveller those refin- 
ing influences that were understood to 
be every-day matters in the East, these 
symbols of sophistication sometimes posi- 
tively embarrassed by their novelty. It 
was hat-pin warfare in which the clum- 
sier sex could not hope for distinction. 
The two brothers having led the fair 
belligerents to the field, were content to 
intrust them entirely with questions of 
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tactics. Indeed, as they grew more ac- 
customed to their “ recording angels” in 
their hours of ease, William and Samuel 
realized that the more conspicuous tal- 
ents of weaker vessels were apt to be 
military. 


* Maw 


to an 


were no when it come 


War an 


slouch 
but 
amatoor compared with Sweetie.” 


uprisin’, she shore 
‘ And who in all these modern improve- 
Sweetie?” inquired John Fox, 
who despite almost insuperable difficulties 
maintained friendly relations with both 
houses. 

‘ Yonder ” And William cast 
an eye, matrimonially immune from il- 
lusion, in the direction of the former 
Mrs. Dade. “She levied on me for that 
when we was first married.” 

“Oh, my 


ments is 


she is. 


Lord! John 
“ Ain’t she got a sense of humor? They 
both of ’em has, for that matter. The 
other day I stopped at Sam’s to dinner, 
an’ he called out to his wife, ‘ Sadie, oh, 
Sadie!’ And she never let on to hear. 

n’ agin he lows to her by her Chris- 
tian name. 

“ «What's 
you’d ask a 
lispin’ euss words. 
Toots then! and her back 
turned, ‘I'll be durned!’ He war never 
a man to draw a straight flush in his 
language, no more than you are.” 

“Well,” said William, apologetically, 
‘it was from bein’ with 
tinuel.” 

“ William,” John Fox, sympa- 
thetically, “not to mingle too intimately 
in your private affairs, I’ve often won- 
dered at the wisdom of Providence con- 


said Fox. 


that? she 
child regarding of his first 


An’ he says, ‘ Well, 


Says, severe as 


when was 


maw so con- 


said 


cerning you boys and your maw, but now 
that both are married I it—it 
was in the nature of a preparation.” 

William looked across the flat prairie 
in the of his 
“Ts Sam resigned?” he inquired. 

“Smiles just like one of 
time Injuns under torture.” 

William tightened his belt and called 
into the kitchen: “ Sweetie. Oh, Sweetie, 
do you want any potatoes peeled ?” 

Mrs. Sam made good her threat to send 
“back East” for spaghetti, olives, and 
red wine, while Mrs. William’s cooking 
grew daily more motherly. Mrs. Sam, 
throwing spaghetti in lariatlike coils to 


you see 


direction former home. 


old- 


them 
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astonished cow-punchers, would hea: 
a counter-move at the next ranch. 
husbands took no part in the latter m 
of the game; they were the pawns sa 
ficed early in the interests of a n 
scientific combat. Now a pawn may 
feelings of his own, even if he is sh: 
off the board, and it may relieve 
bruised pressure to drop into his tro 
and talk, not to friends who persi 
regarding them as a joke, but pref« 
to another pawn elbowed by a qu 
Who could supply this need to both 
the brother that each had repudiated / 
“They warn’t no blood kin noh 
they was just wives, and what’s th 
ture of a wife?” demanded Samuel, gr 
ing eloquent to John Fox. “ They 
them as turns a man into a stone moi 
ment that reads, ‘ Faith, 
Charity You marry ’em with fa 
which immediately if not sooner gi 
place to hope, and in the end you’re bow 
to wind up an object of charity. You t 
William to name the spot, and I apol 
gizes to him handsome for my late ha 
words. The same as he 


Hope, 


used to 


” 


me 
as the snow of last year’s blizzard 
John Fox lost no time in bearing t! 
glad tidings. “ Sho’ now!” William w 
so deprecating that he could never bri: 
himself to say anything so explosiv 
“Pshaw!” “Sho’ now, I call that ver 
civil in Sammy—I remember being i: 
patient and mebbe hasty with him a: 
his wife. I wish I could ask ’em bot 
here, but the ladies don’t seem to unde? 
stand each other at all. Tell him th 


I’m cookin’ at Pierce’s shearing-pens, to: 


on Monday. I understand he’s not 
busy at home as he used to be, that h 
wife thinks he don’t understand Fren 
Well, mine don’t think I wm 
derstand home cooking; so there you are.” 
The meeting at the shearing - pe 
where both brothers had accepted jol 
as cooks during the shearing season, wa 
almost tearful. Not only did it mean th 
renewal of friendship, the resumption 
close family ties, but there was likewis: 
the bond of their joint humiliatio: 
They had had pride in their housekee; 
ing, these giants who had such uneann; 
skill in women’s homely work. Many 
friendly contest they had had over th 
making of a dried-apple-pie or the brown 
ing of a pan of biscuits. And here they 


cooking. 
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twin Othellos, as it were, in the 
of lost occupations. A wave of 
swept up William’s turkey-gobbler 
and his Adam’s-apple worked spas- 
lically. Sam, who had unconsciously 
ired some of his wife’s cosmopolitan 
histication of manner, strove to lubri- 
the strain with a borrowed suavity. 
t at the first touch of his brother’s hard 
he could only say: 


plumb glad, Willyum, plumb 


Adam’s-apple raced up and down 
am’s seraggy neck as he swallowed 
truggled with feelings that were not 


¢ displayed to the crowd at a sheep- 


I was hasty, Sam; I called you ‘a 

ne outfit’ 
‘Willyum, since then I’ve heard my- 
f called so much worse that ‘ dog-gone 
’ seems in the nature of a compli- 


sam inclined his head as one who has 
ets to disclose. “ William, she has 
sed unflattering remarks about my 
try, she has calumniated my pies, pies 
were made after maw’s receipt—thar 
a man in the State I’d a-took it 


William’s beady eyes grew reminiscent. 
It do beat all how women, lovely women, 
most ornamental and exhilarating job 
an all-wise Providence, do inspire a 
ive blood-thirst in a man that was 
re counted broke so that any lady 
ild drive him. But, sho’ now, Samuel, 
s yere is no time for remembering that 
‘re that part of a joke that comes just 
fore the laugh.” 
‘Damme, Bill ”—unconsciously Will- 
m shrank from the language—“ I’m so 
id to see you that I’d like to put my 
rflowing feelings into something that 
s darned hard to cook. I'd like to 
ch you in a lemon-meerang-pie or a 
rrant bread-custard pudding.” 
William broke into one of those cir- 
lar smiles that threatened to divide his 
tenance into hemispheres. “ Done,” 
said. “The reputation of the family 
at stake.” 
The ladies, God bless ’em! who had 
ised the house of Butts to become 


ivided against itself and the Cadet 


ise of Stubbs to spring from the feud 
ard in due time—to be exact, before 


nightfall—of the reconciliation of the 
brothers; and each experienced so much 
“feeling” on the subject that for the 
time being the preparation of rival deli- 
cacies became subordinate to the more 
important business of “waiting for” 
their lords. 

Mrs. William decided to resume mourn- 
ing; the bunch of artificial cherries that 
she had put on her widow’s bonnet at the 
time of her marriage to show that her 
grief had not been wholly inconsolable 
she cut out, and wore the bonnet with 
the addition of a crépe veil. William 
found her thus attired—she might have 
stepped from the coach following the 
hearse—when he returned late from cook- 
ing the shearers’ supper at the Pierces’ 
ranch. She was darning stockings in the 
uncompromising glare of an unshaded 
lamp, the crépe veil hanging nearly to 
the floor—a challenging tale of woe. 

William’s patient ostrich face grew 
grave. “Anything the matter with 
either of the boys?” he inquired, with 
concern. 

“The boys are doin’ as well as can be 
expected ”—her former vocation of ladies’ 
nurse had erystallized this particular reply 
to all health inquiries. “Though how 
my sons is goin’ to take the degradation 
of their pore mother is mor’n I can say.” 

“Name o’ Heaven, what’s happened to 
you?” 

“You has east the stigma of il- 
legitimacy on me, Willy-um. I was a 
respectable widow woman, Amanda Dade 
by name, when you hounded me into 
marryin’ you and assoomin’ the name of 
Butts. What happens? Owin’ to the 
conduct of your brother’s wife we re- 
nounced that name and declines to claim 
kin with no such outfit; we rises superior 
to it as Stubbs. That makes three names 
I’ve had within’ a year—and me a re- 
spectable and virtuous woman. Now 
what do I hear? That you have again 
took up with them Butts. Names is 
whistlin’ all too fast and frequent round 
my ears to suit me. I return to the name 
of my late husband, who bein’ dead, pore 
man, is past changing his mind on such 
matters. I decline to be made a found- 
ling and illegitimate, Willy-um; I re- 
main a Dade.” 

“T’ll be dog-goned!” said Willy-um, as 
he made his way to the bunk - room. 
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“ Well, now, maw would never have done 
that,” reflected William, as he threw him- 
self down on one of the rough beds in 
the bunk-room. ™ Maw she was hasty 
sometimes if she had a dish-cloth right 
handy and us boys didn’t stand round 
quick enough to suit but, Lord! 
fiirting a dish-cloth is thing and 
flirting a dead husband’s another.” 

William was still drawing parallels be- 
tween the different forms of female gov- 
ernment he had when 
overtook him. It had been a hard day 
cooking at the pens; the renewal of 
friendship with his brother and the resur- 
rection of his had 
wrought him emotionally. The bunk- 
room seemed very still and restful. How 
had slept he did not know, but 
when he awakened it was with that 
definable feeling of the stir of early 
morning. It was dark within the room 
except where shafts of light crept between 
the chinks of the logs. Yawning, Will- 
for his watch. ™ Cloud- 
bursts and War-paint!” It was five 
past The boys at 
Pierce’s ought to be eating their break- 
fasts by this time. How had Samuel 
made without him, and what had 
come over him anyhow to sleep like this? 

He sprang from the bed, reaching the 
door with a bound, but it locked 
securely from without. Then he noticed 
that the heavy shutters were fastened at 
the windows, fastened from the outside— 
he was a prisoner! 

What had happened? He could hear 
stirring in the other part of the house 
and the voice of Amanda, his wife, raised 
in sovereign command. He could hear 
the stamp of horses’ feet and the rattle 
of buckling harness—sounds indicative 
of the early morning start of those who 
had lodged and breakfasted at the ranch. 

“ Amanda!” he called. “Oh, Aman- 
da!” but no Amanda responded. William 
shouted and continued to shout, but with- 
out response of any kind. Once he heard 
a subdued laugh, then the crack of a 
whip as the teams bearing the night’s 
lodgers drove off. A few moments later 
he saw a serap of paper slip under the 
door. It read: 


her; 
one 


survived sleep 


predecessor over- 


long he 


in- 


iam reached 


minutes six o'clock. 
out 


was 


“Me. Wittam Srusss—I’m an ill- 
treated woman and no longer an Amanda 
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to you—if you want me, call me \ 
Dade. 

Yours truly, Mrs. Dap) 
The day dragged on wearily. ‘| 
prisoner declined to invoke his eustod 
by his precursor’s name, and she left 
severely to his own reflections. At : 
Amanda appeared at the knot-hole in 
door and thrust through the apert 
long, narrow sandwiches that accom: 
dated themselves to its shape. Will 
saw that though Amanda still wore 
crépe veil there were about her cert 
tentative symptoms of reconciliation. 
which, however, he to ft 
immediate advantage. 

“What’s the 
demanded. 

“ Will-y-um ”—she always gave hi: 
good three syllables’ worth when 
wanted stoves put up, or to be told | 
much more character she had than M 
Samuel,—* Will-y-um, it hurts me m 
than it does you—to do this.” 

“The mischief it 
out—” 

“Will-y-um, it’s one step m 
from consorting with them Butts to « 
ing their profligate food—you that h 
had a wife and mother famous for go 
virtuous cooking. They tell me that she 


forebore 


meaning of this?” 


You lem 


does! 


only 


hands out some stringy foreign mess t] 
no one but a contortionist could eat.” 
“Well, what’s that got to do with lo 
ing me up here?” 
“My reputation as a wife and co 


has got to be considered. And, Will 

um, them fashionable Wilkinsons is «& 
ing to stop here to-night on their w 

to their own ranch, and it would be 

gentlemanly for you to uprise and wa: 
ery to git out, with a young lady her 
When you give me your word that y 
have done with the Butts, then I'll op 
the door.” 

William might have considered an 
dividual uprising, but he was restrain 
by the news of the Wilkinsons’ arriv: 
Ife remembered Miss Wilkinson sin 
she was a little girl, and he was loat! 
to thrust upon this family the knowledg 
of his feverish domesticity. 

The prisoner saw the last flutter of hi 
wife’s cr@pe veil disappear past the knot 
holes, and with grim philosophy he set 
about eating his sandwiches and refresh 
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himself from a bucket of water that 
| in the corner. He watched the 
» world darken, and he wondered dis- 
how long his incarceration would 
He must have dozed again, for he 
up fully conscious of music. He 
his watch to the hospitable knot- 
but it was too dark to see the time. 
musie seemed nearer; it could not be 
rom his prison-house. He knew that 
t was the sultry ditty that Laramie 
sed to sing around camp, and the 
ised to laugh at him because there 
‘t a shell-like ear in a week’s ride 
tech the declaration : 


m the Desert I come to thee-he-he— 
On a stallion shod with fire, 
the winds are left behind, 
in the wings of my swift desire.” 


- Yo 1 pore locoed objict, vou'd spur that 


n round ’bout the other way if you 
vy as much as I do about what you’re 
erwaulin’. Lord have mercy upon 

pore amatoor! And don’t take ad- 
tage of him.” ‘The singing con- 
ed. “It’s some one serenadin’ Miss 
lkinson, that’s what it is.” And yet 
voice of the serenader had a familiar 
ind. The guitar twanged passionately. 
e singer was just outside the door; he 
ld be seen through the knot-hole that 
furnished the sandwiches. 

“Till the earth grows old,” roared the 
strel; then sotto voce, “Hi _ Bill! 
, Willy-um—” Again the passionate 


twanging of the guitar, another roar. 


‘And the sun grows cold.” Then 
)), “ Hist-st-st, Bill, you old fool, 
ne to the knot-hole—” 
‘And the leaves of the judgment-book 
fold,” fairly shouted the minstrel. 
t William already realized that he was 
lady fair, and was peering through 
hole. There stood Samuel concealed 
cloak and sombrero. 
“ Lord! Bill, but you’re thick as a rock. 
re Ive been singing sultry composi- 
ns to you for the last hour and you 


n't ever savvied.” 


‘Sho’ now, Sam, I thought it was 
me one serenadin’ Miss Wilkinson; 
e’s stoppin’ here.” 

“Yes; that’s what I banked on your 
fe’s thinkin’ when I thawed out the 


enery with them sentiments just now. 


re’s some tools; git to work on that 


lock while I give you ‘The Cowboy’s 
Lament.’ ” 

The guitar tinkled mournfully. Sam- 
uel lifted up his Durham-like voice and 
wailed, 


“Oh, bury me not on the lone prairee, 
Where the coyotes howl and the wind 
blows free.” 


William, meantime, sawed and pried 
and picked while his brother serenaded, 
and presently screws began to yield, and 
he was a free man. 

The two bearded giants, serenader and 
serenaded, stood facing each other for a 
moment, then laughed softly. 

“T thank Gawd I didn’t have to git 
you down on no rope-ladder, Willy-um; 
you’re some bulky for an elopement 

“?*Sh-’sh-’sh-hhh!” William’s face be- 
came panic-stricken, and he seemed to 
be looking for a place to tuck his head. 
“ That’s her, Sam; she’s stirrin’.” 

“You fan the breeze for the creek- 
bottom beyont the willows—you know 
where we used to hide from maw when 
we was kids—and I'll wind up the sere- 
nade kinder sleepy with ‘ Good-by, Sweet- 
heart, Good-by.’ ” 

William waited for no secondary di- 
rections. He stampeded for the creek- 
bottom, Samuel’s ringing bass coming to 
him in snatches: 


“The dewdrops pearl each bud and leaf 
As I from thee my leave am taking— 
With bliss too brief—with bliss-he-hiss 
tco brief.” 


Reflecting on the brevity of the bliss 
if Samuel were apprehended by his sister- 
in-law, William put new life into his 
running. Arriving at the creek-bottom, 
he found a fire neatly laid, bacon cut 
into strips, the ingredients of corn-bread 
ready for the mixing. Nothing could 
have calmed William’s over - wrought 
nerves like the tasks awaiting him. H« 
threw his soul into his cooking. Sammy 
should see that matrimony and its at- 
tendant usurpation had not robbed his 
right hand of its cunning. 

The feast was done to a turn when 
the serenader appeared. 

“Did she ketch you?” inquired Will- 
iam, clearing his coffee with cold water. 

“She never troubled me. I reckon I 
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Samuel 
“Well, here’s to ’em 


must have sung her to bye-bye.” 
produced a flask. 
both !” 

“ The said 


spectfully as if he 


William, as re- 


were 


ladies!” 
not a fugitive 
from one of them. 

“ And now, Bill, that we’ve proved our 
manners, let’s drink to an enterprise of 
mine that’ll take the laugh off us and put 
it where it belongs, and at the same time 
till a long-felt this com- 
munity. Eatin’ here grown 
to be a heap too hectic to suit the taste 
of the travellin’ public. It’s got so that 
a man can’t eat a meal of victuals with- 
with Mrs. Butts or Mrs. 
sprung up, families 
has become estranged, stomachs has be- 
divided 
famine 


want in vere 


round has 


sidin’ 
Stubbs, 


out 
feuds has 
theirselves — war 
this 
munity, and it’s up to us to put a stop 
to it.” 
“ But, 
William, cowering. 


against 
threatens 


come 


and yere com- 


Lord! Sammy, how?” inquired 
“T couldn’t do noth- 
ing to her—she’s a woman.” 

“Who's askin’ you to do anything to 
either of them? We treats ’em both as 
conservative citizens treat the lions and 
tigers in the show—we leaves ’em be.” 

This seemed to inspire new confidence 
in William, and Samuel continued: 

“We rival 
our the 


road-ranch of 
public 


opens up a 


own. We _ woos away 


from the ladies with maw’s finest receipts 
—Christmas mince-pies every day, stuffed 
We 


Reconciliation 


breast of veal, beefsteak and onions. 
calls the place, ‘ The 
House, Butts Brothers, Proprietors.’ 
William, you'll 
your maiden name 

“Tm pleased to, in the face of her call- 
in’ herself Mrs. Dade and crépin’ herself 
up, same as for a funeral.” 


Of 


course, resume 


have to 
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“To the Reconciliation House!” 
both brothers drank the toast standing 


The new road-ranch had been runn 
about a year; in the matter of menus 
was than the ri 
kept by Mrs. Butts and M 
Stubbs-Dade, which was Mrs. Willia 
latest fancy in the matter of names. | 
it had all the solid comfort for which | 
original ranch was famous. Travel! 
drove past the sophisticated bill of f: 
now posted on Mrs. Samuel’s front g 
Her red wine was turning to vines 
her olives began to have a jaded lo 
satiety sealed the fate of her spaghett 

Mrs. William fared no better; | 
motherliness began to pall, her crépe \ 
was a distressing element at a meal, 
was the recitative of the perfidy of | 
husband. But trade had increased i: 
the Reconciliation Hou 
3utts had decided to enga 
a couple of helpers, and Hank, the stag 
driver, had been intrusted with the con 
mission of bringing over two Chinam: 
from Caspar. 

But Wong and Lung never came; ther 
were other applicants—one of them wo: 
a black bonnet with a bunch of cherri: 
at the side, and the brown hair of tl! 
other bore latent traces of crimps. Mi 
fortune seemed to have made cronies 
them, and they were as affable as in tl! 
old days of “Sadie” and “ Amanda.” 

“What's your name?” inquired Will 
iam, as casually as if the applicant w 
a total stranger. 

“Mrs. Butts—and glad of it.” 

“And yours?” inquired Samuel. 

“ Anything you like to call me,” an 
swered Mrs. Sam, with a dash of her 
former coquetry. 


less cosmopolitan 


houses 


mensely at 
the brothers 
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URING the past month the fleets 
of ocean steamers have been 
swarming into New York and 

Boston with precious freights of home- 
ird-bound Americans eager to take up 
pleasures and duties of life in their 
tive land again, after their annual 
ting in our national playground be- 
d-seas. Such, at least, is the con- 
ntion of their mood, which it is only 

il to adopt, whether there is truth in 

or not. You eould not very well be- 
gin an inquiry of the sort we are pro- 

sing to ourselves by saying that they 

rrive cross and sulky, and disappointed 
ith themselves in the illusion that they 
ve been disappointed with Europe. 

lhe convention is the more civilly to be 
epted because it is time-honored as 

gment of the imagination dating 

m the simple days when two or three 
ide-wheel steamers a week sufficed to 
ring in the homing Americans, who 

w crowd to bursting, in berths engaged 
nonths ahead, the vast turbine-wheeled, 
ectric-elevatored, separate-tabled, a la 
irte, parlor-suited arks daily, almost 
hourly, swimming into our ports. 

The old convention may never have 
had much truth in it; but we cannot 
idopt any other now because our national 
elf-respect is involved, and we cannot 
eject it without loss of self-respect. 
hough a eareful scrutiny of the situa- 
tion may reveal the fact that the only 
Americans arriving eager to take up 
their pleasures and duties of life in their 
own country are those intending Amer- 
ans who have never been here be- 
fore, and who mostly part company with 
their fellow passengers at Ellis Island 
fter having their eyes and hair ex- 
imined by the health authorities, yet 
possibly there are among the returning 
multitude a few native Americans who 
ure now getting gladly and gratefully 
home, after a prime experience of the 
Old World. 

Whether there are any such Amer- 
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icans or not, however, we of the Easy 
Chair, after reading day after day the 
lists of the returning travellers who make 
September as exceptional for exiles as 
June is for brides, we of the Easy Chair 
were strongly moved by such longing to 
visit the scene of a docking liner, that we 
presently found ourselves on the spot, 
our wish having accomplished itself, 
so often happens, through the mere force 
of volition. We did not appear in our 
proper person; that would have been a 
little infra dia.; but we took the form 
of one of those university graduates who 
intend to devote themselves to journal- 
ism, and are first required to devote 
themselves to reporting, at fifteen dollars 
a week; and we appeared as if by assign- 
ment from the city editor. -“ Go down,” 
it had been imaginably said to us, by 
this authority, “go down to the Milky 
Way Company’s dock, and see what you 
can get out of the people coming in by 
the Behemoth. It’s her first trip over, 
and there ought to be something in it 
for you. Anyway, here’s your chance.” 
The seene was very familiar, perhaps 
more familiar to us than it might have 
been to a real university-bred reporter. 
There was the vast barnlike structure on 
the pier alphabetically heaped with 
trunks, and the passengers, less male 
than female by a good third, standing 
guard, with their hand-baggage at the 
bins marked with their respective initials. 
Through the bewildered and _ bewilder- 
ing groups trucks of more trunks found 
their way, and here and there a_pas- 
senger singled herself out, and followed 
an inspector, to open the luggage which 
after her sworn statement might prove 
her a perjuress as well as a smug 
gleress. Every piece, with its helpless 
confidences of raiment and ornament, 
must be bared in its last intimacies to 
the eye and hand of the law; and the 
discreet reporter in whom we are fancy- 
ing ourselves withheld himself from the 
shameful and cruel spectacle. He pre- 
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ferred to remain and overhear the talk 
of the passengers whose husbands or men- 
servants had not yet got an inspector, 
and whom he found in the very moment 
of arrival planning a fresh departure. 
Where, each was asking the other, did 
she intend to go that winter? Florida, 
the Antilles, the Bermuda 
were discussed as desirable or endurable; 
but there was no word of Europe, its 
pleasures, or of America, its duties; 
and the reporter, who by virtue of his 
university associations was habitually in 
far better society than the Easy Chair 
could ever hope to get into in its own 
person, perceived that he was with people 
who never contribute anything but their 
hyphenated surnames and the lists of 
to the publie interest, and 
who are as essentially alike as so many 
hotels, or first-class 
ments, or automobiles. He turned from 
them in search of greater novelty or 
variety, but after the best society a re- 
porter of his sort is rather at a loss how 
to choose. Should he choose the actress 
poising for self-celebration, and inviting 
his curiosity, among her dogs and hand- 
bags, while her maid looked after the 
examination of the trunks? But even 
actresses with the ready record of their 
English triumphs and the tale of their 
American engagements are no longer so 
novel 


Bahamas, 


their guests 


railway compart- 


and various as they once were. 
She promised no more to his purpose 
(which we perceived more and more was 
for the real edification of his readers) 
than the popular minister, who general- 
ized his observations in Europe and his 
plans of civic reform for the winter in 
a few glib phrases; or the humorous 
statesman who received the would-be in- 
terviewer with a large public hand- 
shake and took in his professional note- 
book with a glazing, impenetrable eye, 
while he related the last good thing he 
had got off to appreciative royalty, and 
avoided committing himself on any ques- 
tion of the day, with the plea of having 
gone abroad for a complete rest which 
he had allowed nothing to interrupt. The 
philanthropic millionaire, clothed on 
with inapproachability, might have com- 
municated some comprehensive common- 
places through the secretary guarding 
him to his carriage, and keeping him 
from exchanging a word with any 
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one at first hand; but our report 
had no more use for him than for th 
eminent financier from whose lock: 
lips he knew he should win no whisp 
of the monetary mysteries of eith 
hemisphere. The business wrecks 
had gone abroad for repair, and w! 
were awed from these supreme presen 
by the sense of their own incommensur: 
ble inferiority in philanthropy or finan 
had naturally nothing to impart, not 
knowing whether their German spas h 
done them any good or not. 

Our reporter imagined a sort of lead 
reluctance in the different groups, whi: 
imparted itself from the whole to ea 
part of the crowd. Were none of the: 
glad to be back, or were they so gla 
that they remained rapt in a sort 
trance? He saw tender or boistero 
meetings between the arriving passe! 
gers and the friends, husbands, brothe: 
sisters, and wives who had come dow: 
to the pier to weleome them; but th 
fact was all spectralized to his vision, and 
the thoughts of the home-comers seem: 
held from the present in the remem 
branece of experiences which they ha 
forgotten, and which overwhelmed then 
now in awful forecast of their renewal 
The effect was evident to him not onl; 
in the figures noted, but in others which 
he knew for those of artists, authors, 
merchants, milliners, architects, physi 
cians, jewellers, Presidential candidates 
professors, or more commonly their wives 
and daughters. They had all the air, in 
their daze, of suddenly finding them 
selves with their shoulders to the wheel; 
of having suddenly felt an old familiar 
burden on their respective backs which 
they had dropped from them six months 
or a year before; and was this really the 
meaning of America, the daunting sig 
nificanee of their return ? 

If so, why was it not so in thos 
earlier days, when they used to arriv 
in far less numbers on the little old side- 
wheelers? The reporter was too young 
to answer, and we had to resume him 
into our uneonsciousness as something 
of no further use. He could not go back 
to that simple time, as we could, when 
America was so sweet and dear becaus 
it was not so like Europe, which als 
was sweet and dear because it was not 
so like America. Now, the two worlds, 
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new and the old, are blent in a re- 
mblanee which is the more confusing 
eause it is essentially false. They are 
and they never can be really the 
me: but every year they masquerade 
iore and more in a similarity to one 
iother. The great London hotels ad- 
vertise the reasonableness of their rooms 
nd tables in American money. The 
‘inelusive rates” which will be made 
everywhere over there form the res- 
rrection of the old “ American plan’ 
vhich we have dropped in our city hotels 
r the “ European plan.” There is the 
me sort of murderous automobiling 
class on both sides of the sea; and 
ough we have not yet any class here 
irresponding to the Continental noblesse 
r the English nobility, we have numbers 
quiet people in New. York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and not impossibly Chi- 
vo, who habitually consort with the 
European aristocracies in an unconscious- 
ess of difference which our whole nation 
uld be proud of if it could realize it. 
These are not the “cultivated Amer- 
ins” of other days who used to redeem 
r ignorance and vulgarity in the tol- 
rant eyes of our English friends by their 
efined inoffensiveness. They are born 
the same ease and leisure as the Eu- 
ypean aristocracies, they have the same 
tastes for puerile sports, for ruinous play, 
for reckless excitement, the women follow- 
ng the men at the European pace, with 
he same hardy indifference, not trou- 
hling itself to be contempt, for the real 
beauty of life, and the same unconscious- 
ness of inequalities below the throne. 
They are therefore not snobs in the old 
ense; but they are the more desperately 
st to the republic, because they have 
not the redeeming shame of the snob. 
We have also an immense and im- 
iensely increasing multitude of Eu- 
opeanized Americans who have never 
been in Europe, but to whom Europe 
constantly comes in the hordes of the 
poor which no labor law can keep out. 
On their level there is the same mutual- 
ization of circumstance and character 
is on those cold social heights to which 
we have just raised our eyes. The new 
American poor instantly and appreciably 
gain, and the old American poor finally 
and insensibly lose in their reciprocal 
approximation of condition. 
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The change for the adoptive citizen is 
so much more evident that it seems the 
only change there is. The native citizens 
who involuntarily and unknowingly share 
with the intending citizens the advantage 
of our economic circumstances are not 
the sort of people who come to welcome 
the arriving saloon passengers of the 
Behemoth. They form the extreme from 
that sort of citizens who associate with 
noblesses and nobilities abroad, and are 
not aware of their difference from them, 
if there is any difference. But between 
these extremes there is the vast minority 
which we suppose we must call the mid- 
dle class, enervated as well as cultivated 
by taste, and fitter for European sojourn 
than for American abode. Aésthetic, or 
scientific, or civic, or ethical, or journal- 
istic, or pedagogic in calling and train- 
ing, it is this class which feels the most 
keenly the rude buffet of our Western 
air, and shrinks with well-grounded ap- 
prehension alike from the pleasures and 
from the duties awaiting them. For in 
our conditions both the pleasures and the 
duties are hard. If the duties qualify 
the pleasures with a wholesome and 
tonic bitter, it is not certain that the 
pleasures impart an equal sweetness to 
the duties. Besides, they are both dif- 
ficult, and those female passengers of the 
Behemoth who are not asking one an- 
other where they are going this winter 
know fully, if tacitly, that they are going 
back to the professional or dramatic 
circumstance where the duties will rub 
the old galled places in just the old way, 
and the pleasures will not afford the old 
satisfaction. 

With us the pleasures are more dif- 
ficult, indeed, than the duties, so much 
more that they seem almost to have 
exchanged their natures. These poor 
dears, who form the immense majority 
of the Behemoth’s human freight, have 
known for a longer or shorter season 
what it is to live in a European hotel, 
with its silent and efficient service, its 
excellent cuisine, its respectful and flat- 
tering recognition of each guest’s per- 
sonal value; or in a European apartment, 
with its instant adaptation to their tastes, 
if not their comforts, and its effect of 
establishing them inexpugnably in the 
keeping of refined traditions, perhaps 
poetic traditions, under the roof of an 
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historie palace; or even in a European 
furnished an English vicar- 
age, where they have been allowed for 


house, say 


the term of their lease to feel themselves 
county-family. Now, they realize with 
a shrinking of the heart that they have 
where the 
performance of the simplest social rite, 


come back to an entourage 
in hotel, or flat, or hired cottage, “ by 
will mean work 
money that would support them in 
and affluence whole week 
They know that they have got 
back to filthy and noisy streets, to labori- 


mountain or seashore,” 
“ar 
idle ness for a 
abroad. 
ously convenienced and operated dwell- 
ings, to untaught and unbred domestics; 
and the business men who have come with 
them, or come to meet them, look as if 
they knew them for the precious neces- 
sities of life which they must have at any 
price, rather than last best gifts 
to man which they seemed while yet as 
far off as Europe. 

the land that makes life 
easy to science, or art, or ethics, or peda- 


those 


This is not 
gogics, or even journalistics; but it is 
not such a bad after all, as we 
would fain persuade those passengers by 


land, 


the Behemoth who are still waiting for 
an inspector to call them severally to 
We 
would suggest to them the experiment of 
turning their glasses about, and viewing 


the examination of their baggage. 


the prospect at that remove which gives 
enchantment, and will trans- 
figure the present in the glowing hues 
of the future. This is really not the 
land of the present any more than it is 
the land of the past. If you like either, 
the Behemoth, whether 
you are of those dear ladies we have been 
figuring you, or whether you are of those 
feminized male intelligences of ethical 
or esthetical had 


which 


© passengers by 


callings, you better 


take tickets on her for the return trip, 
for this is the land where things are to 
be, but have not been, and are not yet. 
If there is any semblance of the present 
here, it is an illusion in which you had 


better not confide. 
provisional merely. 


Everything here is 
Graft itself is pro- 
visional, and all the squalor of our cities 
is the symbolic expression of the universal 
expectance in which our life here is held. 
The costliness, the uncouthness, the un- 
mannerliness which strike so sickeningly 


to the heart of the sensitive home- 
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comer when his ship docks at the en 
of her voyage, have in them the promi: 
of the civilization which may be our 
when we shall be true to the hopes 
the fathers. If the pleasures and dut 
repulsively convertible in 
briefer perspective, they shall be only t! 
more alluringly alike at that vanishin 
point where they blend indistinguishab 
Every one who comes home 
rope is 


are 80 


from | 
aware of something Ameri 
in his psychical experience of the fi: 
moment. It is something that daunt 
that that almost terrifi 
We children of the future are so sensit 
that we quickly take the print of 
sort of present to which we are expose: 
and we come home from Europe Eu 
ropeanized after however short a sta 
We revert, over there, from the id 
conditions before us here, and take 
the pleasant actuality about us. For t! 
time we lead lives of simple and inex 
pensive elegance amidst social and 
tistic surroundings which the nativ 
have been thousands of years in creatin; 
cathedrals, statues, pictures, palaces, \ 
gardens, and pretty and gracef 
forms of hospitality; and we think thes 
things belong to But the fact 
they are merely lent us; they are stripy: 
from us as contraband on our arrival 
and we must have patience for a f 
thousand years yet before something lik: 
them, or better, can be really ours, real! 
made in America. 

To us of the moderate means and th 
refined employs, if we choose to conside1 
art, and law, and medicine, and litera 
ture, and religion so, is entrusted th: 
mission of making the glorious futur: 
in which alone we have any sort of com 
fortable being, the shining present for 
all. But we must not meantime hold 
ourselves aloof either from those poore1 
or richer Americans who are restricted 
or released to a different lot. The poore: 
are the precious material out of whic! 
we must shape an America in our ow! 
pleasing image, and the richer we must 
cherish as an ideal of what we shall lx 
when the last touches shall have 
given to the national beauty and great 
ness, and we shall never arrive home in 
September from our intimacy with th: 
European aristocracies without planning 
where we shall go in February. 
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T is the mild season in literature. A 
century ago the dynastic and revolu- 
tionary conflicts which agitated Eu- 

reflected in the imaginative 
riting of the time, especially in poetry. 

It is interesting to note how much of 
e verse of so contemplative a poet as 

rdsworth was affected or directly called 
rth by the Napoleonic wars. Later in 

France, Germany, and Italy, and still 
ter in Russia, popular revolutions cre- 
ed or revivified national literatures. 

By way of contrast it interesting 
ilso to note that English fiction during 
whole century was unperturbed, yield- 

g searcely an echo to these exciting 
Continental tumults. In their peaceful 
insulation the novelists, from Jane Austen 
Thomas Hardy, were oblivious to all 
outward disturbances. England had, for 
her island domain at least, achieved the 
and freedom which are essential 
to the untroubled development of culture. 
After the Revolution of 1688 Eng- 
land steadily advanced in the develop- 
ment of her empire abroad and, at the 
time, of her democracy at home; 
nd to both her empire and her democ- 
but especially to the latter, is due 
superiority of English over Con- 
tinental fiction. The sense of national 
greatness and that of personal liberty 
inspired and determined the aim and 
haracter of this fiction. These condi- 
tions, moreover, promoted general culture, 
and thus provided a constantly increasing 
popular audience for literature in books 
nd periodicals. We have shown in pre- 
ious numbers of the Study how intimate- 
the periodical has been associated with 
ie progress of general literature, and 
how important has been its office in the 
nitiation of every characteristic feature 
of this advance, especially in fiction, being 
itself the most evident and the most 
varied manifestation of the democratic 
spirit in the world of letters. It is this 
demoeratic spirit which has from the first 
distinguished English fiction, and such 
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reactions as there have been have only 
emphasized the distinction. The main 
current of this fiction has been domestic 
and social, bound up with the lives of the 
people and little concerned with martial 
pomp and circumstance. 

The mildness of our season in literature 
seems, then, not so new a thing, after all. 
We cannot fairly say that it is an au- 
tumnal mildness, a sign of decadence, 
since it was with us in the spring and 
summer; indeed, for all we know, it is 
still the spring-time, or the opening sum- 
mer, of a beneficent era. Any pessimistic 
forebodings we may indulge must have 
their ground in the assumption that civ- 
ilization itself is a movement whose ulti- 
mate issue is decay. 

It is commonly held that at least every 
particular cycle of the movement must 
have this mortal issue, just as surely in 
the career of a race as in that of an 
individual. The decline of every ancient 
civilization is adduced as a convincing 
demonstration of this position. But is it 
convincing? Have we not already reached 
a point where, in this respect, history can 
no Jonger be said to repeat itself? 

Possibly our Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
to say nothing of others, may last as 
long as this planet is habitable. The 
peoples of the earth no longer confront 
any inevitable bankruptcy of material 
resources; on the contrary, as Professor 
Patten has recently shown, they are as- 
sured a constantly increasing surplus, 
whereas up to a comparatively recent 
date they faced a deficit; and the older 
nations were, moreover, embroiled in 
perpetual wars, the most efficient of them 
all being finally supplanted by more virile 
Northern races. 

The bright manifesto of progress, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
promises the abolition of poverty and the 
early advent of peace among those na- 
tions which no longer suffer from bar- 
baric conditions such as impede the de- 
velopment of Russia. There is now no 
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reasonable ground for the final decadence 
of any race save through its spiritual 
degeneration. This, of course, is the 
vital point. A people may enjoy the 
greatest possible physical comfort and 
sanity, with civil liberty, perfect ad- 
ministrative efficiency, irreproachable 
morality, and even the most strenuous 
altruism, and it may be as sane mentally 
as we are supposing it to be physically; 
but, while it would be safe from corrup- 
tion, if all this efficiency has been gained 
at the expense of creative power, such a 
people has paid too high a price for the 
benefits of progress. Lacking spiritual 
humor, insight, and sympathy, it could 
have no essential greatness in its life or 
in its literature. 

If our modern civilization cannot meet 
this challenge, then Christendom is a 
meaningless term. 

We have to not simply or 
mainly the achievements of progress, but 
the more essential values disclosed in the 
course of human evolution. 

We cannot doubt the efficiency of mod- 
ern institutions, and it is hardly possible 
for us to conceive the greater perfecti- 
bility yet to be attained, along the lines 
already developed, by the cooperation of 
civilized nations. But questions arise 
quite independent. of such attainments, 
and not concerning goals to be reached, 
but rather sources, in the native and 
original the human spirit. 
The humanities not achievements. 
The hopeful signs in plain evidence on 
a superficial view—the greater freedom 
and security of the individual, the bet- 
ter sanitation, the better educational out- 
look, the ameliorated conditions of work- 
ers, old and young, the advance in private 
and public morality, the growth of the 
sentiment in favor of military and naval 
disarmament—all these are in themselves 
only improvements, our manifest gains 
in bargains we have been all along mak- 
ing with destiny. They do not relieve 
our solicitude as to values far transcend- 
ing such betterments. Almost generally 
the assumption prevails that genius, 
originality of character, the picturesque- 
ness of life, and the illusions of faith 
have been broken up, if not destroyed, 
by the corrosive analyses of science, by 
an aggressive and all-absorbing com- 
mercial spirit, and by the weight and 
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complexity of organization in every 
partment of activity. 

Let us clearly distinguish between 
values gained through our experience 
those which spring from creative ev: 
tion—that is, from native powers, the m 
distinctive of which is the imaginat 
“the vision and the faculty divi: 
We cannot develop imaginative powe: 
imaginative sensibility through a ) 
gressive experience as through that 
perience we develop wisdom in 
adaptation of means to ends, thus 
quiring skill and efficiency. This nat 
power has not progress, but evolution 
such as goes on in the natural world, with 
transmutation of the forms disclosed 
suecessive stages of the genetic pro- 
cedure. Human progress, as indicat 
in its results, is empirical, the sum 
effort and experimentation, following 
logical process of thought. The ev 
tion of genius, in life, literature, and art, 
discloses effects that are spontaneous, i 
evitable, unpremeditated, and therefo: 
not precaleulable—births, not fashio: 
products. Such effects are the gen 
of language, the creation of myth and 
mythological personages, singing, da 
cing, the birth of the epic, of the dram 
of architecture, sculpture, and painti: 
and of the modern art of fiction. 

This is but a partial summary. Pa 
ing from art to life itself, the genet 
procedure of the evolution is more p: 
foundly interesting and significant, 
its effects, as distinguished from th 
achieved in the course of human progr: 
far more wonderful, though more evan 
cent. In the earliest period, before t! 
exploitation of the world by human 
genuity and artifice, genius had 
whole field to itself; art and nature w 
inseparably blended in a life not yet 
sharply detached from the physical world 
The flowers of that human garden passe: 
away with their blooming, and we « 
only conjecture, from later evidenc 
how soon such Eden as theré may ha 
been was despoiled by the institutio: 
tyrannies of kingcraft and priestcrai' 
which presided over what was then sty! 
progress; we only dimly glimpse th: 
ancient festivals—their lights and shad 
ows—and can only imagine the pur)! 
hues of the glowing picture, the plainti 
notes of the choral song. But then, 
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ring the whole long period of the 
stocratic régime, there was the festival, 
th its choral and picturesque accom- 
iments; there was, within poignant 
itations, the spontaneous up-springing 
the joys of life, domestic and social 
| under gracious skies—and even the 
ve had the freedom of his dreams, 
he might only dream of Elysian fields 
nd. These native delights are in- 
finable, but they are fruits of the 
ative life, as are human romance, 
‘ism, and enthusiasm In the ancient 
d we see them at their best in Hellas, 
re the passing esthetic excellence in 
overflowed into enduring shapes of 
ity. The Hellenic type of man was 
tself an emergence in this creative evo- 
tion: it was unattainable as a result 
progress. The shaping genius is mani- 
in the race before it can emerge in 
lividual or collective life or in the work 
the artist. 
\s we contemplate this side of human 
finding it difficult to definitely ex- 
3s the traits of it which are so in- 
finable, inevitably and helpfully the 
rds and the singular personality 
the Master present themselves to 
minds, free from dogmatic trans- 
ion and ecclesiastic obscuration. We 
ehold, in spiritual intuition, the things 
ealed to babes and hidden from world- 
wisdom and phariseeism—the humors, 
uciances, and unmoralities, the blend- 
dove-and-serpent type of life. 
In this field, too, are the passions, 
id or evil, as we call them, just as we 
distinguish between what is benevolent 
id what is malsaine in the physical 
world. They are the chief motor-powers 
the earthly expression of the creative 
fe, and their conflict is its drama. 
But what most profoundly impresses us 
the mystery of personality itself—the 
eing of men, women, and children as dis- 
tinct from life’s busyness—the something 
hich art embodies, and which the writer 
fiction creates but cannot describe. 
Specialization, which in progressive 
experience means improved efficiency, in 
olution means new forms of life. Here 
confront the question as to gain and 
loss. But in every form the question 
takes it is as if we asked, Is it better to 
be the planet or the star? At every stage 
universal evolution there seems to be 
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a surrender of power for some special 
excellence. We can estimate the gains, 
but we have no arithmetic subtle enough 
to calculate the losses. Some kind of 
psychical essences may inhabit the stars, 
from whom we are descended and who 
were sponsors at our aboriginal christen- 
ing. How should we know? The Angel 
of the Sun is silent. 

But we do know that the emergence: 
of organic and, sequently, human life 
upon the earth was permitted only after 
the planet had given up a large measure 
of its heat and all of its self-radiance 
and had established an extremely modest 
temperament. Structural strength seems 
to be gained at the loss of much of that 
creative power which resides in plastic 
forms. In all this diminution and 
descent there is apparent a normal de- 
eadence, through which the cosmic order 
is permitted to exist and to enter into 
its wonderful heritage of varied beauty. 

The values thus permitted in the 
course of human evolution are those we 
most prize, and, even if we were able 
to count the cost, it is not likely that 
we would wish to reverse our course, any 
more than we could regret the abjectness 
of the planet or desire to return to that 
sexless kingdom of unicellular organisms 
which was abandoned on pain of in- 
dividual mortality. 

We cheerfully share in the descents, 
which alone are visible, having faith in 
the ascension of life, which is hidden 
from us, willingly giving ourselves up 
to the beneficent stream, though the paths 
by which its fountains are replenished 
are invisible to us. 

Creative power is not really lost in the 
apparent surrenders we have made in the 
evolutionary procedure; it has only taken 
upon itself new veils, appearing thus 
ever and ever again in fresher charm and 
more gracious oftices. 

Having seen what permission is given 
te new and more abundant life in a 
natural and normal descent, we may 
more easily comprehend the permissive 
conditions which our physical, mental, 
and moral progress has afforded for such 
life and for imaginative creation in art 
and literature. 

This progress at its root—that is, as 
growing out of the emergence of rational 
consciousness, the ground of arbitrary 
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and selection—is itself evolu- 
tionary, and we should also so consider 
it in its totality if we could view it as 


volition 


a completed cycle; but its procedure is, 
at every of its departure from 
native and instinctive processes, ap- 
contradictory to natural evolu- 
that, of our inability to 
find the means of reconciliation between 
it and nature, content to 
follow the lines of its divergence. An 
immense advantage was gained through 
which man an 
empiricist, enabling him to devise means 


point 
SO 
parently 
tion because 


we must be 


the specialization made 
for the accomplishment in a brief period 
of what, without his experimental inter- 
vention, nature would take ages to bring 
about—of what, indeed, for the most part 
would never have come within the scope 
of natural Nature simply 
went on in her fixed circle, but in doing 
so she was made to effect man’s deliberate 
he putting the wisely 
chosen element or machine in her path. 
Most of man’s work is done for him in 
this way by natural forces. By his de- 
his 
native instinct was veiled, persisting in 


operation. 


purposes, only 


pendence upon reasoning processes 
his passions and taking new forms in 
his wsthetic faculty and sensibility and 
in all the creative processes of his genius 
in life and art. 

under the aristocratic 
régime, brought about for the few, con- 
of wealth, and culture, 
favored the manifestations of 
genius, to a higher degree and with more 
eminent results, many academic critics 
maintain, than are possible in a demo- 
cratic society. To us it seems that the 
progress of the last century, so wonder- 
ful of the general advance in 
popular freedom and general education, 
has especially afforded permissive con- 
ditions for new species in the creative 
evolution of life and literature. We are 
not disappointed are 
giants in these days. 


Progress, even 


ditions luxury, 
which 


because 


there no 
The deeper sensi- 
bility calls for finer forms and has no 
regret that so much of pomp and majesty 
has passed away. Imagination in the 
best of our literature meets our life on 
even terms and has no advantage in its 
creations over the spontaneous out- 
growths of that life, save in its greater 


because 


freedom of selection; it has no separate 


ideals, no discrete material for the 
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texture of its living pictures and cha: 
terizations, no unlike passions in 
drama, no diverse atmosphere. Its t, 
perament, like that of our life, is mo: 
lated. It is natural in that it repudi 
gloss and artifice. This imagination 
made science something more tha 
classification of phenomena by giving 
a pregnant coordination, so that it 
fertile field of wonders which, to 
modern sensibility, are more interest 
as well as more satisfactory, in po 
values, than the ancient myths 
medieval legends. 

Literature, following the same li: 
rejecting the unreal, has become hom 
of feature, with homelike sympat! 
graces, and charms, and at the same t 
more subtle and wonderful in its 
closure of the deep truths of life tl 
it ever was in its detachment from 
or in its reflection of a life which | 
not found its true centre in a spirit 
harmony and was therefore itself untr 
wearing all sorts of illusive 
strous disguises. 

On the structural side, creative life a 
literature have gained from the ingenu 
and adaptive wisdom acquired in progres 
ive human experience; while a pervadi 
reasonableness is their pellucid atn 
phere. Choice, control, and _ reflect 
enter as almost consciously determin 
elements in this cosmic order; old 
lences are subdued and elemental passi 
tempered. Our sensibility revolts fr 
the voleanic and the gigantesque. 
our effort or through wisdom gained 
our experience we can neither bring i 
being nor destroy any of the prim: 
elements of nature or of human nat 
with which we deal and which deal w 
In the garden which we tend, ev: 
living thing springs up spontaneous 
with its proper shape, fragrance, 


or mm 


us. 


flavor, responsive to a sensibility equally 


} 


and spontaneous, but both t! 
garden and our sensibility answer to 
tillage and culture. 

We cannot predict the harvests of | 
future. In the field of genius the n 
species to come will be surprises. [ 
here, as in our industrial economy, 
have no longer any fear of the “ law 
diminishing returns.” 
tered upon the 
in literature. 
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At the Hairdre 


MONOLOGUE 


WAY ISABEL FISK 


enters, hurriedly, one of the small 
ed compartments, Nhe is breathing 


d her countenance betrays her aqita 


gracious!—I’m so out of breath, I 
ifraid I would be late for my ap 
ment And you are the only one in 

ile establishment who can marcel 
ly And I do hope that uppish young 

son at the desk hears me, and takes it to 
f, too! The last time I was here a 
| called me up on the *phone, and she 
r let me know till it was too late to 
tea, and so it was very important. She 
vave as an excuse that I was in the middle 
1 shampoo—and couldn't talk in the 
one It wouldn't have mattered at all 
loesn’t run in I’ve often done it before. 
had intended to give her that back comb 
u said had gone out of style, and that 
irts my head so I can’t wear it, anyway 
won't, now; I'll give it to my sister I 
anted to make her a little 
esent; nothing that = sh 
ould hesitate to accept 
at's a good idea. 
Just pull the curtains a 
tle closer—that woman in 
e next place is staring in 
it me At least I can’t see 
er, but I know she is—they 
do. Wait a moment—let 
e see who it is. 
Why, it’s Minnie Rogers! 
ow do you do?’—you're the 
ist person I expected to see 
re. I never knew you, you 
id your hair done. . . . Oh, 
| didn’t mean that—I meant 
never looks looks—as 
ough it had been! ... No, 
| didn’t mean _ that, 
ither. What I was trying 
say, is—iras—it never 
oks as though it had been 
touched — artificial, you 
now. ... Mine? Why, my 
lear, it must be this strong 
ight——you can’t see anything 


early, it’s so bright. I IT DOESN'T RUN 
never, never put a thing on DONE 


Stage and drawing-ro¢ 
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it. The last place IL had it sham pooed, the 
girl let something fall in the water that 
made it look queer, but it wasn’t anything 

nothing that changed it at all. I was 
awfully angry about it at the time, but it’s 
worn off since 

Where do you think I just came from? 

The lunatic asylum Now, if I thought 
you really Of course, | know you didn’t. 
Still, it was a pretty good guess, even if you 
didn’t mean it. The hospital. ... No, no, 

there’s nothing the matter with me. It’s 
Carrie Douglas—she’s been for five weeks 
without moving on her back! And all on 
account of charity! ... Well, if you will 
just let me get in a word edgewise I'll tell 
you all about it. 

[ had to walk through the most terrible 
streets, and those dirty little urchins made 
faces with their mouths at me! Excuse me 
from any more sick friends. Naturally I 
only went for a very good reason—I wanted 

to get her dressmaker’s ad 
dress you know, she’s never 
in whether she’s out or not. 
[ knew I'd find her this way. 
[ really don’t like her at all. 
She’s the kind of a woman 
who never looks you straight 
in the eve unless your back is 
turned. And even then you 
can't be too sure. Not that 
| care at all. ... You know, 
she just got crazy over 
charity. I never did believe 
in it myself. She had a lot 
of time she didn't know 
what to do with—I mean, be- 
tween luncheons and calls 
and things that really mat- 
ter—so she thought she would 
take up charity to amuse 
herself with. And that’s al 
ways the way I find it, too— 
just when you think you’re 
going to have the most -fun 
it never turns out right. ... 
Where did I leave off?- 
Oh yes——Well, the family 
IN. she picked out to be charit- 
IT able with weren’t the right 


m rights 
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ones at all They were so ungrateful 
so dirty, and didn’t thank her one bit, and 
there many sets of twins all about 
the same age, she said, and they would put 
their sticky fingers right on her best clothes, 
and when she spoke about 
sulted her horribly—I couldn’t begin to re 
peat it! And when she told them how up 
lifting it would be to have a few beautiful 
things about, if only a cluster of flowers in 
a graceful vase—it would have such an effect 
in moulding the children’s characters—why, 
they almost threw her downstairs. In fact, 
that was the way she was hurt. Coming ont 
of the hallway she caught her heel in the 
ruffle on her underskirt—her husband always 
fought against her high heels—and she fell. 
The doctor said if she had been a bit more 
fatally hurt she wouldn't have lived. Or 
something like that. She’s through with 
charity forever! She said when they picked 
her up she was absolutely speechless with 
fright, and only had strength enough to 
“ hisper, “take me home.” People with acci- 
dents always say that, don’t they? 

Margaret? Oh yes, she’s 
Havana, I believe—I never can 
whether it’s an island or a State 
she’s gone to one of them. 


rest. I Dick 


and 


were 380 


baths they in- 


gone to 
remember 
anyway, 
She’s gone for a 


saw the other day, and he 


looks as though he was enjoying her rest 


more than she is! Oh, [ suppose so— 
men are all alike, only he’s more so than 
most. Really, though, she has the strangest 
kind of insomnia—every time she falls 
asleep it wakes her up! She says it’s very 
dangerous and perfectly new. Her doctor 
hasn't named it yet—she’s the first one to 
have it You know, she always would get 
ahead of any one Sonie people call 
her clever, but I say it’s just spite! You 
see, my Katie is third cousin to her sister's 


else. 
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cook, and they are very frie) 
so there is really nothing 
goes on in her house [ d 
know about, though, of cours 
never encourage listening to 
vants’ gossip. But, my dear 
may believe me or not, but s 
of the tales I’ve heard fa 
made my blood stand on en 
Oh, my dear, another n 
awful piece of news I’ve 
heard and was able to tell | 
Carrie at the hospital—\ 
Darrell’s little boy was bi 
by a dog, and they think lh 
mad... . No, | den’t mean 
noyed—the dog—hydrophobi 
; No, it hasn't taken vet 
think it may any moment 
will be so much harder on Et 
than anything quiet—they 
it’s noisy—and she is so cal 
and hates any kind of a distu 
ance. He's badly 
haved child, Every ti 
she tells him to “ don’t,” he vox 
right off and does it! ... Ys 
it’s awfully sad. Now 
go over and see poor Carrie, ai 
try to cheer her up. I won't say she is 
trying her best to get well as fast as she ca 
but that that young doctor i saw over tly 
certainly is fascinating. I think I'll go ov 
and see her again to-morrow. We ought 
do all we can to make the time pass plea- 
antly for her. . All right.—Good-bye 
Didn’t know I knew her? Yes, indee: 
we've been friends for vears, though I’m not 
very fond of her. Oh no, I simply wouldn't 
I wouldn’t think of such—. It’s not 
really a dye— But I don’t see—... Tel 


! 
sucil a 


Too. 


My KATIE IS THIRD COUSIN TO HER SISTER'S COOK 
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e about it. . . . Oh-h-h simply re 
tores it to its natural color? Sut 
vy hair is—was—dark brown. To 
ike it red wouldn’t restore it that 
uld be dy ..O-h-h, you can re- 
re it to any evolor you like. Oh, I 
e. Well, suppose I—I mean, 1 have 
friend, her hair is dark brown, like 
vy hair was—is—and she had it 
eached, and now it’s almost back to 
s first color. Let me think—yes 
at was the first color Well, sup 
se she wanted to have it—er—re 
tored red, would it hurt her hain 
Make it grew all the bet 
Oh dear. I would like it: but 
husband—he’s so suspicious He 
int help it it’s his business he 
iwver You couldn't fool him 
{ don’t mean one of those terribl 
shonest lawyers. He doesn’t do 
ivorces or any kind of criminals 
e that—no kind of law that isn’t 
ie Hie promised me he wouldn't 
efore we were married. Of course, h« 
ouldn’t even if he hadn’t—hadn’'t 
promised, | mean. If he didn’t thin! 
ne of his patients—whatever you 
all them—was in the right he 
vouldn’t think of taking the case. I 
uppose you must have heard of 
im—he has a big black and gold sign on 
Broadway. Haven’t you, really? 
No, I don’t like the way you have 
mv hair at all—lI knew the moment 


DRAWER. 


HAIR IS--WAS-— DARK BROWN 


you started you were getting it all wrong, 
but | thought T wouldn't say anything till 


you had finished it. You'll have to take it 
all down and put it up again! 





Told on Board Ship 


|! was the custom in the days of our old 
navy for the men to bring to the mast 
ill the worn-out articles which were to be 
ispected, handed in, and exchanged for new 
The drummer had applied for so many 
drum-heads that the Commodore felt sure 
he was being imposed upen, and one day 
et himself to watch while the band was 
playing. As one rattling martial air fol 
owed another, his anger increased percept 
bly, until he burst forth in uncontrolla 
e rage: 
‘There, now, confound you! I see why 
1 use so many drum-heads! Don’t drum 
in the middle of it all the time. Drum all 
er that drum, I tell vou!” 


Emancipated 

A* old colored mammy, of Charleston, 

South Carolina, who had never seen any 
odern street-cars (this was many years 
igo), visited some relatives in Savannah. 
Georgia, after the introduction of the trolley- 
ines. So great was her wonder and delight. 
hat she exclaimed, with genuine African 
enthusiasm : 

My Lawd! De Yankees done ’mancipate 
de niggers, and now dey ‘’mancipate de 
ule!” 


An Apron String 


M. a foolish little apron 

Lawn and lace, you know the kind 
With blue bowknots on my pockets, 

\nd pert strings that tie behind 

wreak the deadliest havoc 
heart of maid could wish, 

When she wears me, superintending 

Rarebits in a chafing-dish 


Be it boys of gay and twenty, 
Or grave widowers, twoseore, 

Be it benedict. or even 
The elusive bachelor 

When they meet my ways beguiling, 
Oh. T chuckle while I win! 

For they all say she is, somehow, 


‘No intensely feminine!” 


She has given up athletics; 
It’s no longer worth her while 
fo acquire tan and freckles 
Golf meant many a weary mile! 
I'm a foolish little apron, 
But tiere’s nothing that can vie 
In man’s heart with such a combine 
As that chafing-dish and I. 
ELIZABETH PAYNE. 
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Inexperienced 

| S87, one evening, in a Highland kitchen 

drinking tea with my hospitable landlady, 
ind to the chat between her and 
a neighbor who had “ happened” in. One of 
the village girls, it appeared, was just mar- 
ried my hostess opined that she had 
been an auld maid owerlang” to take 
kindly to matrimony An auld maid,” 
added, like to be awtu’ ignorant 
where are concerned.” 
that! the neighbor. 
mind my brither? He 
schuilmaster—a weel-built, weel 
braid 
Sandy 


listening 


7* 
menfolks 

* She 
* Do 


Wiis 


she 
is assented 
ye husband's 
a 
faured 
shouthers 


McLean's 


hoose 


man ken, wi 
\'weel, 
gatherin® at he 
they a’ cam’ to 
ways hame the men tuik the maids 
to their biding-places. My 
brither-in-law tuik an auld maid wha keepit 
a wee shop in the toon When they reached 
their to kiss het 
cheek a was seein’ 
Noo ar innot 
fluster ‘Oh! 
all 
Must 


as ve may 
tall 
had a 


an 


an gey 


mither 


one een when 


their 


an’ them 


aw 


he ave bent 
in 


yourney s eend, 
the 
the 


custom hame 


auld maid 
Mr. ¢ 


in 
lift 


was in a gret 
she 


am 


meron ¥ 
mm 
veil?’ ” 


Says 


an’ she ‘what 


to da 


was a tl 


my 


Phenomenal 
ELLESLEY, 


Tor 


the colleges 


of 
especial 


like 
wis 


many 


wotnen, an 


object 
of interest in the early days to visitors from 
the Old World It that an 
lishman visiting a Greek was 
impressed with the fact that could 
grasp the Greek verb. After one student re- 
turned to her after correcting the work 
of another at blackboard, he exclaimed, 
aloud 
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Had One-half of Greatness 
a H’VE brung ‘long dis boy ub mine f 
writ idgication,” said old A} 
ham, presenting his boy to the school su 
intendent. ‘ He am natu’lly berry sma’t 
if he only learn t’ tell de trufe 
goin’ t grow t’ be a great man! 
‘So you think that with the aid of ti 
fulness he'll grow to be great. eh 
the superintendent, smiling. 
any signs of greatness?” 
*Ya-as, suh!” chuckled 
‘Yestuday he done 
cherry-tree!” 


some 


ah 


spec 
retu 
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Agreed for Once 

in Brooklyn a young, rece 

couple who been ha 

the usual half-pathetiec and wholly amusi 
experiences incident to somewhat limit 
means and total inexperience. Last Sat 
day there a hitch in the delivery 
the marketing, and Sunday found them 

a practically empty larder. When dinn 
time came the young wife burst into tea) 
“Oh, this is horrible!” \ 
thing in the house fit for a 
am going home to mamma!” 
“If you don’t mind, dear,” the hus 
exclaimed, as he visibly brightened 
reached for his hat, * I'll go with you!” 


HERE 


inarried 


Is 


have 


was 


she wept 


dog to 


Her Flag 
YOUNG woman in a certain Western « 
is a prominent 
society that lately 
that town. 

The lady who had the affair in charg 
notified each member of the toast she wou 
be expected to respond to a 
week the meet 
ing. To this young woman 
whom, it happened, 
did not know personally, sh 
sent the toast, “ Our Flag.’ 

The young woman in ques 
tion duly received her notit 
cation, and at once proceeded 
in a state of great distress 
to the head of the society. t: 
whom she confided the intelli 
gence that she simply coul 
not respond to the toast. ! 
don’t know whether 
was intended not.” said 
but I’ve been unmerci 
fully guyed about it already 
and I couldn't think of going 
before the meeting to speak 
on that subject.” 

“*Our Flag’ asked thi 
head of the society. “ Why 
I shouldn’t think you'd find 
that toast objectionable.” 

The young woman blushed 
‘You said she, “I'm 
going to marry a man named 
Flagg.” 
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A Che ice 


VV ONDER why it is sometimes 
When girls they say, “I dare you,” 


You can do a lot of things 
That other times would scare you. 


Not a Welcome Guest 


HERE is a Southern woman whose hus 
band’s change of business obliged her, 
uch against her inclination, to take up 
her residence among the hated Yankees of 
New England. However, she determined to 
make the best of it, once she arrived on the 

cene; and so she set about becoming ac 
juainted with her new neighbors in the 
ttle Rhode Island town where her husband 
as now established 

rhe first visit was to the woman next 
oor An agreeable, friendly woman wel 
med the newcomer cordially. \fter a 
easant conversation of some ten minutes, 
he Southern woman rose to go, saying: 

‘Now that we have become acquainted, 
Mrs. Blank, I trust that you'll visit me 
ften.” 

The other looked doubtful *T must say.” 
he explained, “that I am not much of a 
ind at gadding. I have so much to do at 
ome that I don’t have the time. I haven't 

been out but once the whole vear, and that 
vas when Mary Ward was buried. Of 


of Evils 


‘Course I'm really not afraid 
lo slide down off the hay 

I don’t want to, but I am 
\fraid of what they'd say. 


course, | always make it a point to go to 
the funerals of my friends.” 

“In that case,” hastily responded the 
Southerner, as she stepped over the thresh 
old, “I hope you won't be in any hurry 
to return this call.” 


Prompt 


“a HERE is no foolishness about religion 

in southwestern Missouri,” says a St. 
Louis man. “IL had oceasion, recently, to 
visit a town in that section, and, while wait 
ing the pleasure of the president of the bank 
| had business with, caught sight of the 
following notice posted on the door of a 
chufth across the way: 

“* Thgre will be preaching here next Sun 
day, Previdence permitting; and there’ will 
be preaching here whether or no on the 
Sunday following upon the subject, “ He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned 
a= 31.20 a” ** 
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True to His Promise ‘Sure, an’ there's noo other place t’ t1 

; ; ae it, d’ ve mind!” replied the workman 
A TEACHER in a tenement district hur differently. 

ried from the school to find the mother * Well. thin. in thot 
ofa pupil who had been taken quite ill 

Can you show me where Mrs. Angelo 
Scandale lives?” she inquired of a cherub 
transplanted from the sunny South to a 
dark, sunless alley 

Yes, teach’, I show vou.” and a w illing. He Knew 
sticky hand dragged her on with such speed CHARMING, well-preserved widow 
as to make her stumble over an Italian dame A been successfully courted by a physici 
seated on the threshold lhe wedding day was approaching, and 

\fter the teacher's breathless flight to thought it was time the 
ward the clouds the ittle hand stopped 


case, vez hed bett 
dig another hole and trow it in there.’ 


children sho 
know they were to have a new fathe Ca 
tugging ; ing one of them to her, she said: 

There where Mees Seandale live.” indi * Georgie, I am going to do something 
cated the horizontal arm and finger, “ but fore long that I wish to talk about 
she down-stair sitting on the step.” finished vou.” 


the smiling lips “ What is it. ma?” asked the boy 
*“T am intending to marry Doctor 
in a few days, and—-” 
His Remedy “ Bully for you, ma! Does Doctor 
know it 
POMPOUS city official upon reaching 
his home one evening found the street 
blockaded and a heap of earth piled against A New Version 
his door-step. Observing a workman wield 
ing his shovel in a nearby ditch, he accosted AP ER hard study Hilary felt sure tha 
a passing policeman, and complained that the he had the parable of the prodigal s: 
laborer was trespassing upon private prop by heart. All went well in the recitation 
erty until he came to the prodigal’s return, whic 
* What do vez mean by trowin’ dirrt on th’ he described in this way: “ But when he was 
gintleman’s steps?” demanded the officer, vet a great way off, his father saw him :; 
pompous ly had compassion, and ran and fell on 
neck and broke it.” 

* But, my son,” explained 
mother, “he fell on his son 
neck and kissed him.” 

“Oh! I thought he ran and 
fell on his own neck, and becaus 
he was an old man he must hav 
broken it!” 


After Burbank 


HORTLY after a new adminis 

tration took hold of a well 
known Southern railroad a great 
number of claims were preferré 
against the company on account 
of horses and cattle being killed 
along the line in Kentucky. To 
make matters worse, it appeared 
that every animal killed, howeve 
worthless it may have been beforé 
the accident, invariably figured in 
the claims subsequently presented 
as being of the best blood in 
Kentucky. 

(ne day, in conversation with 
one of the road’s attorneys, th 
president became very much ex 
cited in referring to the situation 
“Do you know,” he exclaimed 
bringing down his fist on the desk 
by way of emphasis, “I have 
reached the conclusion that noth 

I won't show you what IT hare unless you ing in Kentucky so improves live 
show me first what's in your hand. and then Tul stock as crossing it with a locomo 
show vou the eaq in mine that is burst.” tive.” 
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Better Than Two 


rHeE foreman of a 
railway con 
uction gang = en 
ved on a spur neat 
iladelphia was ap 
ached not long 
e by an lrishman 
ie gang who 
ed about a job for 
brother Dennis 
He’s jist as good 
man as mesilf 
Mike “Can't 
fix him here?” 
| guess so.” re 
onded the foreman 
Send him here to 
rrow morning.” 
*Whoile I'm about 
continued the 
Celt, “Ud loike to 
ut in a wur-rd for 
other brother 
Malachi.” 
‘Is he a good man, 
* Me fri’nd said 
e Irishman, impres 
sively, “ Malachi’s a 
etter man than me 
silf an’ Dennis put 


ogether! 

‘In that case,” 
said the foreman, 
ith a grin, “tell 
Malachi to come: and 
ou and Dennis can 
look for other jobs.” 


The Peaceful Cow 
“ HE Was even 

more afraid of 
cows than most girls, 
so when she spied a_ placid animal re- 
cumbent under a_ tree, peacefully chew 
ing its eud, she at first refused to go 
through the pasture at all. Her husband 
calmed her fears to some extent, and they 
started by, when the cow slowly commenced 
to get up. hind legs first, as they always do 
\t this the little lady shrieked with terror. 
ind said: 


“Oh, Bob, hurry, hurry, he is getting 
ready to spring at us!” 


The Law of Association 


LITTLE five-year-old Bess, who had just 
finished learning her Sunday-school les 
son, felt rather pious and wanted baby sister 
taught a Sunday-school lesson too. “ Now 
mamma,” she said, “ you ask baby the ques 
tions and I'll tell her what to answer.” 

MamMa. “ Baby, who made you?!” 

Bess. “ Say God, Baby.” 

Basy. “ Dod.” 

Mam™Ma. “ Where is God?” 


i 
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Partners 


Bess. “ Say everywhere, taby.” But this 
time Baby did not respond. Again Bess 
urged: “ Say everywhere, Baby.” 

Baby. “ Ebrywhere dat Mawy went de 
lamb was sure to do.” 


A New Definition 


T was the hour of the spelling lesson, and 

the teacher of the primary grade was pro- 
nouncing the words while the small persons 
in front of her laboriously wrote them down. 
\ceording to the usual eustom, she called 
for volunteers to define eaeh word as it 
was pronounced 

“Lunch. Now, whe ean tell me what a 
lunch is?” 

There was a long period of silence, then 
a hand went up. 

“Well, Johnny, you may tell us what a 
lunch is.” 

\ lunch,” said Johnny—‘a lunch is 

what you have for dinner when your fa- 
ther is away.’ 





When they Fly 


The Recipe 


Chere is a present demand for homes without housekeeping.” — Exchange 


BY BLAKENEY GRAY 


2 you're looking for a dwelling of that most peculiar kind, 
I think I’ve got the very thing that’s suited to your mind. 
Most any day of any week, if you will visit mine, 
I'll gladly show vou what I think’s a jewel in that line. 
The dust is seven inches thick upon the parlor floor; 
There's not a key in any lock in any single door. 

The bric-A-brae is broken brace, and every blessed plate 
In all my stock of china is as cracked as Audrey’s pate. 


We've breakfast—oh, at any time from eight t 


o half past ten; 
And luncheon-time comes on about 


well, no one knows just when. 
And as for dinner, that’s a meal we eat whene’er 


we can: 
It all depends upon the cook, the maid and 


butcher-man. 
The cook takes all her evenings out; the maid is seldom home; 
The children do just what they please, and rarely use 
They all play on the piannay—most often with their toes, 

And sometimes in the early spring they use the garden hose. 


a comb. 


Now if you want the recipe to bring these things about, 
I'll give it to you gratis—it will work beyond a doubt: 


Just get the lady of the house, your wife if you have one, 
To take up Bridge, and you will find the job is good as done. 


I tell you only what [I know of long experience. 

I’ve tested it in every way through suffering intense. 

You'll find it is a sorry truth which no one can ignore: 

When Bridge comes in the window, then housekeeping seeks the door. 
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